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FOREWORD 


It is indeed a pleasure on my part to publish this present 
booklet entitled Prolegomena to Prakritica et Jainica on the 
occasion of a National Seminar on Prakrit and Jainism to be 
held on the 11th and 12th of March 2005 organised by the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. This book, though short in size, 
will give a kaleidoscopic view of some of the basic notions of 
the subject for which this Seminar is going to be held. This 
book will act as a torch-bearer for those who want to travel 
over the land of Prakrit and Jainism. 

For more than two hundred years and a quarter of a 
century, this Asiatic Society has been serving the scholarly 
world by publishing oriental books and papers on Sanskrit, 
Pali, Prakrit, Tibetan, Arabic, Persian and others. The Asiatick 
Researches was a pioneering Journal where some of the articles 
on basic oriental subjects were published. There is hardly any 
oriental book at a later stage where the publications of the 
Asiatic Society are not mentioned. In the Asiatick Researches, 
Vol. IX, 1807, three reports under the title Account of the Jains 
were published. It was immediately followed by Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke’s Observations on the sects of the Jains. The Journal 
of the Asiatic Society has also published many pioneering 
articles on Prakrit and Jainism. Similarly, the Jaina Agama 
text, Uvasagadaad-sutta in two volumes (text 1885-1890 and 
translation 1888, reprinted in 1989 by the Society) and the 
Prakrit grammar, PrOkrta-lak§ana of Carina (1880), are still 
the outstanding works in the field of Prakrit. So it seems that 
the Asiatic Society carries a long history and heritage for the 
dissemination of Prakrit and Jainistic studies in this country. 
It is, therefore, quite in the fitness of things that the Asiatic 
Society is going to organise a two-day National Seminar on 
Prakrit and Jainism to foster the subject anew, particularly in 
this part of the country. 

The present volume contains fifteen articles of illustrious 
predecessors of the subject published in different books and 
papers. As the title suggests, this volume tends to cover many 
aspects of Jainistic and Prakrit studies. I congratulate the editor 
of this volume for the pains he has undertaken for bringing it 
out. I hope it will be useful for those who take interest in the 
subject. 

1 March 2005 Dilip Coomer Ghose 

General Secretary 
The Asiatic Society 




INTRODUCTION 


The present monograph under the caption Prolegomena to 
Prakritica et Jainica is being published by the Asiatic Society 
on the occasion of a National Seminar on Prakrit and Jainism 
organised by the Asiatic Society to be held on the 11th and 
12th of March 2005. It is a historic event in the annals of the 
Society that it is for the first time the said Society is holding a 
National Seminar on Jainism. Though in the history of the 
Asiatic Society, Jainism was not at all unknown, because many 
articles and papers on Jainism were published in the Asiatick 
Researches and also in its Journal from its very inception, along 
with texts on Jaina Agamas, there was no occasion when a 
Jain Seminar was ever contemplated. It is, therefore, quite in 
the fitness of things that after a lapse of 222 years, the present 
Council, particularly the President, Professor Biswanath 
Banerjee, thought it prudent to hold a national Seminar on 
Jainism—a subject which has been living in the realm of sad 
and doleful neglect for centuries more in the eastern part of 
India. As far as history is concerned, it should be borne in mind 
that Bengal was a champion of Jainism from her hoary 
antiquity. It is a fact worth noting that 2600 years ago, 
Vardhaman Mahavira came to Bengal (Vanga), known as 
Radha (or La(;a)-desa at that time, to preach his doctrine, and 
this event was recorded in the second part of the AcOrOnga- 
sUtra which is one of the oldest Agama texts of the Jains. And 
some of the historians opine that the name of the Railway 
station Bardhaman (formerly English Burdwan, but correctly 
Vardhamana) in West Bengal is due to his visit to that place. 
However, it is not the place to dilate upon the history of Jainism 
in Bengal, but, it could be reckoned at the same time that Bengal 
was not a place where Jainism was quite unknown. But rather 
unfortunately, Jainism in Bengal was for long relegated to the 
land of oblivion in the contemplation of a polypus. 

Keeping in mind the thrust areas of this Seminar which 
include the Prakrit language, literature and Jain philosophy, 
a monograph which is a collection of articles is prepared 
according to the need of the Seminar. It has three parts. In 



X 


part I, some basic notions of the Prakrit language are given. In 
part II, some basic historical events are culled out from some 
recognised and illustrious authors who have laboured much to 
unfurl the hidden treasures of Jain history. Some of the knotty 
problems of Jainism which are seldom discussed in ordinary 
books are also amalgamated here to give emphasis on those 
themes which will draw the attention of scholars. The part III 
deals with Jain literature in a chronological order which will 
help the scholars to write the history of Jainism. The entire 
gamut of this corpus is written on the basis of the notion that 
the Prakrit language and literature are the integral parts of 
Jainistic studies. 

This monograph is made on themes. A peep into the 
contents will demonstrate the truth of this assertion. In editing 
this corpus I have to follow a little editorial discipline. In some 
articles proper names are printed “all-cap”, such as, PISCHEL, 
in the main body of the text, but, to maintain parity with other 
articles where this “all-cap” system is not followed, I have 
avoided “all-cap” in a name and made them “normal”. The older 
spellings of some names, such as, Qatruhjaya, are kept as they 
are and have not been tampered with recent spelling as is 
normally done in the books of Indology. For historical reasons, 
this so-called older spelling is not crushed down on the plea of 
reformation and modernization. Similarly, in some cases some 
older diacritical marks (such as, apabhrahsa) are kept as they 
are for the sake of history, but, otherwise, normal diacritical 
marks are followed. Save and except this very insignificant 
minor editorial discipline, all the articles are printed as they 
are. 

In fine, I should say that I must thank the President and 
the General Secretary who have urged me to prepare this 
monograph befitting the climatic condition of the Seminar. If 
this monograph stimulates the scholars interested in the 
subject, I shall deem my labour amply rewarded. 

I March 2005 Satya Ranjan Banerjee 

Library Secretary 
The Asiatic Society 



PART I 


PRAKRITICA 




ORIGIN OF PRAKRIT 

Muralydhar Banerjee 


Prakrit grammarians regard Prakrit to be derived from 
Sanskrit. Prfikpta is explained as a language having a 
Prakpti or source which, in this case, is taken to be 
Sanskrit. 1 Commentators on Poetics also subscribe to this 
view. 2 This view, however, is disputed by some Indian 
writers. VfikpatirSja (8th Century A.D.) 3 states—“All the 
speeches enter into it (Prakrit) and come out of it just as 
all waters fall into the Ocean and come out of it.” 4 
NamisSdhu, a Jaina scholar, (11th Century A.D.), 6 


1. W* M* dK 3TTOcT anr Siddha Hemacandra, 8. 

1. 1. Markapdeya— 

Prfikptasarvasva, p. 1. xjft: Rj>fd: SrtJtfl KdT 

SadbhasScandrikS. M^frt: dtjd <T^ Dlfici 

Prakftacandrika quoted in Peterson’s Third Report 343-7. 
snffcTPT ^ Prakj-tasanjlvanl quoted by 

V&sudeva in his Commentary on KarpUramanjarl, 9.11. 
ed. Bombay, Cf. Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 
51 . 

2. ilfiUMld «Tj>'d Dhanika on DasarOpaka, 2. 64. 

dfJxirai'lH VTffHT Sirhhadevagani on Vfigbhat&lahk&ra, 

2 . 2 . 

t ft ffi T WW T: Premacandra TarkavSglsa 

on KflvyadarSa, 1.13. 

3. Gaudavaho, ed. S.P. Pandit, Introduction, p. 100. 

4. sn re n aft i*r arm ftaiftr Tdt *r wffit armafr i 

ttfSr Kg* affir ft* amt* n Ibid., si. 93. 

6. Namisfldhu finished his Commentary in Sadivat 1125, i.e., 
1069 AD. 
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commenting on a sloka 6 of Rudrata’s KavyfilankSra writes 
as follows: 

“To explain PrSkj-ta—Prakyti is a natural use of speech 
made by all beings of the world which is not refined by 
Grammar, Rhetoric etc.; and a speech derived from Prakpti 
or Prakfti itself is Prakpta. Or from the saying, “The 
ArdhamSgadhi speech of the gods is composed in the 
Pr&kfta of the R$is, Prakpta means ‘first produced’ (prak 
kj-ta)—it is the speech easily intelligible to children and 
women and the source of all other speeches. It is of a 
homogeneous character like rain falling from the clouds; 
the same speech being distributed in various countries 
and being specialised by refinement is later differentiated 
into Sanskrit and other speeches. For this reason, the 
author of the text first mentions Prakpta and then 
Samskrta and other speeches. It is called Samskpta on 
account of being refined by Panini and others in the rules 
of their Grammar.” 7 

Hemacandra, following other Prakrit grammarians in 
his grammar maintains Prakyta to be derived from 
Samskrta. 8 In his later work the Ksvyanu^Ssana 9 he 

'ranviRdg&HwWRHlHd: I 

STiffts wfifarn ll Jacobi Bhavisayattakaha, 
p. 174., Quoted by Gune Bhavisayattakaha, Intro., p. 57. 

6. Vagbhatalankara, 2.12. 

■J*# fd Rlfft 

fifty nrofa r mfg rar fl 

I" 

8. See above, p. 1 footnote no. 1. 

9. That ‘Siddha Hemacandra’ is an earlier production is clear 

from its mention in the Kfivyanusasana (ed. Kavyamala 
70.) p. 2 Sloka 2 ‘ WHIflHWlsW lfa: fSftfalT:l’ 
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arrives at the very opposite stand-point maintained by 
VskpatirSja and NamisSdhu and speaks of the speech of 
Jina “as not artificial, as sweet-worded and as transformed 
into all other speeches.” 10 In his Desln&mamsla which was 
written after his grammar and the Kavyanusasana 11 he 
maintains the same view. In the opening stanza of the 
Dellnamamala he salutes the speech of Jina (i.e., 
Ardhamagadhl Prakpta) as the origin of all other speeches. 
In support of his view that Ardhamagadhl has developed 
into all other speeches, in the Commentary on it he quotes 
a stanza already quoted in the Kavyanusasana—“The 
speech of Jina was understood by the Gods as divine 
speech, by men as human speech, by 6avaras as &avarl 
speech and by the brutes as their own speech.” It is also 
possible Hemacandra as a pious Jaina held this view even 
when he wrote his grammar in which, however, he adopted 
the stand-point of Sanskrit origin of Prakrit for 
convenience of treatment. 

Indian writers on Prakrit Grammar and Lexicography 
and Rhetoric adopt a threefold classification of Prakrit. 
Though they employ slightly different phraseology to 
express these classes the following names 12 are generally 
accepted, viz., (1) Tatsama, (2) Tadbhava, (3) Deal. 

TTiis classification is evidently based on the orthodox 


10. I 

R ' ^Hrc iq ffr r a f ll Kavyanusasana, p. 1., si. 1. 


In the Commentary on it Hemacandra seems to follow 
Namisadhu in regarding Prakrit to be ‘of a homogeneous 
character like rain falling from the clouds.’ ft 

11. Mention is made of Siddha Hemacandra and 
Kavyanusasana in DeSlnamamBla, I. 3. Com. 

12. The equivalent terms for the three classes are: (1) Tatsama, 
Samskrtasama, Tattulya, SamBnaSabda; (2) Tadbhava, 
Samskftabhava, Samskptayoni, Tajja, Vibhra^a; (3) DeSl, 
DeSlprasiddha, DeSlmata; for full reference see Grammatik 
der Prakrit-Sprachen, Strassburg (1900), § 8. 
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view of the origin of Prakrit from Sanskrit. Accordingly 
the word ‘Tat’ in the first two classes means Sanskrit and 
these two classes respectively denote (1) Prakrit words 
borrowed from Sanskrit without any change of form, and 
(2) Prakrit words borrowed from Sanskrit with change of 
form. The third class denotes those words which cannot 
be derived from Sanskrit and are supposed to belong to 
different provinces. It may be translated as ‘provincial*. 

Hemacandra defines DesI to be “such words as are not 
derived by the rules of his grammar and even when derived 
are not current in Sanskrit dictionaries nor can be derived 
by any ‘gaunl lak$ana\ i.e., the metaphorical use of 
words.” 13 Such words are further defined as “not including 
all provincial dialectical words but only such Prakrit words 
as are current through ages without beginning.” 14 

Let us now take up the views of the modern 
Orientalists on the origin of Prakrit. 

The Rev. R. Caldwell, in his Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages (Longmans, London, 1856) 
tries to explain the origin of the Northern Indian 
Vernaculars by the influence of the Scythian and the 
Dravidian languages over Sanskrit when the Aryan 
settlers first mixed with the Non-Aryans in Northern 
India. “According to this theory”, he writes, “the 
grammatical structure of the spoken idioms of Northern 
India was from the first and always continued to be, in 
the main, Scythian; and a change which took place when 
Sanskrit acquired the predominance as the Aryans 
gradually extended their conquests and their colonies, was 
rather a change of vocabulary than of grammar,—a change 
not so much in the arrangement and vital spirit as in the 
material of the language.” 18 

Rev. Caldwell not only considers the morphology of 


13. DesInSmamfilfi, present Ed., p. 1, 3. 

14. Op. cit., p. 1,4. 

15. Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, p. 37. 
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the Northern Indian Vernaculars as of Non-Aryan origin 
but he discovers many Dravidian words even in Sanskrit 
Vocabulary. 18 He gives a list of thirty-seven Sanskrit words 
which he regards as certainly borrowed from the Dravidian 
tongues. Of these ‘atavl’ (forest), amba (mother), ‘kala’ (fine 
art), ‘sava’ (corpse), ‘nana’ (several), ‘nlra’ (water), ‘bhaj’ 
(to share) and ‘mlna’ (fish) may be mentioned as examples. 
Whether such words were naturalised in Sanskrit from 
the Dravidian tongues or borrowed from Sanskrit by those 
languages remains an open question. That these words 
are a property of Sanskrit may be proved by literary 
evidence of more than two thousand years but we possess 
no literary evidence of their existence in any of the 
Dravidian tongues even approaching the earlier centuries 
of the Christian era. 

To meet this extreme view it is but enough to refer to 
the Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India by Mr. J. Beames (1872), the three 
volumes of which work are a reasoned refutation of the 
view of the Dravidian Origin of the Northern Indian 
Vernaculars held by Rev. Caldwell and his followers. Mr. 
Beames shows that this view is untenable because it is 
geographically, historically and philologically impossible 
and absurd. The Dravidians were separated from the 
Aryan Colonists of Northern India by the Mundas lying 
between both and any borrowing by the Aryans from the 
Dravidians instead of from the Mundas with whom they 
came in direct contact is geographically impossible. It is 
also historically impossible. We must first answer the 
question when did the Aryans first come in to contact with 
the Dravidians ? Was it in the Vedic age ? Or after the 
Mahomedan Conquest ? If it was in the Vedic age then 
how can the Prakrit dialects, the vernaculars of Northern 
India of the intermediate period and of which we possess 
literary records in the Pali literature, in the Jaina 

16. Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 
pp. 439-48. 
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canonical literature and the Asoka inscriptions preceding 
the birth of Christ by several centuries and which are the 
immediate predecessors in the line of descent of the 
modern vernaculars of Northern India—show a synthetic 
and inflexional structure like the Sanskrit ? They ought 
to have shown an analytical structure like the modem 
vernaculars of Northern India which is ascribed to the 
influence of the Dravidian tongue. Are we to suppose then 
that the Dravidian invasion of Northern India took place 
from the country of Tamil and Telugu speaking races about 
the time of the Mahomedan invasion or a little before it 
in order to give birth to the modern vernaculars of 
Northern India which show an analytical structure ? It is 
also philologically impossible. The Dravidian family of 
languages are agglutinative while the modem vernaculars 
of Northern India, show an analytical structure in some 
respects still retaining their inflectional character. They 
substitute for some case-affixes and tense-affixes 
independent words which are inflected but they show no 
sign of agglutination like the Dravidian languages. How 
is the descent of an analytical language still retaining its 
inflexional character from an agglutinative family 
philologically possible ? Where is the precedent or analogy 
for it ? Is it not more reasonable to suppose that the modem 
Indo-Aryan vernaculars are the lineal descendants of the 
Prakrits which are mainly synthetic and inflexional but 
sometimes show an analytical tendency which has fully 
developed in their next stage which is represented by the 
Modem Indian Vernaculars ? 

So long as a linguistic phenomenon can be accounted 
for by the laws of intemaTdevelopment of a language there 
is no justification for ascribing it to extraneous influences. 
The development of analytical character is only a stage in 
the development of synthetical languages and is found 
where synthetic families of languages have been in 
existence. An exact parallel to the development of the 
analytical modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars from the 
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Synthetic Prakrits and Sanskrit 17 is found in the 
development of the Romance languages—Italian, French, 
Spanish and Portuguese from Latin. If this is possible in 
Europe purely by a power of internal development why in 
India to explain the same phenomenon the influence of 
Non-Aryan languages should be considered as necessary, 
is not comprehensible. 

Mr. M. Collins, in his remarks on “The Sanskritic 
elements in the Vocabularies of the Dravidian Languages” 
by S.A. Pillai, detects a Dravidic substratum in the 
structure of languages of Northern India as would be seen 
from the following extract: 

“These borrowings (i.e., from Sanskrit) whatever 
modifications they may present, affect only the vocabulary. 
In structure the Dravidian languages of the South have 
remained true to the old type. With the race or races who 
occupied the greater portion of Northern India in primitive 
times the case is different. These came at a very early 
period into direct contact with the encroaching Aryans, 
and here we find a state of things quite analogous to that 
which obtained in those parts of Europe into which Roman 
soldiers and Roman settlers successfully penetrated. The 
Romance languages may well be called Prakrits of Latin, 
and there can be little doubt that the history of these new 
languages in Europe is closely akin to that of the rise of 
the Middle Indian languages of India. In each case a period 
of more or less complete bilingualism must have preceded 
the establishment of the supremacy of the invading speech; 
and in each case the victorious language emerged greatly 
modified by the speech habits of the invaded areas. In 
Prakrits and in the Romance languages the local sounds, 
the local idioms, the local sentence-structure made their 
influence felt upon the adopted speech .” 18 In support of 


17. By Sanskrit is meant here the spoken Vedic, the proto¬ 
type of Sanskrit. 

18. Remarks of Mr. M. Collins quoted by S.A. Pillai, MA, L. 
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his statement, Mr. M. Collins gives certain resemblances 
which, he adds, amongst others point unmistakably to the 
existence of a Dravidic substratum in the languages of 
Northern India. 

Mr. Bejaychandra Majumdar, in his “History of the 
Bengali Language” adopts this view of Dravidian influence 
both in phonology and morphology of Bengali. He writes— 
“such an eminent scholar as Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar considers such changes in the oldest known 
Prakrit as *Ot (dhammo) for *F$(dharma), (sankappo) 

for (sarhkalpa), PlWl4 (siloka) for GflPF (iloka) etc., to 
be due to the natural vocal tendencies of the Aryan 
speakers themselves. Explanation for these changes was 
not sought outside the mouth of the speakers as the 
influence of the Dravidians who now reside far away from 
the limits of Northern India could not be thought of forty 
years ago, when the Wilson Philological Lectures were 
delivered. In fact the Dravidians could once be the 
neighbours of the Aryans in the Northern country did not 
suggest to the scholars. I have mentioned before that 
according to the Dravidian traditions, all the dominant 
tribes of South India migrated from Northern Provinces 
to Peninsular India. It is a distinct and a definite 
characteristic of essential nature, in the Tamil language, 
that an initial of a word can never be formed of double 
consonants and compound letters formed of consonants 
of different varga can occur nowhere in a word. If we refer 
the change under consideration to essential peculiarities 
of the Tamil Speech, our problem is secured. Compounding 
of r with m as in dharma and 1 with p as in Sahkalpa 
cannot be tolerated according to this rule, and to maintain. 
the long sounds of the compound letters in question, the 
very letters have to be doubled. 


T. in his Dravidic Studies No. Ill—“The Sanskritic elements 
in the Vocabularies of the Dravidian Languages” <1919), 
pp. 56-57. 
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When by about 1865 Bishop Caldwell suggested that 
the Tamil (ku) as dative denoting suffix was identical 
with Oriya (ku), Bengali ‘(# (ke) and Hindi ‘ctf* (ko) 
denoting exactly the dative case, a host of critics rose up 
to throw away the right suggestion of the Bishop.” 19 

The fault of such arguments is that they prove too 
much. If the Dravidian people could influence the speakers 
of the Aryan speeches in ‘dim past’ to such an extent why 
do we not find its trace in Vedic language when they first 
came in contact with the Aryans in Northern India and 
why the letter changes, borrowings of vocables and the 
analytical phenomena first appear in the Prakrits—and 
more conspicuously in the modern Indo-Aryan 
Vernaculars—long after the Dravidians had migrated to 
the Southern Peninsula has not been answered either by 
Mr. Collins or Mr. Majumdar. Moreover why the 
agglutinated elements as soon as they are joined to the 
roots and bases of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
are changed into suffixes and some times add new suffixes 
to them showing thereby the inflexional character of these 
languages unaffected by the incorporation of these 
elements has not yet been explained by the advocates of 
Dravidian influence on these Aryan Vernaculars. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji in “The Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language” (Calcutta, 1926) 
is more discriminating in adopting the view of the 
Dravidian substratum in the modern Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars. He suggests that the dative suffix ‘ke’ of 
Bengali can be either ‘lqrta’ or ‘kak^a’ in the locative. It is 
not unlikely that the two postpositional words have 
converged into this one form. In the plural of the dative 
J 5lU ! Kn&(taderke) (to them) we can see that an analysis into 
tasya + Sdi + Kera + Kakge or into + ‘Kj-te’ is equally 
possible. Thus he derives the suffix ‘Ke’ from both or either 

19. B.C. Majumdar, History of the Bengali Language, 
pp. 58-59. 
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of the two Aryan words ‘Ky te’ and ‘Kak§e’ and not from 
the Dravidian ‘Ku’. 20 

Again he remarks, “The case suffixes and post positions 
are placed after the noun of multitude agglutinated and 
this system has its parallel in the agglutinative system of 
Dravidian, e.g., (m&nu$aguldke) (to men) cf. 

Tamil ‘manindangalukku’. Here of course we have only a 
fortuitous resemblance, there being no genetic connection 
between the very late Indo-Aryan ‘gula-ke’ and the 
Dravidian ‘gal-ukku.’ ” 21 

Elsewhere he writes, “The above are cases where we 
can look for Dravidian influence in the inherent principle 
of formation only quite legitimately. But in the 
development of NLA post positions and affixes which took 
place towards the end of the first millennium A.C. and in 
the first Century of second millennium it would be too 
much to expect direct borrowing from Dravidian or 
building up on the model of Dravidian, as it has been 
suggested in a number of cases by various scholars.” 22 

Here Dr. Chatterji admits the force of the objection 
that such borrowings are historically impossible and are 
nothing but instances of accidental coincidence. 

The origin of the Prakrits and of their offspring—the 
Northern Indian Vernaculars Beames finds in the spoken 
Sanskrit as distinguished from the literary and to this he 
applies the term Middle Aryan. 

Taking up the same line of investigation Dr. J. Muir 
thus sums up the views of German scholars on the question 
of Sanskrit being a vernacular from which the Prakrits 
have later developed. 

“It appears from the passages cited from the works of 
Professors Lassen and Benfey, that these distinguished 

20. S.K Chatterji, “The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language”, Vol. II, pp. 761-762. 

21. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 733. 

22. S.K. Chatterji, “The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language”, Vol. I, p. 173. 
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scholars assume that Sanskrit (by which, no doubt, must 
be understood, a language, in some respects different from 
the later Sanskrit and more akin to the Vedic dialect) was 
once a spokeh tongue regarding this as a fact which admits 
of no question. While Professor Weber is of opinion that 
the only Indo-Aryan speech which existed at the very early 
period to which I refer had not yet been developed into 
Sanskrit but was still a vernacular tongue.” 23 

Weber’s own words 24 have thus been translated by 
Muir—“In its earliest period the Indo-Aryan speech had 
not yet become Sanskrit, i.e., the language of the cultivated 
men, but remained still a vernacular tongue, whilst in its 
second period the people spoke not Sanskrit but Prakritic 
dialects which had been developed out of the ancient Indo- 
Aryan vernacular contemporaneously with Sanskrit.” 

That the orthodox view of the origin of Prakrit from 
Sanskrit is untenable and both Sanskrit and the Prakrits 
are derived from earlier Prakrits is a conclusion which 
seems inevitable from the following considerations : 

1. Literary languages are always and everywhere 
developed from spoken, popular dialects by literary culture 
and become at last fixed and stereotyped by grammar. 
Spoken dialects may be compared to a flowing stream 
constantly changing in successive generations. Literary 
languages may be compared to branches or canals issuing 
out of it—in which the flow of the current has been arrested 
by dams and anicuts built across, causing the water to 
stagnate in the bed. The literary languages being thus 
separated from the parent stream of the spoken dialects 
gradually diverge from them—and at last their difference 
from the spoken dialects becomes so great that they cease 
to be intelligible to the common people speaking the 
popular dialects. Language being a creation of society to 
serve the purpose of communication of thoughts among 


23. The Original Sanskrit Texts (1874), Vol. II, p. 144. 

24. Indische Literaturgeschichte, p. 1. 
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its members, when a literary language owing to its 
divergence from the popular speech ceases to be intelligible 
to the people—it is discarded and becomes a dead 
language. The need is then felt for creating new literary 
languages which arise from the stream of popular dialects 
intelligible to the people of those particular ages and after 
a short career die again like their predecessors. The history 
of the origin of Sanskrit, Prakrit and the modern Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars illustrates this law of development of 
spoken and literary languages. The Indo-Aryan 
vernaculars of the successive ages, the spoken Prakrits 
form the everflowing parent stream. The literary 
languages of those ages—Vedic, Classical Sanskrit, Pali, 
Ardhamagadhi, the Prakrit dialects of the plays, the 
literary Apabhramsas, the modern Aryan vernaculars of 
India in their literary forms—were all created successively 
from the spoken Prakrits of their own ages of the different 
provinces when the older literary languages became 
unintelligible and dead. Thus the new science of 
Comparative Philology confirms the view of Vakpatiraja 
and NamisSdhu expressed more than a millennium ago 
that the spoken Prakrits are the source of the literary 
languages. 

2. The presence of Prakritisms in the Vedas proves 
that there were spoken Prakrits even in the Vedic age 
which have been lost not being preserved in literature 
and the later literary Prakrits must have been descended 
from these earlier spoken Prakrits and not from Vedic 
which is a literary language nor from the later Classical 
Sanskrit, the divergence from which of the literary 
Prakrits is much greater than from the Vedic Sanskrit. 

3. Tadbhava words differ from Tatsamas in three 
respects. First, by absence of certain letters found in the 
Sanskrit form. Second, by presence of certain other letters 
in place of those found in the Sanskrit form. Third, by the 
presence of additional letters not found in the Sanskrit 
form. The first class of difference is called by Prakrit 
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grammarians ‘lopa’ or elision, the second is called 
‘varnadesa’ or substitution of letters, the third ‘varnagama’ 
or augment. As descriptions of purely grammatical 
processes without any reference to historical 
transformation; or genealogy of words, the terms may be 
allowed. But .if they are taken to mean a historical 
transformation of words from pre-existent Sanskrit into 
Prakrit arising in course of time they are not an exact 
representation of facts and are open to objection. 
Regarding ‘lopa’ it may be said, there are varying degrees 
of it found in the Tadbhavas—from slight decay as in the 
Asoka inscriptions or Pali to the disappearance of several 
intervocalic consonants reducing the words into strings 
of vowels as in Mahara$tri. In the former the words can 
be easily recognised as of Sanskrit origin, in the latter 
they are transformed beyond recognition. The first kind 
of Tadbhavas are called by Hoernle, 25 Siddha Tadbhavas 
and the second class of Tadbhavas are called Sadhyamana 
Tadbhavas. The former are regarded by him as late 
Tadbhavas, the latter as old Tadbhavas. This view 
explains the different degrees of decay in the Tadbhavas 
by the theory of earlier or later introduction of the words 
from Sanskrit. The difference of decay may also be 
explained by supposing that the more decayed Tadbhavas 
were introduced from the spoken vernaculars into the 
literary Prakrits at a later time and were already in a 
more advanced stage of decay than the less decayed 
Tadbhavas and that neither were directly introduced from 
Sanskrit, while the Tatsamas were borrowed by the 
literary Prakrits directly from Sanskrit. This assumption 
better accounts for the varying degrees of decay observed 
in the Tadbhava words and the absence of any decay in 
the Tatsamas than the assumption of their being 
simultaneously borrowed directly from Sanskrit along 
with the Tatsamas. It is supported also by the fact that 

25. Hoernle,—‘A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages’, Introduction, p. xxxviii. 
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changes in literary dialects after they are fixed by 
Grammar are arrested and, therefore, the greater decay 
of words must be explained by their being introduced from 
the spoken Prakrits at a later time than the less decayed 
words. The existence of spoken Prakrits in the Vedic age 
proved by the presence of Prakritisms in the Vedic 
literature also confirms the above view. The explanation 
of the various changes in the Prakrit dialects by 
substitution (Adesa) or augment (Agama) from Sanskrit 
as given by the Prakrit grammarians is entirely artificial 
and purely hypothetical and is meant only to serve the 
principle of economy the grammatical treatises aim at 26 
and does not represent any genetic or historical 
development of these words from Sanskrit. They can be 
explained only by assuming the existence of spoken 
Prakrit dialects, referred to as Desabha^Ss, 27 in the 
different provinces from which the Tadbhava words 
showing the latter changes were borrowed and not from 
Sanskrit. Of course these provincial spoken dialects were 
of Aryan origin. And the Tadbhava words of the literary 
Prakrits are thus derived from the spoken Prakrits of the 
different provinces and not from Sanskrit Vedic or 
Classical both of which are literary languages. Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit itself is derived from the spoken Prakrit 
of a particular province, the home of Vedic and Sanskrit 
culture—the basin of the Sarasvati and the Jamuna. And 
it was indistinguishable from that Prakrit before it became 
a literary tongue, in a remote, pre-Vedic age. 

[Extracted from the Introduction to the DesInSmamalS of 
Hemacandra, University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1931] 

26. See Introduction, p. xxxv. 

27. The Nfifcya &&stra, 17-24, refers to Desabh&g&s; the 
Vipfikairuta and some of the other Ahgas mention 

‘eighteen Desabha§Ss’. These references are 
evidently to the provincial vernaculars as distinguished 
from the grammatical Prakrits. 




PERIODS OF PRAKRIT 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji 


Definite dates cannot be laid down in language history, 
but the period from the time of the composition of the Vedic 
hymns (? 1500-71200 B.C.) to the times immediately 
preceding Gautama Buddha (557-477 B.C.) maybe regarded 
as the OIA Period. The MIA period may be said to have 
extended from 600 B.C. to about 1000 A.C.; of which 600 
B.C. to 200 B.C. would be the Early or First MIA stage, 200 
B.C. to 200 A.C. the Transitional MIA stage, 200 A.C. to 500 
or600A.C. the Second MIA stage, and 600 A.C. to 1000 A.C. 
the Third or Late MIA stage. The first few centuries after 1000 
A.C. would be an old NLA period, during which the NIA 
languages enter into life. 

MIA Period : 600 B.C. — 1000 A.C. 

i) Early stage : 600 B.C. — 200 B.C. (Asokan Prakrit 
and Pali as types). 

ii) Transitional stage : 200 B.C. — 200 A.C. (The 
Prakrits of the earlier inscriptions, — Kharo§thi 
and Brahml as types). 

iii) Second MIA stage : A.C. 200 — 600 A.C. (Dramatic 
Prakrits — &auraseni, Mahara^tri and Magadhi, 
and Jaina ArdhamSgadhl as types). 

iv) Third MIA stage (Apabhransa) : c. 600 A.C. — 
1000 A.C. (Type — Western or &aurasenl 
Apabhransa). 

[Adapted from The Origin and Development of the Bengali 
Language, Calcutta University, Calcutta, 1926.] 

N.B. OIA = Old Indo-Aryan 
MIA = Middle Indo-Aryan 
NIA = New Indo-Aryan 

[Editor] 



CLASSIFICATION OF PRAKRIT 

SUMITRA MANGHSH KaTRE 


It follows from our wide generalisation regarding the 
term Prakrit that we have to consider a number of 
languages and dialects which the earlier grammarians 
did not include within their scope, in order to make our 
study of MIA as comprehensive as possible. We can, 
therefore, divide the whole of the MIA linguistic material 
into several categories—not necessarily into temporal 
categories such as Old, Middle and Late Prakrit— 
according to the type of literature where these dialects 
are attested. In this manner we have the following scheme: 

(1) Religious Prakrits : Pali, the language of the 
southern Buddhist Canon and post-canonical 
works; ArdhamagadhI the language of the oldest 
Jaina Sutras, also described as Ar§a; the Jaina 
varieties of Mahara§trl and &auraseni, and 
Apabhramsa attested in the narrative literature 
forming an extensive branch of Jaina literature. 

(2) Literary : Mahara§tri, &auraseni, Magadhl; 
Paisacl and Apabhramsa with their sub-varieties. 

(3) Dramatic : Mahara§tri, >*>aurasenl, Magadhl and 

their varieties; Old ArdhamagadhI attested in the 
plays of Asvagho§a; minor dialects such as phakkl 
or Takkl. •*> 

(4) The Prakrits described by the Grammarians : 
these include five or six dialects attested in 
Sanskrit plays and in MIA narrative literature 
such as Mahara$trl, &aurasenl, Magadhl, Paisacl, 
Calika Paisacl and Apabhramsa, with several 
dialects. In this category we should include the 
description of Prakrits given in rhetorical or 
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musical compositions such as Bharata’s 
NatyasOstra or the Glt&lamkara or NamisSdhu’s 
Commentary on Rudrafa’s KOvyOlamkara. 

(5) Extra-Indian Prakrits : the language of Prakrit 
Dhammapada, fragments of which were 
discovered in Khotan, written in Kharo§£hl 
characters; Niya and Khotanese Prakrit, the 
language of documents found in Central Asia. 

(6) Inscription Prakrits : From the period Asoka 
downwards, written in Brahmi and Kharo$thl 
characters, found within the whole of India, and 
parts of Ceylon. Under these are also to be 
considered copper-plate grants and coin-legends, 
thus covering the whole domain of lithic and metal 
records. 

(7) Popular Sanskrit : Hindu, Buddhist and Jain. 
These represent the spoken forms of the Indo- 
Aryans after OLA became fixed within the steel 
frame prepared by generations of grammarians, 
for in this popular literature we find traces of such 
usages which were not recognised as proper for 
refined Sanskrit of the classical variety. 

Such is the extent of the MIA languages which we have 
to take into consideration for our picture of cultural India 
between 600 B.C. and 1100 A.D., as an additional source 
to Vedic and Classical Sanskrit literature. 

[Taken from Prakrit Languages and their contribution to 
Indian Culture, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1945] 
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PRAKRIT GRAMMARIANS 

Satya Ranjan Banerjee 

Before discussing the grammarians of the Eastern 
School it would be worthwhile to arrange almost 
chronologically in a tabulated form the important 
grammarians belonging to the two schools. The table in 
two groups is shown below. As Grierson has not mentioned 
all the authors and works listed in the table, an asterisk(*) 
mark is put after authors who are excluded by him. 

Besides these treatises and authors mentioned in the 
table above, there existed a large number of grammatical 
works. We do not know anything about many of them 
except the names of authors and the titles of their works. 


The Eastern School 

The Western School 

Authors Works 

Authors Works 

1. Sakaiya* ? Ref. in Pu, RT 

&MK. 

Maptfavya* ? Ref. in RT & MK 

Kohala* ?Ref.inMK. 

Kapila* ? Ref. in RT. & MK. 

2. Bharata* ? Ref. in MK. 

cf. Bharata’s Natya* 
sastra ch. XVII 

3. Vararuci Pr&kfta-prak&sa 

4. Commentators 
on Vararuci 

i) Katyayana* (?) Prdkrta-mahjarl 

ii) Bhamaha ManoramOrVfiti 

iii) Vasantaraja Pr&kfta-sahjlvanl 

iv) Sadananda* Subodhinl 

v) Narfyapa 

Vidyavinoda* PrOkcta-pUda^lkd 

vi) Ramapanivada* / Prtikrta^lkaJ 

vii) RaghunStha* PrtUtjiUnanda 

5. Kramadlsvara Samk§iptas&rlya 

PrOkrtidhyOya 

6. Purugottama* PrUkrtOnusQsana 

7. Ramasarman Pr&krta-kalpotaru 

(Tarkavaglsa) 

8. Mfirkan4eya Pr&kfta-sarixisva 

9. Jlva HarinSmtlmrte 

GosvamI*(?) PrOkjiap&da 

10. Havana PrOkrta-kOmadkenu 

Ladkesvara 

_i 

1. (? Valmlki*] [? Some sQtras] 

2. Namlsadhu* Ref. commentary on 

Rudrata’s 

Kavyaiankara II. 12 

3. Hemacandra PrOkrta-vy&karana 

Commentators 

i) Udaya-sau- 

bhagyaganl* VyutpattidlpikG, 

ii) Nara-(Narendra)* 

candrasQri* PrUkjia-prabodha 

Followers 

iii) Sirhhadevagani* Ref. commentary on 

VBgbhal&lahkQra 

II.2 

4. Trivikrama Prakrta-vySkaraga 

A Selection from him by 

i) Narashimha* PrOkfia (sabda) 

PradlpikH 

5. Simharaja PrOkfta-rUpOvatara 

6. Lakgmldhartt $c4bha$0candrik& 

7. Appayyadik?it* Prikrfamanidlpa 

8. Balasarasvatl* SjatfbhltylvivaraQa 

9. Subhacandra* Sabdacint&mani 

10. Srotasagara* AudOryacintOmani 
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Thus the Prakrta-lakqana attributed to Panini 1 can be 
summarily rejected in the absence of any evidence. We 
have meagre information about DurgapScarya’s 
$adbha^Grupamalika, 2 NSgoba’s $adbha§G-subanta 
rtipadarsa, 3 Bhamakavi’s $adbhd.§G.candrikGL, 4 
VamanacSrya’s Prakrta-candrika 5 and Kr?napandita alias 
&e§akr§na’s Prakrta-candrika. 6 Unless these works are 
carefully studied, we cannot say definitely anything about 
them. We know only the names of Samantabhadra, 7 
Appayajvan, 8 Candrasekhara, 8 Nrsimha, 8 
Puspavananatha, 8 Bhoja 8 and Bharadvaja 8 as authors of 
Prakrit grammars. But no work of them has yet come to 
light. Works like Deslprakasa, 9 Deslprasiddha, 9 (?), 
Prakrta-kalpalatika 9 Prakrtabha§antara-vidhana, 9 
Prakrtasaroddhara-vrtti , 10 Prakrtasahityaratnakara , 10 
Bha§abheda, l ° Bha§arnava , u Bhag&vivecanaf 1 
§adbha$amanjari , 11 $adbha§av&rtika, l2 $adbha§avicara 12 
are mere names, and, therefore, we are unable to pass 
any remark on them. We get some characteristic features 
of Prakrit language in the Vi§nudharmottarapurGna. 13 But 
these features are extremely scanty and it is very difficult 
for us to ascertain to what school the author is indebted. 

[Taken from The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians, 
Calcutta, 1977]. 

1. Hoernle in his edition of Canda's Pr&krta-lak$anam, Calcutta, 
1880, introduction. 

2. Mentioned by Lak§midhara in his §adbha?&candrika p. 22 of 
Trivedi’s edition. 

3. Pischel, Gram , Pkt. Spr. §39 

4. Aufrecht, Cat. Cat. I. 679b. 

5. Pischel, Ibid, §41. 

6. Peterson's Third Report, pp. 342-48. 

7. Pischel, Ibid, §41; A. N. Upadhye, A Prakrit Grammar attributed 
to Samantabhadra , IHQ, XVII, 1942, pp. 511-16. 

8. Pischel, Ibid, §41. 

9. Pischel, Ibid, §41 §8, §43, §34 respectively. 

10. Pischel, Ibid, §34 §41 etc. 

11. Pischel, Ibid, §40. 

12. Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat. 

13. Vide my article, The Characteristics of Prakrit in the Vi$nudhar- 
mottarapurdna (Text Reconstructed) in the Bulletin of the 
Philological Society of Calcutta. Vol II, Calcutta, 1961, pp. 124-30. 




NAMES OF THE PRAKRIT LANGUAGES 

Satya Ranjan Banerjee 

Here is a list of the Prakrit Languages arranged 
alphabetically. These languages are mentioned by the 
Prakrit grammarians and some modem scholars in their 
respective books. 

Apabhramsa, Ardhamagadhi (cf. Ar§am), Atibha?a, 
Avahatthabha§a, Abhlra^pabhramsa, Andhri, Arsam (cf. 
Ar Mg)., Abhlra, Abhlrika, Abhlrl, Avanti, 
Avantya’pabhramsa, Inscriptional prakrits, Udlcl, 
UpanSgara’pabhramsa, Odra, Audhra’pabhraipsa, Audhri 
(cf. Audra), Audhriya (see Audhri), Kancapabhramsa, 
Kanca-paisacx, Kalinga’pabhramsa, Karnata’pabhramsa, 
KlrSta, Kaikaya’pabhramsa, Kaikeyl-apabhraipsa, 
Kaikeya-paisScI (cika), Kaikeya-paisacl (cika), 
Kauntala’pabhramsa, Kharo§thl prakrit, Khotanese 
prakrit, Gatha dialect, Gandhari dialect, Gauda-paisacika, 
Gaudi-apabhramsa, Gaurja’pabhramsa, Gramya’- 
pabhraipsa, Gr5mya-bh5$a, Candala, Candall, Culika- 
paisacl, Jatibha?a, Jaina prakrit, Jaina Mahara§trl, Jaina 
&auraseni, Jaina Saura?trl, Takka’pabhraipsa, Takki, 
Phakkl, Daksipatya, Dak§inatya-paisacl, Dramila, 
Dramill, Dravija, Dravida, Dravijapabhrarpsa, Dravida- 
paisacl, Dravidl, Desaja, Desa-bha§a, Desi (bha?a), Desya, 
Daiva (cf. Haiva, Haimavat), Nagara’pabhraipsa, Niya 
Prakrit, Paficala-paisacI, Paiicala’pabhraipsa, Papdya- 
paisaci, Pandyapabhramsa, Pali, Pascatya’pabhraipsa, 
Paisacika, PaisacI, Prakfta-Dhammapada (cf. Kharosthl 
prakrit), Pracya, Pracya’pabhrarpsa, Barbara’pabhraipsa, 
Bahllkl, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, Bhdtabha$a, 
Madhyadesiya’pabhraipsa, Magadha-paisacika, Magadhl, 
Malava’pabhraipsa, Mahara?tri, Misra’rdhamagadhl, 
Rantika, Lata’pabhraipsa, Lena dialect, Varendra Bha§a, 
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Vibha§a, Vibhrasta, Vracata’pabhramsa, 
VracadS’pabhramsa, VrScada-paisacika, Vaidala, 
Vaitala’pabhramsa, Vaidarbhl-apabhramsa, 6akki, 6akki, 
§akarl, Sahara, Sabarl, Sabari, Saurasena-paisacI, 
§auraseni, Saur3§trl, Sravantl, Sravasti, Sanklrna- 
paisacl, Saippala’pabhramsa, Saimhala’pabhramsa, 
Haimavat (See Daiva), Haiva (See Daiva), Hatigumpha. 

[Adapted from A Bibliography of the Prakrit Language, 
Calcutta, 1977] 



THE EARLIEST MODERN 
SCHOLARS ON PRAKRIT 

Richard Pischel 


Hoefer was the first scholar to handle the grammar of 
Pkt. in De Prakrita dialecto libri duo, Berolini 1836 1 . 
Almost about the same time appeared Lassen’s Institutions 
linguae Pracriticae, Bonnae ad Rhenum 1837, based on 
more richly abundant materials. A supplement thereto, 
die Radices Pracriticae was published by Delius, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum 1839. Up to that time none of the indigenous 
grammars had been published, and of the entire Pkt. 
literature there had appeared only a small portion, of the 
dramas, Mjrcch., Sak., Vikr., Ratn., Prab., Malatlm., 
Uttarar. Mudrar., besides Kavyaprakasa and 
Sahityadarpana, all in wholly bad uncritical editions. 
Therefore, Lassen was able to describe mainly S. only, M. 
in accordance with the statements of the grammarians 
and Mg. on the basis of Mpcch., &ak., and Prab. Under 
these circumstances Lassen’s work is an admirable 
performance. With his sagacity he has effected 
improvements in an excellent method in numberless 
places in the corrupt texts, correctly utilized them and 
laid the foundation on which the edifice of later research 
could be raised up. In spite of all such qualities up till 
now he has found no follower. The works of Weber on M., 
AMg., of Eduard Muller on AMg., of Jacobi on JM. are 
devoted to individual dialects; they will be referred to in 
appropriate places. Cowell, A short 'Introduction to the 
Ordinary Prdkrit of the Sanskrit Dramas., with a list of 


1. Cf. Benary, Jahrbucher fur wissenschaftliche Kritik 1836, 
863 ff. 
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common irregular Prakrit words, London 1875 is based 
upon Vr.; it is all elementary and does not go a long way 
towards attainment of its goal. 2 Rishikesh (rather more 
correctly Hfslkesa) Sastri, A Prakrita Grammar with 
English translation, Calcutta 1883, attempts to re-arrange 
the indigenous grammars on an European pattern. But 
as he has used very defective texts (more correctly 
probably on) manuscripts, without working at them 
critically, his grammar is not at all usable, especially 
because he has referred to mostly only known rules. All 
new are his extracts from thePrakrta-kalpalatika, that is 
otherwise unknown. Haag, in hisVergleichung des Prakrit 
mit den Romanischen Sprachen, Berlin 1869, discusses a 
number of phonetical phenomena, that are common to 
known languages. Hoernle 3 has given a general survey of 
the history of Prakrit Philology and Weber 4 of the recent 
publications (1870-1881). 

[Taken from Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 
Strassburg, 1900, translated by S. Jha, Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi, second revised edn. 1981.] 


2. Cf. Pischel, Jenaer Literaturzeitung 1875, 794ff. 

3. A Sketch of the History of Prakrit Philology, Calcutta 
Review, October 1880. Cf. Centenary Review of the ASB. 
Calcutta 1885, II, pp. 157ff. 

4. Hala 2 (Leipzig 1881) p. vii f. with note. 
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PART II 




A BRIEF HISTORY OF JAIN RESEARCH 

Walther Schubring 


§1. It was in the year 1807 that in the Asiatick 
Researches (Calcutta and London), Vol. IX, there appeared 
three reports published under the title “Account of the 
Jains” and collected by Major (later Lieutenant Colonel) 
Colin Mackenzie supplemented by an abstract from his 
diary of 1797 and from that of Dr. F. Buchanan 1 , the latter 
containing some notes of a Jain gentleman. These 
publications were immediately followed by H. Th. 
Colebrooke’s “Observations on the Sects of the Jains” 2 . 
They were based upon those researches as well as on 
Colebrooke’s own, and it was in them that, apart from 
bare descriptive recording, some scholarly spirit first made 
itself felt by a critical standpoint taken and by facts being 
combined. Jain research thus dates from somewhat more 
than 150 years ago. 

In H.H. Wilson’s “Sketch of the Religious Sects of the 
Hindus” we find some stray notes about the Jains, blit no 
details are given, though, on the other hand, the author 
dwells upon Vol. I of the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (1827) which contained an essay by Delamaine 


1. Buchanan published “A Journey from Madras through the 
countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar” (Lo. 1807, 2nd 
ed. Madras 1870, comp. Guerinot JAs. 1909, p. 55). In this 
work the Jains are often mentioned. Buchanan’s Journal 
kept during the Survey of the Districts of Patna and Gaya 
in 1811-12”, ed. by V.H. Jackson, Patna 1925, contains a 
description of his visit to the place where MahSvIra died. 
Comp. Jacobi Spaw 1930, p. 561. 

2. Printed in Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, 2nd ed., 
(1872) vol. II, 191-224. 
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and one more by Buchanan (=F. Buchanan Hamilton), 
both with the title “On the Srawacs or Jains” and followed 
by a few remarks of the latter and of W. Ffrancklin about 
some Jain temples, by Colebrooke’s account of two 
inscriptions, and by Wilson’s own review of Colebrooke’s 
study “Sect of Jina” in his “Essays on the Philosophy of 
the Hindus” 3 . In the same year, 1827, Francklin’s 
“Researches on the Tenets of the Jeynes and Boodhists” 
were published, the first book that had the Jains in its 
title. Its descriptive portions are readable even now, 
whereas this cannot be said of its mythological and 
speculative deductions. 

We abstain from cataloguing here which was printed 
after 1827, since this can be found in Guerinot’s 
Bibliography (s.b.). We must confine ourselves to mention 
that “Sketch” of Wilson, because it represents the most 
important treatment of the subject at that time. He gives 
a report on the numerable Jain manuscripts both privately 
owned by him and by the Calcutta Sanskrit College. His 
“Descriptive Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection” 4 dealt 


3. We should not like to pass over in silence the earliest 
references to the Jains. Comp. Windisch in his £eschichte 
der indo-arischen Philologie etc., p. 29; Zachariae Wzkm 
24, 337-344 (reprinted in his Kleine Schriften, p. 41-47) 
and Festschrift Winternitz p. 174-185; Randle Jras 1933, 
p. 147. The Greek glossator Hesychios (5th century A.D.) 
mentions ‘gennoi’ as naked philosophers, a word in which 
M. Schmidt in his 2nd ed. (1867) of Hes. p. 342 surmises 
the Jains, comp. Gray and Schuyler, Am. J. of Philol. 22 
(1901), p. 197. Lassen, Ind. Altertumskunde 4 (1861) and 
Luders Kz 38, p. 433 are not against Schmidt’s suggestion, 
whereas Stein in Megasthenes and Kautilya, p. 293 f. 
maintains a cautions attitude. 

4. The Mackenzie Collection. A descriptive 
Catalogue...By...H.H. Wilson. C. 1828, 2nd ed. Madras 
1882. 
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with 44 South Indian Jain manuscripts that had come to 
the East India Company in London. But even the earliest 
essays were partly based upon texts as was Colebrooke’s 
first one in that it concerned Hemacandra’s 
AbhidhanacintSmapi and the Kalpasutra of the Jain 
Canon. Still he made use of both in a selective manner 
only and was far from editing or translating them 
completely, and twenty years had to pass until the first 
Jain text was published. Again it was Hemacandra’s work 
that was edited by Bohtlingk and Rieu with a German 
translation in 1847 (St. Petersburg), whereas the 
Kalpasutra, along with the Navatattvaprakarana, 
appeared in 1848 in Stevenson’s English rendering 5 . That 
this was a rather imperfect performance 6 is easily 
explained by the fact the Stevenson was the first European 
scholar to be confronted with the canonical Prakrit 7 . The 
Abhidhanacintamani in 1858 was followed 8 by Weber’s 
edition of Dhanesvara’s Satrumjayamahatmya 9 with a 
detailed preface. So, then, the textual basis was rather 
narrow for Lassen’s sketch of Jainism 10 in his “Indische 
Altertumskunde” 4, 755-787 (1861). 11 

5. The Kalpa-Satra and Nava Tatva. Two works illustrative 
of the Jain religion and philosophy. Transl. from the 
Magadhi by J. Stevenson. Lo. 1848. 

6. Comp. Jacobi, The Kalpasutra of Bhadrab&hu, pp. 27ff. 

7. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen in § 17 deals 
with the history of research in the Ardha-Magadhl. 

8. Pavie’s French analysis of the Padmfivatlcaritra in JAs 5, 
T. 7 may also be mentioned. 

9. Albrecht Weber, Uberdas Qatrumjaya MahStmyam. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Jaina. Leipzig 1858. 

10. The word Jainism is an English rendering and 
etymologically not correct. In German works of Leumann, 
Wintemitz, the Author and others the student will read 
“Jinismus” and “Jinistisch” derived from Jina, as are, in 
all languages, “Buddhism etc.” from Buddha. “Bauddhism” 
etc. has never and nowhere been said. 

11. Translation by Rehatsek Ja 2,193-200; 258-265. 
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§2. The mentioned edition had been Weber’s first 
attempt in Jain research, but years later it was actually 
his great study “Uber ein Fragment der Bhagavati etc.” 
that was epoch-making. It appeared in two parts in the 
Abhandlungen der Koniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin 1865-66 and in a separate 
edition (1866-67), that is to say again twenty years after 
the first Jain text (s.a). Obsolete as it is now, yet it marks 
in our field the beginning of a philological and creative 
epoch. As to it, the reader may be referred to Windisch’s 
precise description rendered in the Grundriss 
(Encyclopedia of Indo-Aryan Research). But the 
fundaments laid down by Weber in self-sacrificing zeal 
cannot be passed over here: his treatise “Uber die heiligen 
Schriften der Jaina” in Indische Studien Vol. 16 and 17 
(1883-85) based upon the Jain manuscripts acquired by 
the Royal Library of Berlin 1873-78, and his “Verzeichnis” 
of the same (1888-92), the latter 12 represented by two 
monumental volumes, being a most accurate description 
which even extends to literature and history. A work of 
that scope going beyond the usual limits of a catalogue 
was not out of place at that stage. The Jain manuscripts 
purchased in later years have been catalogued by the 
Author not earlier than in 1944 13 . 

Some time about those eighties the first prints of 
canonical texts (1880 ff.) came to Europe adding to foster 
Jain research work over there. Their inaugurator was Ray 
Dhanpati Simha Bahadur at Azimganj or Murshidabad 
in Bengal. Those huge volumes served their purpose until 
they werereplacedhy morel^ndy ones some thirty years 
alter (s.h.h 


12. “A good deal of my visual faculty has been buried therein”, 
Verz.11,3. p.XVUI. 

13. Die Jaina-Handschriften der Preussischen 
Staatsbibliothek, Neuerwerbungen seit 1891. Leipzig 1944. 
(1127 mss. on 647 pages) 
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The manuscripts described by Weber had come to 
Berlin thanks to an agreement between Biihler and the 
Department of Public Instruction at Bombay which had 
commissioned him and other scholars in their service with 
the careful examination of private collections and the 
purchase of manuscripts at government costs. He was 
allowed to acquire manuscripts even for foreign libraries, 
provided they were doubles. The examined and purchased 
manuscripts were catalogued and listed in the valuable 
reports of R.S. and S.R. Bhandarkar, Biihler, Kielhorn, 
Peterson, and others. The manuscripts acquired by the 
Government have been deposited in the Deccan College, 
now Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in Poona. 
The Jain works among them have been minutely described 
by H.R. Kapadia in Vol. XVII of the Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Institute (1935-48). An appendix is devoted to 
graphic peculiarities (comp. JUB Vol. 5 and 6). 14 

Biihler, through his Reports, has not only become a 
patron of Jain philology indirectly, but thanks to a number 
of original works and essays has been a direct promotor 
in our field, as, in the course of years, Weber, too, had 
been, and, moreover, they both have inspired younger 
scholars. Jacobi’s critical edition of the “Kalpasutra of 
Bhadrabahu” (ARM 7, 1; 1879) clearly shows traces of 
Biihler’s spirit, while Leumann’s “Aupapatika Sutra” 
(AKM 8, 2; 1883)—originally a thesis of Leipzig—is 
influenced by Weber and the Berlin Collection. It may be 
mentioned here that Weber successfully co-operated with 
Leumann in his great essay referred to above. The editions 


14. Weber already dealt with this topic (Verz. II3, p. XII ff.). 
Leumann discussed the influence of the shape of the leaves 
upon the text (ZDMG 46,583f.). Miniatures in manuscripts 
were treated by Hiittemann, Baessler-Archiv. 4,2; Brown, 
Jaina Gazette 28, pp. 77-83 (reviewed by Hirananda Sastri 
ibid., 113f.); Brown, Kalaka (§ 24) with a bibliography. The 
Bibliography of Indian Archaeology may also be consulted. 
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of both Jacobi and Leumann are masterpieces of philology, 
and it was only a predilection for the old Prakrit 
grammarians that led Pischel in his famous “Grammatik 
der Prakrit-Sprachen” (§19, footnote 3) to call Hoernle’s 
“UvSsagadasao” (1890) the only “critical” one 16 . 

§3. Jacobi’s introduction to the KalpasOtra has come 
to be fundamental for all further research. This research 
has been described up to the twenties of this century by 
Windisch and need not be repeated here 16 . Its starting 
point was, due to Jacobi 17 , the definite removal of any 
doubt whether the Jains or the Buddhists were of earlier 
origin 18 , a doubt resulting from some inward and outward 
similarities between those two world-denying religions. 
Jain creed had sprung into existence long before Gautama 
Buddha’s time, VardhamSna Mahavira was not its 
founder, but a reformer of what PSrsva had taught, whom 
tradition credibly maintains to have lived 250 years before 
him. It may be added here from a later deduction of 
Jacobi’s that Mahavira’s Nirvana was in 477 B.C. As we 
know from Pali sources, he was a contemporary of 
Gautama and is likely to have survived him by seven 
years 19 . 


15. A reflex of Pischel’s remark can be seen in Antagadadasfio 
ed. Barnett, p. X, comp. Leumann, Jras 1907, p. 1080. As 
to the UvSs., see Leumann’s review WZKM 3, 328-350. 

16. For Jain studies in Italy mostly going back to Jacobi see 
the indological bibliography up to 1911 in Rivista degli 
Studi Orientali 5, 219-271. 

17. See his introduction to the KalpasQtra and to SBE 22 and 

45. % 

18. Colebrooke found it necessary to investigate the precedence 
of the Veda and of Brahmanism before the said religions 
(Observations etc., Misc. Essays II 196ff.). Francklin had 
no doubt that the original religion of India was that of the 
“Boodh” and the “Jeyne” (Researches p. 137). 

19. SPAW1930, pp. 557ff. (§ 19). Counter-arguments brought 
forward by Keith Bull. School Or. Studies 6, pp. 859-866. 
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Pali texts, moreover, give numerous details about 
thinkers and their schools in the Buddha’s time. F.O. 
Schrader, a pupil of Leumann, made them the subject of 
his thesis in 1902 20 . The most important of those 
philosophers was Gosala Maskariputra, the head of the 
Ajlvika sect, whose interesting career has been repeatedly 
treated by Hoernle 21 . That Asoka knew the Jains under 
the name of nigantha (Topra edict, 7, 26) was Biihler’s 
statement 22 . Their early history in so far as it is reflected 
by Hemacandra in his Parisistaparvan (the Sthaviravali) 
and in legends pertaining to it, is due to Jacobi no less 
than is the right interpretation of what is called the schism 
that led to the separation of the Svetambara and 
Digambara communities. They did not, as old time would 
have it, separate by an act of violence but gradually, until, 
eventually, both partners bacame aware of their 
differences. 

§4. It might have been expected that continued Jain 
research in Europe should have led to the origin of a Jaina 
Text Society as a counterpart to the well-known Pali Text 
Society. Pischel expressed his hope in this direction 23 , but 
things took a different course. The edition of canonical 
texts—which, of course, was the most important—did not 
go on methodically, but as circumstances would have it. 
We are glad to say that the Jains themselves came to help, 
if, to be true, in their own style. The Agamodaya-Samiti, 


20. Uber den Stand der indischen Philosophic zur Zeit 
Mahavlra and Buddhas. Strassbug 1902. 

21. UvSs. II app.; Encyclop. of Religion and Ethics 1, pp. 259ff. 
Later publications see § 18.—A full account of Schools and 
Sects in Jaina Literature by Amulyachandra Sen, C. 1931. 

22. ZDMG 46, p. 91; Ep. Ind. 2, 274. Acc. to the former place 
the discovery is due to Lassen. 

23. SPAW 1903, f 11. Pischel lived half a century too early to 
see the foundation of the Prakrit Text Society on a large 
scale in 1953. For the first Volume see § 56. 
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founded at Mhesana in 1915, has published most works 
of the &vetambara Siddhanta and many more non- 
canonical texts. These handy prints mark a great progress 
as compared with the monstrous volumes mentioned 
above. The classical commentary in Sanskrit has been 
added. It is wanting in the Jain Sutra Battisi which was 
a rather primitive undertaking (Haidarabad 1920), though 
9§i (i.e. Sadhu) Amolak 24 had contributed a Hindi 
paraphrase. The most recent print 28 is without any 
commentary whatever. Its name, taken from 
Ardhamagadhi, is Suttagame. Both the Battisi and the 
Suttagame are Sthanakvasi prints and, for that reason, 
they contain no more than 32 Agamas out of the traditional 
45. 

§5. The old texts, in many cases, have been handed 
down to us in a very curious shape which makes them 
rather unintelligible for the unprepared reader. The 
copyists of olden time being confronted with innumerable 
repetitions have recoursed, as can be easily understood, 
to abbreviations which, however, violated the context. Up 
to this day, the printed books pass over them as through 
thick and thin. The reader, indeed, is prepared to forbear 
as traditional and respectable peculiarities of Jain style a 
certain monotony of question and answer, dry lists, and 
long complexes (though not altogether void of euphony) 
of what has turned out to be metrical passages 26 . But he 
is longing for a less clumsy wording. This might be easily 
achieved by a rational method of dissolving those 
abbreviations and by providing the necessary references, 


24. The same as Amolakh R$ijl, the author of Mukti SopSn 
(Haidarabad 1915), born in S. 1933, as is evident from the 
preface. 

25. Shri Sutragama Prakashak Samiti, Gurgaon Cantt., E.P. 

26. The Vedhametre, discovered by Jacobi Ind. Stud. 17, 
pp. 389ff.; later treatments by the Author, Worte, p. 3f.; 
Alsdorf in Asiatica (Festschrift Weller), p. 16. 
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a method which would result in a readable text where the 
valuable trend of thought now often concealed would 
eventually appear in a lucid form. It goes without saying 
that critical examination and comparison of traditions will 
remain indispensable. Let it be admitted that the want of 
controllable oldest manuscripts is often a stumbling stone 
in the way towards that ideal of a critical edition. 
Hundreds of Jain works are still preserved in partly 
subterranean bhandars where they were deposited 
centuries ago, and those precious libraries remained 
inaccessible since the conservatism of the owners could 
not overcome their disinclination towards their treasures 
being published. When Biihler was allowed to have a 
glance into the bara bhandar of Jaisalmer, he was misled 
as to the mass of what was preserved there. It was not 
earlier than a few years ago that a scholarly examination 
of bhapdSr manuscripts became feasible, and our thanks 
and respects are due to Muniraj Punyavijaya for his 
working towards that noble aim 27 . 

§6. The ‘classical’ Sanskrit commentary to the 
^vetambara cannon represents the climax of a vast 
scholastic literature. Its predecessors in Prakrit, the 
Nijjuttis and Cuppis, were, for a long time, neglected by 
scholars. We might even say that, in a certain sense, this 
is still true to-day, for the publications of Cunnis issued 
in the course of the last decades do not contain even the 
slightest illustrative or critical addition, though the merits 
of Muni Jinavijaya Acharya in laying them before the 
reader are undisputable. It was nearly half a century 
earlier (1892) that Leumann, on the ground of his own 
subtle investigations based not upon prints but upon 
manuscripts, has shown (ZDMG 46, p. 586) the importance 
of those voluminous products for not only Jain dogmatics 
but for the history of literature in general. Unfortunately 


27. See Alsdorf in Festschrift Schubring, p. 59f. 
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the author did not pursue those researches he had 
characterized as “indispensible for the exploration of the 
Jain literature of several centuries”, pointing out that the 
Kathas in the old commentaries often appear in non- 
Jinistic works. Still we possess his “Avasyaka- 
Erzahlungen” (AKM lo, 2; 1897) which after the most 
subtle examination of the best manuscripts give the pure 
text of those old moral illustrations. It is a point of regret 
that no more than but four forms of that work should have 
been printed and that a continuation, though promised, 
should never have seen the light of the day. It was younger 
recensions of Jain stories that were translated and 
explored as to their motives and their importance for 
comparative history of literature by Hertel and others. In 
his essay “On the Literature of the Shvetambaras of 
Gujarat” (1922) we find the following remarkable passage: 
“During the middle-ages down to our own days the Jains 
and especially the SvetSmbaras of Gujrat, were the 
principal story-tellers of India. Their literature contains, 
in huge masses, the materials which the students of 
folklore, who wish to do true scientific work, should 
thoroughly study in preference to all the other Indian 
narrative literature.” But Hertel did not leave any doubt 
that in his opinion not even the preliminary condition, 
i.e. of critical texts and precise translations was fulfilled. 
As to his intrinsic studies of the KathSnakas for which he 
succeeded to produce parallels even from non-Indian 
sources, the reader is referred to Wintemitz’ History of 
Indian Literature Vol. 2. 

Jain Sanskrit in the Stories, according to Hertel, is a 
common people’s language with its usual carelessness and 
some borrowings from Prakrit or from the author’s 
provincial tongue; it must not be measured by the standard 
of classical Bharati. This definition serves to weaken a 
severe judgment pronounced by Biihler (loc. cit. p. 14). At 
other places in scholarly literature, too, peculiarities of 
Jain Sanskrit have been noted down. Bloomfield in the 
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second of four systematical collections 28 has pointed out, 
(1) the influence of Prakrit and an early stage of New 
Indian (Gujarati and Marathi) already mentioned, (2) in 
some cases hyper-sanskritization of words apparently 
Prakritic, (3) borrowings from dictionaries and grammars, 
(4) use of words of unknown origin. Apart from Amitagati’s 
Dharmaparlkga (ed. Mironow) this judgment was based 
upon 6vetSmbara works. A description of the origin and 
progress of linguistic studies in the Prakrits 
(ArdhamSgadhl, Jaina-MaharSstrl, Jaina Saurasenl) and 
Apabhramsas in Jain literature is beyond the scope of this 
book. 

When stopping further publication of the “Avasyaka- 
Erzahlungen” Leumann had consoled the reader with his 
“Ubersicht uber die Avasyaka-Literature” to come out “in 
the very next time.” Materials from manuscripts and 
manuscripts only, a long list of which Leumann has given 
in ZDMG 45 and 46, had been collected for the purpose of 
laying bare the different layers of an extensive scholastic 
literature concerning certain indispensable (avasyaka) 
formulae of daily devotion. By this great work he was many 
decades ahead of his time. But, unfortunately, in this case 
too, printing was stopped when the 14th form (in folio) 
had been composed. Not until 34 years later this fragment, 
rich in contents, but difficult to study, was published by 
the Author who was fortunate enough to find the proofs 
being preserved 29 . 

7. All history of literature, a building, as it were, has 
for its ground-floor the bio-bibliographical materials. Jain 

28. Life and stories of the Jain Saviour P&rsvanatha (Baltimore 
1919); p. 220; Some Aspects of Jaina Sanskrit (Antidoron, 
Festschrift Wackemagel 1923, pp. 220ff.; The &9libhadra 
Carita (JAOS1923, pp. 290-316); On Diminutive Pronouns 
in Jaina Sanskrit (Festschrift Lanman 1929, pp. 7ff.). 

29. Leumann, Ubersicht uber die Avasyaka-Literatur, aus dem 
Nachlass hrsg. v. Walther Schubring, Hamburg 1934. 
Obituary by the same, ZDMG 87, pp. 69-75. 
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research would have enjoyed the great luck of having them 
at its disposal, if Klatt’s Onomasticon had been completed 
and printed. Eight volumes from his own hand in 
alphabetical order contain what was within his reach to 
collect data concerning Jain authors and works. But he 
fell severely ill and never recovered. The work was 
estimated to fill some 1,100 pages in print, but no more 
than 55 pages have been printed as a specimen thanks to 
Weber and Leumann 30 . The first to become a bibliographer 
of Jainism was Guerinot by his “Essai de bibliographic 
jaina” (1906). A modern standard was not reached until 
1944, when Velankar’s Jinaratnako?a appeared, where 
the Jain works have been catalogued, while a second 
volume containing their authors is still waiting for being 
published. A primitive forerunner had been the “Jaina 
GranthSvali” published by the Jain ^vetambara 
Conference in 1908. 

Another fundament for Jain history are the 
inscriptions. Guerinot’s “Essai” was followed in 1908 by a 
“Repertoire d’epigraphie jaina.” Though not the work of a 
specialist, yet Luders’ “List of Brahml Inscriptions from 
the earliest time till about 400 A.D. with the exception of 
those of Asoka” is valuable thanks to innumerable 
inscribed allusions to the Order of Jain laymen and monks. 
(El 10, App. L.C. 1912.) 

It seems to be a digression from our subject when we 
note that Buhler in his academical lecture “Uber die 
indische Sekte der Jainas” (1887) was the first to call up 
the interest of non-scholars for Jainism, legitimated as 
he was to do so thanks to 17 ygars of official service in the 
then Bombay Presidency. Mrs. S. Stevenson, trained in 
the Christian Mission of Gujarat, wrote her book “The 


30. Specimen of a literary-biographical Onomasticon by Dr. 
Joh. Klatt Leipzig 1892.—His obituary by Leumann IA, p. 
23,169. 
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Heart of Jainism” in 1915, thus challenging a strong 
resentment at least among the Digambaras 31 . It is curious 
to see that, while this authoress regretted to miss true 
warmth of heart in the religion she described, Pertold in 
a public lecture approved of its being excluded from it 32 . 
Guerinot’s book “La religion djaina” (1926) was exposed 
to criticism as was the book just mentioned 33 . One year 
before (1925) H.V. Glasenapp’s by far more instructive 
and comprehensive work “Der Jainism us, eine indische 
Erlosungsreligion” had come into the hands of many 
grateful readers. 

To the same author we owe his contribution to the 
Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft representing Jain 
literature and writing according to the different literary 
species. Winternitz’s History of Indian Literature Vol. II, 
pp. 289-356 (1920) which deals with the same subject is 
too well-known for its merits for being praised here. 

§8. Thus far we have registered western working for 
the public knowledge of Mahavira’s religion. As to the 
countless pamphlets and journals through which the Jains 
themselves, for the purpose of propaganda, appeal to the 
general public, we but mention them here in passing. Of 
the publications useful for scholars we refer to 
Vijayadharma Suri’s (s.b.) Jainatattvajnana (in Festschrift 
Winternitz), Jaini’s “Outlines of Jainism”, P.C. Nahar’s 
“‘Epitome of Jainism” and Ch. R. Jain’s “Jaina Law.” 
Research further receives great help by compilations as 

31. Jagmanderlal Jaini: A Review of the H. of J., Ambala 1925. 
Earlier, Mrs. Stevenson published “Notes on modern 
Jainism”, Oxford 1910. 

32. O. Pertold, The Place and Importance of Jainism in the 
Comparative Science of Religions (Bh. without year), p. 21 
: “I think this sentimental aspect is the least desirable in a 
modern religion, which must go parallel with the fast 
development of sciences”. 

33. Critically reviewed by Charlotte Krause ZDMG 84, pp. 192- 
202; comp, also Frauwallner WZKM 36, pp. 336ff. 
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are catalogues of private libraries, collections of Pat#ivalis 
and of Prasastis, biographies, etc. They all, however, are 
overshadowed by the “Abhidhanarajendra”, a Sanskrit 
encyclopedia in 7 volumes, whose Prakrit catchwords are 
taken from the canonical and scholastical literature of the 
&vetambaras, a monumental work by Vijayarajendra Suri 
(1827-1907, Ratlam 1913-25). A glossary of the Canon in 
three languages is the Illustrated Ardha-Magadhi 
Dictionary of Muni Ratnacandra in 5 volumes (Indaur 
1923-32). Prakrits of all kind including that of the Jains 
have flown together to mix in the ocean called “Paia- 
Sadda-Mahannavo, a complete Prakrit-Hindi Dictionary” 
(1928) by Pandit Hargovind Das Sheth. Precise data of 
places as well as large supplements will increase the value 
of that great work. Among the periodicals we should like 
to mention the Anekant, Jain Antiquary, Jain Hitai$l 
where literature and history are being discussed by Jain 
authors, many of whom, of course, have contributed also 
to non-Jinist journals. Nearest related to the periodicals 
are the series (grantha-mala ). In many cases they 
represent a very remarkable file including rare and 
significant works provided with a scholarly introduction. 
It is a pity that many Granthamalas should have become 
known in the West only in fragments, if at all. The 
&vetambaras can be proud of the volumes, apart from the 
SiddhSnta, published by the Agamodaya-Samiti, by the 
Devcand LalbhSi-J.-Pustakoddhara, the AtmSnanda- 
GrantharatnamSla (Bhn, 1911 ff.), the Yasovijaya-J. -Gr., 
started in 1904 and apparently^he oldest Jain series, and 
many more literary undertakings which cannot be 
enumerated here. Our thanks are equally due to the 
Digambaras. A parallel to the Siddhanta are the classical 
Digambara authors. They have been printed and 
translated in the Sacred Books of the Jains (Arrah 1917 
ff.; Sanatana-J. Gr. -M. (Ben. 1917ff.); 6rl Rayacandra-J. 
&astra-M. (Bo. 1916ff.) Manikcand-J. Gr.-M. (Bo. 1915ff.). 
The most recent series is the Jhanapltha-Martidevl-J.- 
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Gr.-M. (Banaras 1948ff.), a younger counterpart to the 
Sihghl-J.-Gr.-M. (Bo. 1933ff.) of the &vet5mbaras, edited 
by Muni Jinavijaya. 

§9. These intimations are merely meant to 
demonstrate the respectable activity within the Jain 
communities as to their almost inexhaustible stock of 
literature, an activity radiating as far as to the field of 
Western research. This state of affairs can be dated from 
the first two decades of this century. It is true that it was 
Hoemle who, as early as in 1890, could dedicate the first 
volume of his UvgsagadasSo to Vijayananda Sari 
(Anandavijaya=Atmarama, 1837-97) in grateful 
acknowledgment of various suggestions and corrections, 
though it is equally true that it was Vijayadharma Sari 
(1868-1922), never failing to help when being consulted 
by European scholars 34 , who proved by far more effective. 
The renaissance just mentioned with the 6vetambaras at 
least is due to his lasting impulse. 

For a long time research in Europe and America was 
known to the Jains but to a certain degree, that is to say, 
as far as their knowledge of English allowed. Books and 
articles in German and other Western languages 
frequently remained beyond their reach. Hence it follows 
that quite a number of data produced by them are well- 
known in Western literature. It is evident, therefore, that 
of all works of Jacobi’s (1850-1937) 36 none have come to 
their knowledge than those written in English. But even 
this crop harvested on the Jain field by an allround genial 
indologist was abundant enough for a Jain Conference in 

34. Western acknowledgments and recollections by Wintemitz, 
Guerinot, Belloni-Filippi and others; A. J. Sunawala, V. Dh. 
S., His Life and Work. With a prefatory note by F.W. 
Thomas, Cambridge 1922, the Same, Adarsha Sadhu, an 
ideal monk, 2nd ed. Cambridge 1934; Vijaya Indra Sari, 
Reminiscences of V. Dh. S., Shivpuri 1924. 

35. Obituary by H.V. Glasenapp ZDMG 92, pp. 1-14; the 
Author, Jain Gazette 1937. 
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1914 held on the occasion of Jacobi’s second stay in India, 
to bestow upon him the honorary title of Jaina-darsana- 
divakara. We are thus justified in this historical sketch 
in reproducing how to him, in several publications 36 , 
Jainism presented itself in view of its relation to other 
creeds and systems. 

§10. On the foregoing pages it has been said already 
that research started from the similarity observed between 
Mahavlra’s and the Buddha’s teaching, those two coeval 
features which both result in a monk’s life, touching each 
other in many respects and agreeing in considering Right 
Knowledge to be the means of how to get rid of the endless 
chain of rebirth. There is, however, a difference (among 
others) between them in that the Buddha does not share 
the high opinion of ascetic practices which, in Mahavira’s 
belief, are essential for reaching the ultimate goal. Further 
differences will be found in metaphysics. But here the 
partner of the comparison 37 is not so much Buddhism as 
is the Samkhya, In the Samkya the development of the 
world starts from matter that is imperishable and infinite 
as to quality going on in a determined sequel defined by 
means of Brahman term. The Jains, being far from the 
Brahman way of thinking, do not acknowledge such a 
sequel, since, in their eyes, the world is eternal, though 
they agree with the Samkhya in considering matter as 
being capable of developing in whatever direction. 
Moreover, logic compels them, as does the Samkhya, to 

36. On the Metaphysics and Ethics of the Jainas (Transact. 
3rd Congr. for the History of Relgion 2, pp. 59-66; Die 
Entwicklung der Gottesidee hei den Indem (1923) pp. 21ff.; 
Gott. Gelehrte Anz. 1919, pp. 16ff.; Encyclop. f. Rel. and 
Ethics 7, pp. 465ff.; SPAW 1929, pp. 322ff.; a summary in 
Forschungen und Fortschritte 6, p. 36. 

37. Comp. W. Bohn, Die Religion des Jaina und ihr Verhaltnis 
zum Buddhismus, Zeitschr. f. Buddhismus 3, pp. 113-140; 
Leumann, Buddha und MahSvlra, ibid., 4 (separate 
offprint, Munich 1921). 
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consider as important the transition (parinama) from the 
one status to the next. And third, both are in harmony as 
to the original conception of the soul. “The Jainas call jlva 
all souls, the Samkhya those that exist in the concrete 
world. Thus it seems that “soul” has been abstracted from 
“living being”, that is to say, from a popular view.” The 
same idea appears in the conception that the soul is as 
large as the body, a conception which is apparent with 
the Jains, while it is at least inferable from the original 
Samkhya and Yoga. Both Jainism and Samkhya pretend 
a plurality of bodies. It seems that this conception replaced 
the primitive idea of a plurality of souls at a time when 
the doctrine of the One Atman could not be neglected any 
longer. This applies to the doctrine of Karman and of 
reincarnation following from the former and which, by 
the by, is a primitive idea as well. Both Karman and 
reincarnation are the fundaments of the Samkhya system 
as well as of that of the Jains. The very fact that both 
these systems, as they now stand, are so very unlike to 
each other contributes to their common features being 
extremely significant, and this explains itself by their 
having embodied elements of common-sense view 
(Volksglauben). The time when this happened can be 
calculated thanks to non-Jinist testimonials of spiritual 
development as well as to chronology. Both agree in going 
back as far as the 8th century B.C. 

The Jain system, moreover, exhibits archaic traits not 
found in other systems. Among them we have the theory 
of the elementary particles (earth, water, fire, wind) 
possessing souls, and the names oidharma and adharma 
for the media of motion and stop. The former can be 
rubricated as animism, whereas in the latter there appears 
the conception of “invisible fluids which by contact cause 
sin and merit” 38 , a conception coming near to primitive 
sorcery. In later chapters of this book we are going to point 


38. Jacobi at frequent places. 
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out some more characteristics of such primitive or popular 
thinking (“Volksglaube”). It is very well imaginable that, 
apart from this basis, MahSvlra made use of the 
conceptions of other systems 39 , though his is not dependent 
on other systems we know of 40 . On the other hand it is 
probable that the Jains influenced the Yoga as taught by 
Patanjali, but in subordinate items only. There is no 
relation to the Vaise?ika system assumed by Jacobi, 
though it shares its atomistic character with that of the 
Jains. Since the similarity between both of them cannot 
possibly be ignored, the Jains maintained that a heretic 41 
named Chaluya Rohagutta was the inventor of the 
Vaise?ika system. For scholars 42 take the word Chaluya 
as an illusion to the six. (cha) categories in the “owl” (uluya)- 
philosophy, i.e. the teaching of the Kanadas or “crow- 
eaters”, i.e. “owls.” The doctrine imputed to Rohagutta is 
that he undertook to add a third category (rOsi) called 
nojlva, to the natural and traditional ones, viz. jlva and 
ajlva. It seems impossible to prove that the Vaise$ika took 
its origin from that rather funny doctrine. Rohagutta was 
defeated dialectically by 144 items the detailed list of 
which, being based on the Vaise§ika, turns out to be a 
secondary addition. 

§11. It is in this connexion that, last not least, we wish 
to refer to a subject common to both Jainism and 
Hinduism, without being entitled to pretend that the latter 

39. “MahSvlra probably borrowed much more from other sects 
than we shall ever be able to prove”, Jacobi SBE 45, p. 
XXXII. 

40. A conjecture that UmSsvSti» T. 7, 5ff. was influenced by 
the YogasOtra was not maintained by Jacobi SPWA1930, 
p. 607. Some contact between both of them is stated by 
him ad. T. 2, 52 and 9, 46. 

41. This was the 6th heresy of the 7 known in tradition (§ 17). 

42. Jacobi (following Weber) KalpasQtra p. 119, SBE 45, XXXV 
ff., ad T, 9. Most important Leumann, Ind. Stud. 17, p. 
121ff. 
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influenced the former. The belief in the force of magic 
syllables has its roots in the primitive stage of mankind. 
In Brahman literature it appears ever since the remotest 
times of antiquity. No wonder, then, that in later centuries 
we find it even in Jainism where a great many of Stotras 
resound with those incantations which even an illiterate 
might master. 43 But the Jains, moreover, have found a 
way for educated people to bring forward their praise and 
desire in writing. A vijja or magic formula appears in the 
peculiar manner of each consonant having the virama and 
being followed by the respective vowel ak?ara (e.g. t+u 
instead of tu). In the Canon the Mahanislha is the only 
representative 44 and thus goes conform with the 
Angaculiya, Ayaravihi, Vihimaggappava and other texts 
of a decidedly later date. On principle the Stotras are 
directed to an Arhat, though other persons, among whom 
there are certain Hindu goddesses, receive veneration all 
the same. But an Arhat is far beyond the reach of human 
affairs. Being in the state of pure cognition exclusively 
and without both sentiment and will, he cannot bestow 
grace and favour unto those who appeal to him. Hindu 
influence seems to have been at work in placing at his 
side two adjutants, one male (yak$a) and one female (yak$i, 
yak§ini), the former presumably being not more than the 
shadow of the latter 46 and it is these two that take care of 
a devout supplicant. That, on a large scale, Hindu 
mythology was adopted by the Jains and brought in accord 
with their own principles is a fact known too well that it 
should be treated here in detail. The remarkable process 
of making out of a Bodhisattva a Roman Catholic Saint 46 

43. Comp. Ch. Krause, Ancient Jaina Hymns, Ujjain 1952; the 
Author in Festschrift Nobel 1959. 

44. The Author, Mahanis. pp. 73 and 74ff. Studien pp. 66, 88, 
106. 

45. The Author, see footnote 1. 

46. E. Kuhn, Barlaam and Josaphat, comp. Wintemitz, History 
2, p. 416f. 
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finds its not less remarkable counterpart in the Jain ability 
of transforming epic heroes and other individuals into 
venerable persons of their own creed. The difference is 
that the said process in the West, thanks to translating a 
wandering subject into many languages, was unconscious, 
while the Jains with conscious energy satisfied their pious 
requirements at home. 

[Taken from Die Lehre der Jainas (1934), translated into 
English by Wolfgang Beurlen, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 
1962]. 



UNDERSTANDING JAIN RELIGION 
IN A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE * 

Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


I normally study any kind of religion from a historical 
point of view, because, I believe, if you understand the 
history of any religion, you would be able to get a better 
appreciation of any religion whatsoever. So is the case 
with Jainism. Jainism is a very old religion. There were 
24 Tlrthankars in Jainism. The first was known as 
Adinatha or R§abhadeva and the 24th Tlrthankara was 
Bhagavan Mahavira. The period of Mahavira is 
established as the 6th century B.C (599-527B.C). 
Mahavira lived for 72 years. During these 72 years 
Mahavira had brought about some revolutionary changes 
in the then society of India. This is a very important period 
in history as it was during this period that Zoroastrianism 
also developed in Iran. Their original language was called 
Avestan. This language was not known to a lot of people 
before the 18th century when the Avestan literature was 
deciphered and we came to know the contents of the text. 
Again it was the period of Pythagorus (6th/5th century 
B.C.) in Greece who started his philosophy of life in Greece 
around the same period. In China too it was the period 
when Lao-tse (6th century B.C.) developed Taoism, and 
Confucius (551-478 B.C.) preached his doctrines of 
morality known as Confucianism. In India the period saw 


* A revised, rearranged and augmented version of the lecture 
delivered on the 12th of December 2002 at the instance of 
Jain Vishva Bharati Institute, Ladnun, under the scheme 
of Understanding Religions. 
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the activities of Lord Mahavira and also of Lord Buddha. 
In a sense the 6th century B.C. was the turning point in 
the philosophical ideas of human beings in most parts of 
the world. If Lord Mahavira is attributed to the 6th 
century B.C, surely B$abhadeva, the 1st Tirthahkara, 
must have belonged to a much earlier period. It is to be 
noted that the name R§abha is found in \heRgveda, which 
dates back to 1500 B.C. It is, however, much later, around 
the 8th-10th centuries A.D. that the lives of Tirthankars 
were all compiled. 

The reason why I give emphasis to dates and history 
is to make it easy to understand religion by relating the 
circumstances under which any action would have taken 
place. It is said that R§abhadeva taught us many things, 
but unfortunately all of them were found in books written 
in some 1000-1500 years later. We do in fact find the life 
sketch of R§abha in the Kalpasutra, one of the Agama 
texts of the &vet5mbara Jains. So also .the life of 
PSrsvanStha, the 23rd Tirthahkara, is depicted in the 
Kalpasutra. The date of Parsvanatha is considered as 
817 B.C. There is reference to Ari§f;anemi in the same 
text that dates his life to 1000 B.C. In the Lahkavatdra- 
sutra, Aristanemi, among others, is also mentioned. So if 
we take 1500 B.C. as the starting point of the 1st 
Tirthahkara and the culmination of the 24th Tirthahkara 
to 600 B.C., it would be easy to say that that was the 
period when Jainism started to develop. 

Man has been trying his best to understand religion 
for over 3500 years. The English word religion is equated 
with the Indian term dharma. But the two terms have 
some differences in meaning and outlook. In fact, the basic 
meaning of religion (< Latin religion, substantive oireligUi, 
French religion, Middle English religioun) is piety, care, 
"the performance of duties to God and man". The word 
religion is not to be derived from Latin religOre, to bind, 
as it is normally done in common parlance, and states 
that religion means that which binds you or holds you. 
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The word is connected with Greek alego I care (< inf. 
alegein "to have a care for, to heed" cf. Greek algos, care, 
from the same root leg-). Homer has used the word in 
this sense in his Iliad (xvi. 388 )—theon opin ouk alegontes 
"not regarding the vengence of the gods", where the word 
indicates "fearing the gods". Gradually this meaning was 
shifted and relegated to the idea of what exists beyond 
the visible world of which human beings have no control. 
At a later time, this idea was nurtured through faith, 
belief, ritual, prayer, spiritual exercises and so on for 
guiding the everyday conduct of human beings. The 
religious activities are not guided by reason as is done in 
philosophy. In course of time, people are strictly adhered 
to the validity of religious beliefs and practices. The Indian 
term dharma (derived from the root dhr, to hold, with 
the suffix ma) means the norms for living in a society. 
The original sense is 'dharanad dharma ityahuh, dharmo 
dharayate prajah i.e. that which holds theprajas or people 
together are actually the social order. In the Indian 
context the more emphasis is given on the social order of 
a place. It is for that reason that we find in the 
-Manusamhita that the ten inner qualities of man 
constitute the characteristics of dharma. These are— 

dhrtih k$ama damo'steyam saucam indriya-nigrahahl 
dhir vidyd, satyam akrodho dasakam dharma- 

lak$anam// [6.92] 

" Contentment, forgiveness, self-control, non-stealing, 
purity (of mind), controlling of senses, intellect, 
knowledge, truth, non-anger (calmness) are the ten 
features of religion." 

And the same Manu in other context states briefly 
the essence of dharma which includes 

ahirnsa satyam asteyarh saucam indriya-nigrahahl 
evarh samasikam dharmam caturvarnye' bravin 

Manuhll [10.63] 
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"Non-violence, truth, non-stealing, and purity (of 
mind), are, in brief, the basis of religion as said by Manu 
in the context of four castes." 

The above mentioned qualities of religion are also 
propagated by the Jains in the forms oipanca-mahavratas 
(ahirhsa, non-injury, satya, truth, acaurya, non-stealing, 
brahmacarya, celibracy andaparigraha, non-accumulation 
of things), triguptis (vag-gupts, control of speech, kaya- 
gupti, control of body, and manogupti, control of mind), 
and pahca-samitis (Irya, care in walking, bhasa, care in 
speaking, e§atia, care in accepting alms, adana-nik$epa, 
care in taking up and setting down, and utsarga, care in 
excreting). These and many others are the basic things of 
Jain religion which one must acquire through right vision 
(or faith), right knowledge, and right conduct. 

In the Mahabharata also we often hear the terms like 
'this is your dharma' and 'that is what you need to do as 
per your dharma' etc. 

Every religion has its own beliefs or ways of living 
and that is what moulds one's life. It is to be noted in 
this connection that if you follow the doctrines of a 
particular group, then you belong to that faith. So 
whatever Mahavira and the later Jain teachers have put 
forth, they all come under the purview of Jainism, and if 
you believe in this philosophy, you are a Jain. This has 
been the cases throughout the ages. They were all kings 
or K?atriyas, but during the course of their life they 
became disenchanted with their life and kingly status, 
and renounced this material world, crowning their sons 
as kings, who, in turn, also became Jain saints/monks in 
their life time. 

At the very outset, it is to be noted that some basic 
Vedic thoughts and ideas which had come down to us from 
the time of the Rgveda (i.e. 15th cent. B.C.) to that of 
MahSvira (i.e. 6th cent. B.C.), were prevalent at the time 
of Mahavira who, by means of his convincing arguments, 
had tried his best to transform some of these ideas of the 
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people into the realm of reality. For example, according 
to the Vedas, God, the Supreme Power, created the world. 
Mahavira did not preach that God created the world. 
The Sutrakrtahga (1.3.64-68), one of the Agama granthas 
of the ^vetSmbaras, says that some people say that 
Brahma created the world, but it is false (Bamho is the 
word used in Prakrit). It says that people do not know 
that the world was never created by God and it is eternal. 
This was the first revolutionary idea that was preached 
by Mahavira in the 6th century B.C. 

The second revolutionary idea was that the life of all 
beings are very sacred and naturally they should not be 
killed, but should be protected. All animals wish to live, 
and not to be slain; therefore, the Jain monks must 
relinquish the dangerous killing of animals. 

Thirdly, the Vedic concept of Atman (self) is 
challenged. According to the Vedic Upanisads, Atman is 
permanent, without beginning, change or end. Mahavira 
opposed this view and said—"Reality (sat) is not 
permanent, unchangeable or endless". What is the actual 
construction of Atma which we call soul? In general, 
according to Indian Philosophy, the Atma of the human 
beings is ultimately connected to the Paramatma, which 
is the Supreme Authority or the Supreme Soul. In between 
there are intermediary stages. But what the Jains call as 
Atma and ParmOtma is different, because the Jains do 
not believe in an outside Absolute power, their 
interpretation of Atma (i.e. jiva), is different. 

Fourthly, about the origin of the idea of Ahimsa. In 
India, the cult of ahimsa is very old. It is found in Vedic 
as well as in Buddhist religions. In the Rgveda we have 
lots of passages on Ahimsa- 'mfl him$ih'. Buddhism too 
deals with Ahimsa. But since it was only the Jains who 
philosophized Ahimsa or made it a part of their 
philosophy, Ahimsa becomes a property of Jainism. In 
most of the Indian literature, whatever be the language 
— be it Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, Hindi, Telugu, Tamil, 
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Kannada, or Malayalam, —you will see that they deal 
with some aspects of Ahirhsa in their writings. 

There is a Tamil book, 'Tolkappiyam' , which is one of 
the oldest Tamil literary works belonging to about the 
3rd centuty B.C., speaks about Ahirhsa. It is in three 
parts. The first deals with phonology oicentamiz, that is, 
the letters (ezuttu) of Tamil. The second deals with words, 
forms and inflections (col) and the third has literature 
(porul.), and 'alankara' as well. In this literature too there 
are some passages on Ahirhsa. I have read a translation 
of the 'Rural.' belonging to the 3rd or 4th cent. A.D., a 
very famous Tamil literature, which, some claim, was 
written by the Jains; and I find that it describes Ahirhsa 
as one of the great domestic and ascetic virtues. 

So when the Jains started establishing the truth in 
accepting Ahirhsa as fundamental of human life, they 
started philosophizing it, prepared a logic and ultimately 
tried their best to establish Ahirhsa as a kind of 
philosophy. That is why whenever we talk of Jainism, 
we relate it to Ahirhsa. It is thus described or delineated 
by almost all types of people. 

Finally, another important aspect of Jainism is the 
'karma' theory. Why does any life, be it human or animal, 
get rebirth? According to Buddhism, it is because we have 
tanha (tr§na) 'desire'. When this desire is not fulfilled in 
this life we are reborn again to fulfill our desires. In 
Hinduism many reasons are given for rebirth. One of them 
is that as the Cittasuddhi has not been done in this life, 
we are reborn. It is the Jains who say that we are born 
again and again, because our 'Jiarmak$aya' is not yet done 
completely. It is because you have not completely 
eradicated the effect of karma that you have done in this 
life, you are bound to take your birth again. So rebirth is 
common to all philosophies, but the reasons of rebirth 
are different. It is only the Jains who believe that as long 
as karma is not destroyed, beings are bound to come back 
again. 
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When someone starts preaching, even if it be the basic 
truth, if it is not currently popular, then one meets with 
lots of resistance. This has happened all over the world. 
For example, the whole of Greece once thought that 
Socrates was mad, because the ideas he had put forth 
were very new to the then existing society. Similarly, 
Mahavira also encountered with lots of oppositions when 
he started preaching his ideas. The first encounter that 
Mahavira met was Lord Buddha. Buddha and Mahavira 
met each other for many times. They held lots of 
discussions on soul, life after death, existence of Hell and 
Heaven and so on. In the Payasi-sutta of the Dighanikaya 
No. 23, the existence of a soul substance is denied by 
Payasi as it was done by Buddha himself . In the 
Majjhima-nikaya in the Upali-sutta (No. 56) there is a 
dialogue between Buddha and Mahavira with regard to 
the practice of asceticism. In this way, we can see lots of 
references to the views of Mahavira in the Buddhist 
literature. I have a feeling from the pages of history that 
perhaps Buddha could not stand the arguments of 
Mahavira, as Buddha's arguments were all refuted, while 
Mahavira's arguments were very poignant and logical. 
As a result, Buddhism could not stay in India for a long 
time. And in the 3rd century B.C., at the time of Asoka 
(273-236 B.C.), though he was a Buddhist, he sent his 
missionaries to other parts of India, even to Sri Lanka. 
Once Buddhism went out of India, and started spreading 
outside, it never came back. There are, of course, some 
followers even today in Magadha, Nalanda and in 
Chattagong, apart from China, Tibet, South-East Asiatic 
countries outside India. Another encounter which 
Mahavira had to face was the Ajlvika sampradaya which 
was very famous at that time. MudgaJayana had an 
encounter with Mahavira, which is described in the 7th 
chapter of the UpGsakadasG-sutra of the 6vet5mbara 
canonical literature. Like the AJlvikas, there was another 
group in the south called 'Yapanlya' which was also very 
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famous. Amulyachandra Sen in his book— Schools and 
Sects in Jain Literature (Visva-Bharati, &antiniketan, 
1931) describes the Jain sects in the canonical literature. 
This book is not available now, but may be traced in 
some library. 

During the time of Lord Mahavira, some of his ardent 
disciples, later on came to be known as Ganadharas ( gana 
means 'a group of people' and dhara means'one who holds 
it together’) were perplexed with some of the thoughts 
and ideas of Mahavira which were antagonistic to the then 
existing Vedic ideas of India. In order to dispel their 
notions about certain existing ideas, these disciples 
straightforward asked Mahavira certain things which 
were the burning questions of the day. At the time of 
Mahavira, these ardent disciples, eleven in number, were 
at a loss to know the real nature of Soul, Karma, Jiva, 
basic five elements (pahca mahabhutas), birth in the same 
form in the next birth, Bondage and Deliverace, Existence 
of Heaven and Hell, existence of Papa and Punya, 
existence of the other world, and finally Mok$a- These 
eleven Ganadharas had asked Mahavira any one of these 
questions for clarification and understanding. In course 
of time, these eleven basic questions formed the eleven 
salient doctrines (tattvas) of Jainism. Indrabhati had the 
doubt regarding the existence of soul; while Agnibhuti 
had the doubt regarding Karma whose existence could 
not be vissible. Vayubhati was poignant in asking 
Mahavira about Jiva. His doubt was whether the body 
itself was the Jiva (soul) or whether it was different from 
the Jiva. Vyakta's question was based on the five elements 
(pahca mahabhutas) of the world. He asked whether the 
basic five elements (pahca mahabhutas) were real or 
tinreal. Sudharma asked Mahavira whether the Jiva 
would be the same kind or different in the next birth. 
Mapdita had the doubt regarding bondage and 
deliverance. The doubt of Mauryaputra was whether the 
deities and Heaven exist at all or not. Akampita had the 
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doubt regarding the existence of Hell. Acalabhrata's doubt 
was regarding the existence oipunya and papa. Metaryas 
doubt was regarding the existence of the other world; 
whereas Prabhasa's doubt was whether there could be 
anything like Moksa. 

These questions of the eleven Ganadharas are of a 
crucial nature, and ultimately formed the basic 
profound philosophical doctrines of Jainism. In course 
of time, the followers of Mahavira developed these 
ideas in different ways by their incisive intellectual 
analysis. At a much later time, people posed with 
such questions like-what is sat ? What is the ultimate 
goal of a thing? - so on and so forth. It was in the 3rd 
century A.D., a philosopher called Umasvati, in his 
book Tattvarthasutra or Tattvarthadhigamasutra, first 
defined 'sat', based on the canonical literature of the 
Svetambaras. That which is reality is ‘sat’ — that 
which exists. It has ‘utpada’ (origin), vyava (deviation 
from the original) and dhrauvya (permanent). So in 
Jainism we consider 'sat' —reality as having three 
points. That is, it has an origin and a deviation, but 
at the same time it is fixed. 

The question that comes to our mind from the above 
is how can one thing be fixed, is changed ? If it is fixed, it 
cannot be changed, and if it changes, it cannot be fixed. 
Let me give you an example. Let us take the case of a 
seed of a plant. When you plant the seed, it sprouts out 
after a few days and a little later becomes a tree with 
branches, leaves etc. In course of time, it decays and dies. 
So it has three stages, but the basic seed is the same, it 
never dies. Let us take another example of clay—mfttika. 
A potter makes a pot out of clay and when the pot is 
destroyed, it once again turns into earth, so, in fact, the 
clay is never destroyed. It remains only mud; that which 
is made out of clay is destroyed. This was the idea put 
forth by Umasvati in the 3rd century A.D. 

These ideas over a period of time became their 
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philosophy too. Originally it was only an idea and then 
became a philosophy. So what is philosophy in the real 
sense of the term ? When does a statement turn into a 
philosophy? Sometimes it is difficult to define exactly what 
we talk about. When we study certain things 
systematically, with an objective behind it, giving it a 
causal relationship between the subject and the effect, 
then it automatically comes under the purview of 
philosophy. Every incident in one's own life has a 
philosophy of its own. When I say that this is how I do 
something, then that becomes my philosophy. We very 
often ask, what is your philosophy in life? - May be to 
earn money, or to be kind to others etc. Throughout the 
history, the Jains have tried to prove how Ahirhsa could 
become a religio-philosophy of life. People will not find 
fault with philosophy, because it gives a cause and effect 
relationship. Sometimes it is based on one's own 
experience. 

In establishing Ahirhsa as a valid philosophy, we will 
have to depend on Logic. The basic question of Logic is— 
in what way do we consider something as right or wrong? 
We have five senses— cak§u, karna, jihva, nasikd, and 
tvak- and whatever we sense through them we believe 
them. Some philosophies claim that what we see may or 
may not be true, but these five senses are our basic 
instruments of cognizance for pratyak$a. Some 
philosophies claim that our mind can be one of the organs 
by which we perceive a thing—knowledge. What is 
knowledge? Knowledge is a word we often use almost 
everyday. We often talk about the right knowledge, as 
Jainism does. * 

Actually, knowledge is a system of ideas corresponding 
to a system of things and involving a belief in such 
correspondences. There is basically three systems of ideas. 
You have an idea, say, of a chair or of a table, but if you 
have never seen one in your life you cannot have an idea, 
because you have no knowledge of either a table or a chair. 
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So you must have some idea corresponding to a system 
of things, in this case a chair or a table to be able to say, 
"this is a chair or this is a table". Then you believe, 
depending on this idea, that this is indeed a chair or a 
table. These are the definitions that are given in the books 
of Logic. 

In Jainism knowledge has a distinctive role to play 
and right knowledge is greatly emphasized. Right 
knowledge helps us examine the matter by right 
conviction. In every human being (Jiva), there is some 
sort of knowledge latent in him. But as long as that 
knowledge in not testified with right conviction that 
knowledge is not a right knowledge. It is considered as 
false knowledge (mithya-jhdna). Knowledge is a mental 
process, it is normally accompanied with conviction. For 
example, if I see a nurse with a boy on the street, I have 
the right conviction that there are a woman and a boy 
outside. This conviction is further enhanced with the idea 
that the woman is a nurse. Uptil now our knowledge is 
not complete. But if we know the full details about the 
nurse and the boy, their whereabouts, their locality, their 
positions and so on, then we can say that we have a right 
knowledge about them. That is why, in Jainism right 
knowledge (samyag jhana) is greatly emphasized. This 
knowledge must be free from doubts. 

Knowledge is of five kinds; Mati-jh&na, Srutra-jhana, 
Avodh.i-jnd.na, Manahparyd.ya-jh5.na and Kevala-jhana. 
Mati-jhdna is acquired by means of the five senses, or by 
means of the organ of thinking. Sruta-jhana is based on 
the interpretation of words and their meanings, writings, 
signs and gestures, etc. It is related to mati-jhdna. Avadhi- 
jh&na is the knowledge of the past; it is the transcendent 
knowledge of material things; it is obtained with the help 
of higher perception. It can be acquired by austerities. It 
is acquired by celestial and infernal souls. Manahparyaya- 
jhona is the knowledge of the thoughts and feelings of 
others. Only human beings possess it and they obtain it 
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by means of higher perfection. Kevala-jhana is the perfect 
knowledge which is acquaired in its pure and undefiled 
condition by the perfect ones. 

But the knowledge of the first three types is considered 
as bad, as long as it does not come from perfect believe, 
whereas the last two types of knowledge are perfect only 
among human beings having proper belief. But knowledge 
is bad when one understands sat and asat without any 
distinction, his knowledge is bad knowledge (ajnana), and 
bad knowledge leads to mithyatva. But for the Jains, 
falsehood has no place, and cannot be considered as jndna 
in the real sense of the term. But in Indian philosophy 
even mithyatva, falsehood, is also a type of knowledge. 
Even Buddhism says that what we see connot be denied, 
and this is similar to the Vedantic idea of Maya. For 
example, you see a rope in the dark and you mistake it 
for a snake. For that duration of time, the rope becomes 
the snake. But when we recognize the rope for a rope, 
the illusion (maya) is over and the illusion becomes mithyG, 
(false) and is naturally wrong. So we can see that falsehood 
is also a form of knowledge though lived for a short while. 

As I mentioned earlier Jainism had its origin in Bihar. 
But later on Jainism spread far and wide from there to 
different parts of India. In the 4th century B.C. during 
the period of Chandragupta Maurya (324-300 B.C), there 
was a famine in Magadha, and it lasted for over 12 years. 
(There is reference to this famine in the inscriptions of 
Sravanabelagola in Karnataka). During this period the 
Jains found it very difficult to beg alms from door to door, 
because of various restrictions and taboos. So a group of 
Sadhus migrated to the South after travelling through 
Vindhya and other places and finally settled down in 
Sravanabelagola. These Sadhus then started preaching 
Jainism there. This is the reason why Jainism spread in 
the south. So there were many Sadhus and Monks in the 
south. 

Historically the division of the two sects—^vetambara 
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and Digambara—started when the people who had gone 
down to the south returned to the north in Magadha, 
where they perceived the differences between the two 
sects. This I would aay is the basic turning point. Each 
claimed that theirs was the authentic teachings of 
Mahavlra, while the other was mutilating it. But they 
lived side by side and it was only in the 1st century A.D., 
that is, the 79 A.D., or may be even the 4th or 3rd century 
B.C. that they started splitting up and by the 5th century 
A.D., they became completely different. When the people 
from the north migrated to the south came back to 
Magadha, they started looking at the differences between 
their acaras or vyavaharas (conducts). For example, the 
Digambaras say that Mahavlra did not wear any clothes, 
whereas the Svetambaras insist that he did. But if you 
see the statues of Mahavlra belonging to the period from 
1st century B.C. down to 13th-14th centuries A.D. they 
are all naked. So this becomes a point in favour of the 
Digambaras. Another difference is that the Svetambaras 
believe that women can also get renunciation or nirvana, 
but, according to the Digambaras, women cannot get 
nirvana at all. According to the Svetambaras, Mahavlra 
was married and had a daughter before he renounced the 
world, but, according to the Digambaras, Mahavlra was 
not married at all. The canonical literature of the 
Svetambaras is 45 in number which are not accepted by 
the Digambaras who have three different texts divided 
into 45 books. The Digambaras place the date of Mahavlra 
between 659 and 587 B.C., whereas the Svetambaras place 
Mahavlra between 599 and 527 B.C. 

In course of time, there arose many Sanghas, groups 
of people, in the South. According to the Digambara 
tradition, th eMula-sangha (the original community) was 
divided into four groups, such as, Nandi-sahgha, Sirhha- 
sangha, Deva-sahgha, and Sena-sangha, are all groups 
that propagated the Jaina culture and the names normally 
took the name of the person who founded the Sanghas. 
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Again, in contrast to the above four sahghas of the 
Mulasahgha a few more sects came up and they were- 
YOpanlya-sangha, Dravida-sangha, Mathura-sahgha and 
Ka$tha-sahgha. Out of these sanghas, in modern times, 
the Digambara sects are-Bispanthls, Terapanthls, 
Gumanpanthls and so on. In the north Jainism flourished 
from Magadh in Bihar to Rajasthan, Gujarat, MahSra?tra, 
Bengal, Orissa, Madhya-Pradesa, Uttara-Pradesa, Punjab 
and Kashmir. Just as in the South we have many Sanghas 
of the Digambaras, so also in the North, we have many 
gacchas of the Svetambaras, and these are 
Kharataragaccha, Tapagaccha, Upakesagaccha, 
Parsvacandragaccha, Ancalagaccha, Paurnanaya- 
kagaccha, Agamikagaccha and so on. Later on, there 
evolved Lumpakagaccha, SthanakavOsls, Terapanthls, 
Ve$adharas and Vandhyas. 

For over 2000 years, different philosophers in India 
have propagated Jainism in different ways. We will, 
therefore, talk of Jainism with this historical background. 
What are the books upon which all our arguments will be 
based ? We will primarily depend upon the canonical 
literature of the Jains. The Jains were divided into two 
groups—the Svetambara and the Digambara. In course 
of time, we found that the two groups had different sets 
of literature as well. The Svetambara canonical literature 
is popularly known as Agama grantha or Siddhanta. 
Agama refers to 'that which has come down' to us from 
Lord Mahavlra. It is called Siddhanta because that is the 
essence (conclusion) of the speeches of Lord Mahavlra. 
But in 1939 the canonical literature of the Digambaras 
was discovered in Moodbidri and the first publication 
(edited by Hiralal Jain) started from Amaravati. In course 
of time, the Digambara canonical literature, such as, the 
$atkhandOgama, Kasayapahuda, and Mahabandha were 
all published. 

Among the Digambara scholars, some are worth 
mentioning. It was probably in the early centuries of the 
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Christian era that we have some Digambara writers who 
contributed a lot to the cause of Jainism. The first among 
them was Kundakunda (1st or 3rd century A.D.) who 
wrote many books, Pravacanas&ra, Niyamasara, 
Samayasara, Pancastikayasara, Prabhrta-traya or Sara- 
traya and so on. These books of Kundakunda were, of 
course, the earliest, while the other literature followed 
him. This was the first secular Digambara literature as 
far as we know. Today, of course, many Digambara 
literature like Kattigeyanuvekkha and Vattakera's 
Mulacara, Sivarya's Bhagavati-aradhana, 

Yativr§abhacarya's Tiloyapannatti were published from 
many places and Jainism spread throughout the length 
and breadth of South India. Starting from Karnataka, it 
spread to Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Mysore and 
Kerala as well. The Jain influence had not been very 
appreciable in Kerala till then. 

It is to be noted this connection that enormous literature 
in different languages had been developed in the south. 
Starting from the literature in the Prakrit language, we 
have the Jain literature in Kannada, Telugu and in Tamil. 
Tamil and Kannada have a lot of literature on Jainism. 
Most of the Kannada literature till very recently was found 
on Jainism and also on Jain philosophy. Till about the 10th 
century A.D. there was no separate Malayalam Jain 
literature, but subsequently we did have some Malayalam 
literature as well. It was after the 8th century that Adi 
Sankara introduced many Sanskrit words into Malayalam 
and the languages like Telugu and Kannada started having 
the influence of 'Manipravalanaya'. Tamil, however, has 
retained its original identity even till today, though the 
Sanskrit influences on Tamil can be found even now. It is 
this background that we need to understand the Jain 
religion in the South. 

At a much later time, three of the Digambara writers 
became famous, and they were Pujyapada Devanandin, 
Samantabhadra and Akalankadeva. 
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Pujyapada Devanandin (6th cent). A.D.) wrote a 
commentary on Umasvati's Tattvartha-sUtra, known as 
Sarvartha-siddhi. Samantabhadra (600 A.D. or 8th cent. 
A.D.) also wrote a commentary on Umasvati's 
Tattvarthddhigama-sutra, the introduction to which is 
known as Devagama-stotra or AptamimcLmsd. in which the 
Jainistic philosophy of Syadvada is explained. His 
Yuktyanusasana is also another philosophical work. 
Almost at the same time was Akalanka (10th cent. A.D.) 
who also wrote a commentary on the Tattvdrthddhigama- 
sutra, known as Tattvartha-raja-varttika. He also wrote a 
commentary on Samantabhadra's Aptamim&rhsa, known 
as A§tasatl. Akalanka is also the author of Ny&ya- 
viniscaya, Laghiyastraya, Svarupa-sambodhana and 
Prayascittagrantha. Akalanka's views were opposed by 
Kumarila, while VidySnanda Patrakesarin and 
Prabhacandra defended Akalanka. 

In this connection I would like to state the importance 
of the three eminent Svetambara Jaina writers who 
contributed a lot to the cause of the spread of Jainism 
through their writings. These authors are, in a sense, 
pioneers in the field of Jainism. Their enormous 
compositions on different subjects have enriched the Jain 
literature to a great extent. There is a gap of nearly five 
hundred years from each other. They are Haribhadra, 
Hemacandra and Yasovijaya. 

HaribhadrasUri, the most distinguished and prolific 
Jaina writer of the 8th century (705-775 A.D.), is credited 
with having written the philosophy of AnekOnta first. 
While there were others ^ho also wrote, it was 
HaribhadrasUri who wrote AnekantajayapatUkO, to 
establish the philosophy of manysidedness for judging a 
thing. Later, of course, there were many Jain scholars 
who had written on this philosophy following 
HaribhadrasUri. There were some very powerful authors 
on both sides, but it was the Digambaras who had 
contributed a lot to the AnekdntavOda philosophy. It 
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explains how an object or an idea can be judged from all 
possible angles of vision. It is a fact worth noting that 
according to the Jains a substance has two opposite 
characters—permanence and change, universality and 
particularity, similarity and dissimilarity. The Jain 
authors like Samantabhadra, Akalanka, Vidyanatha and 
Yasovijaya laid a firm foundation of Anekantavada and 
established a grand superstructure of Anekanta doctrine. 
Th eAnekd.ntajayapata.kCi of Haribhadrastlri is a standard 
work on the subject and is the most solid contribution to 
the treasure house of Jain philosophy. 

Haribhadra was the first to write commentaries on 
the Jaina Agama texts of which again Avassaya and 
Dasavealiya have come down to us. In Haribhadra's 
commentaries many interesting tales are found. In his 
Sanskrit commentries he retained the narratives in their 
original Prakrit form. Hemacandra has taken some of 
his stories in his Sthaviravali-carita. Haribhadra is also 
the author of Upadesapada and 32 A§takani. In his 
famous book on general philosophy §ad~darsana- 
samuccaya, he mainly deals with Nyaya, Vaisesika, 
Samkhya, Jaimini and Buddhism, and lastly on Jainism 
in a short section. Loka-tattva-nirnaya is his another 
philosophical text in Sanskrit verses, where also he has 
discussed other systems including Jainism. He wrote a 
commentary on Umasvami's Tattvarthadhigama-sutra. 
He also wrote a commentary on the Nyciyapravesa of 
the Buddhist DinnSga. His other works are Yogabindu, 
Yoga-dr$ti-samuccaya, Dharmabindu etc. All these works 
deal with the doctrines of Jainism. Jacobi mentions some 
other works of Haribhadra. They are Anekanta-jaya- 
patGka with his own commentary, Sastra-vartta- 
samuccaya, $odasa-prakarai}.a. Haribhadra's 
Samardicca-kaha is a prototype of Tarangavati and is 
a Prakrit prose romance. Haribhadra also wrote a satire 
DhUrtdkhyGna by name in five SkhyOnas (stories) during 
the reign of king SammattarSya of Cito^la. (S.R. 
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Banerjee, Introducing Jainism, Calcutta, 2002, 
pp. 33-34). 

Again it was in the 12th century that we had "the 
Omniscient of the Kali Age" (Kali-kala-sarvajna) 
Hemacandra (1088-1172A.D.) of Gujarat who not only 
wrote on Jain philosophy but also on grammar, 
lexicography, poetics and metrics, of the Prakrit and 
Sanskrit languages. In fact, the growth of Jainism was 
distinct after the monumental works of Hemacandra. It 
was because of Hemacandra that Gujarat became a main 
stronghold of the Svetambara Jainas and had remained 
so for centuries. In fact, the Jain literature flourished to 
a great extent in the 12th and 13th centuries in Gujarat. 
Hemacandra wrote several works, such as ,Siddha-hema- 
sabdanusasana, Dhatupatha, Unadi-sutra, Lihganusasana 
on grammar; and, Abhidhana-cintamani, Anekartha- 
sarhgraha, Nighantu-se§a. Ekak§ara-namamala, 
Desinamamala on lexicography; and Chando'nusasana, 
Kavyanusasana on metrics and rhetorics; and Dxryasraya- 
kavya, Tri$a§ti-salaka-purusa-carita, Parisi§ta-parvan 
(Sthaviravail), Jaina Ramayana on Mahakavyas; and 
Pramana-mimarhsa, Anya-yoga-vyava-cchedika (in 32 
verses) and Yogasastra on philosophy. Hemacandra 
attacked on Brahmanical morality, particularly on Manu, 
and had shown convincingly that the morality as 
proclaimed by Manu was incompatible with the command 
of Ahirhsa. 

In the 17th century we also have Yasovijaya (1624- 
1688 A.D.) whose contribution to Jainism was a turning 
point in the Jain history. He was the first who tried to 
reconcile the differences between the Svetambara and the 
Digambara conflict. It was he who wanted "to prove that 
the Kevalin, the completely Enlightened, so long as he 
leads a physical life, must take nourishment, that women 
can attain to release, and that the ordinary objects of 
usage of the monks, garments etc, are not to be counted 
as "possessions”, and that the saintly life does not exclude 
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life in the world. (Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. II, p. 593). Though he is not a prolific writer, he 
seems to be a bulky writer. All his works are full of 
thoughts and ideas. His Adhyatma-parik§a in Prakrit with 
a Sanskrit commentary by the author himself, is a treatise 
on self-realisation. His Jnana-bindu-prakarana (written 
in 1675) and Jhanasara or A§taka-prakarana relate the 
essence of knowledge for acquiring the right perception 
of an object. It is also said that he revised the Dharma- 
sarngraha written by Manavijaya in 1681. This is a bulky 
book which describes the duties of the householder and 
ascetic. This book is very rich in quotations, and it is seen 
that nearly 103 works and 26 authors are quoted in this 
book. 

In the history of Jainism certain new ideas (which 
were once discarded by Mahavira) started to appear again. 
Around the 10th century A.D. differences in certain 
interpretaions of Jainism came in. For example, Mahavira 
did not believe in Caturasrama, that is, Brahmacarya, 
Grhastha, Vanaprastha, and Sannyasa (Jaina name is 
bhik§u) , but in the 9-10th centuries A.D., these started 
coming up again in Jainism. It is believed that Jinasena 
(9th cent. A.D.), a pupil of Virasena, and the friend of 
King Amoghavar§a I (815-877 A.D.), and an author of 
the Adipurana, accepted the Caturasrama system of 
Hinduism. His follower the famous Digambara 
Ca.mun4arS.ya (lOth-llth centuries A.D.) in his work 
Caritra-sara has acknowledged this concept of the four 
asramas of the Hindus. Except one (i.e. bhik$u the name 
of the fourth stage), the names are also the same. 

After a few centuries, Asadhara (1240 A.D.) in his 
SBgaradharmamrta and Medhavin (1504 A.D.) in his 
SrSvakSc&ra had given threefold classification of the 
SrOvaka. These are pdkfika, nai$thika, and sadhaka. A 
pQk^ika-sravaka is a layman who practises the anuvratas 
and the mulagunas. He is called a pdk&ka layman, because 
he has an inclination (pak§a) towards ahimsa, while, on 
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the contrary, the naisthika-sravaka (which is, in fact, 
equivalent to naisthika-brahmacari and which is again 
later on called k$ullaka) is one who pursues his path 
upwards for spiritual attainment and practises the tenfold 
dharmas of the ascetic. As in his culminating point (ni$tha) 
he leaves the household life, he is called nai&hika sravaka. 
A Sadhaka is he who concludes (sadhayati) or renounces 
his human body by carrying out sallekhana. (S.R. Banerjee, 
Introducing Jainism, Calcutta, 2002, pp 34, 36). The 
inclusion of this idea in the history of Jainism was due to 
some historical influences of the time . Sometimes these 
differences might also be due to some other reasons. 

Jainism is very severe, very difficult to follow. 
Particularly the life of the Svetambara Sadhus who roam 
from place to place is very difficult to follow. They cannot 
cross the sea or water. As the Jaina Sadhus and Sadhvis 
could not cross the sea, Jainism did not spread outside 
India. But in the last quarter of the twentieth century, 
some groups of Jains travelled all over the world spreading 
Jainism. They are not Sadhus and Sadhvis in the real 
sense of the term, but they are called Sramana and 
Sramani. They are allowed to travel everywhere. This 
started almost at the end of the 20th century, and the 
Terapanthi Sadhu community was the pioneers in this 
respect. The Jaina monks and nuns should not stay in 
one place for a long time and they must be constantly on 
the move preaching their religion. They can halt in one 
place only during the rainy season and resume their 
journey as soon as the rains are over. Even our present 
Acarya Mahaprajnaji has beenconstantly roaming for over 
70 years now. He has perhaps now left Ahmedabad as 
well. I saw him moving in the_years 1958-59 in Calcutta 
and that is where I met the AcSryaji for the third time, 
the first time I met him was in 1957 at Sujangarh in 
Rajasthan. Wherever they moved, the monks preached 
the Jaina philosophy and that is how the religion was 
propagated. People attended these preachings in large 
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numbers and often became the followers of the religion 
as well. It is said that in those days both Buddha and 
MahSvira used to go from place to place trying to convince 
the kings and the queens by their views, because unless 
the kings accepted it, you could not make the rest of the 
people (prajas) accept their views. Normally when they 
addressed the king in the assembly, common people were 
also there, listening. It is also said that there were over 
5-6 lakhs followers of Mahavira in those days and the 
preaching basically involved the fundamental truths and 
also removing from the minds of the followers any kinds 
of doubts or confusions relating to who he was and what 
was his role on this earth. 
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APPENDIX 

SOME MAJOR RELIGIONS AND RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE WORLD 

A. MAJOR RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 

1. Christianity 

a) Roman Catholic 

b) Orthodox Catholic 

c) Protestants 

d) Coptic Christians 

2. Judaism 

a) Jews and Judaism 

b) Jewish Sects 

i) Karaism 

ii) Cabala 

iii) Hasidism 

3. Hinduism (Sanatana/Brahmanism) 

4. Jainism (Svetambara and Digambara) 

5. Buddhism (Mahayana and Hlnayana) 

6. Saivism (Saktism) 

7. Vaisnavism 

8. Sikhism (Grantha-sahib) 

9. Brahma-ism (propagated by Raja Ram Mohan Ray) 

10. Islam (Muslims/Mohammedanism/Sufism) 

11. Taoism 

12. Confucianism 

13. Shintoism 

14. Lamaism 

15. Zoroastrianism (Religion of the Parsees) 

16. Animism 

17. Baha’i Faith 

18. Druze 

19. Pagan Religion ^ 

20. Popular Beliefs 

B. PRIMITIVE RELIGIONS 

a) 1. Ancestor worship 

2. Animal worship 

3. Fateshism 

4. Magic 

5. Human Sacrifice 
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6. Shamanism 

7. Totenism 

b) 1. Cargo Cults 

2. Ghost Dance 

3. Nativistic movements 

4. Peyotism 

5. Sun-Dance 

6. Voodoo 

C. SUBJECTS OF RELIGION 

1. Creation of the world (Myths of) 

2. God (Existence of God) 

3. Heaven and Hell 

4. Eschatology (the things after Death) 

5. Faith, Prayer and Belief 

6. Feast and Festival 

7. Priesthood, Ritual and Spiritual exercises 

8. Sacrifice/W orship 

9. Soul/Atma/Paramatma 


D. IDEAS OF GOD 


1. Monotheism -» Monism 

2. Dualism -» Deism 

3. Polytheism —» Pluralism 

4. Theism -* Pantheism 

5. Agnosticism Atheism 

6. Yahweh/Brahma/Allah 

7. Devil and Satan 


E. RELIGIONS OF INDIA AND JAPAN 


India 

Japan 

1. Hinduism/Sanatana/Brahmanism 

2. Buddhism 

3. Jainism 

4. Saivism (Saktism) 

5. Vatavism 

6. Sikhism 

7. Brahma-ism 

8. Islam/Muslim 

9. Christianity 

10. Zoroastrianism 

1. Buddhism 

2. Shintoism 

3. Confucianism 

4. Christianity 

5 Popular Beliefs 








SCHOOLS AND SECTS IN JAIN LITERATURE 

Amulya Chandra Sen 


The canonical literature of the ^vetambara Jainas 
contains many references to various philosophical schools 
and religious sects apparently contemporaneous with 
itself. Although the canon in the form we have it now is a 
creation of the Council of Valabhi held in circa 454 A.C. 
under the presidentship of Devardhiganin, yet the matter 
contained in it is much older. This Council reduced the 
text to writing. The first collection was, however, made 
by the Council of Pataliputra which, according to 
Hemacandra, met during the reign of Asoka Maurya. 
Additions were made no doubt during the subsequent 
redactions, but the essentials remained unchanged 
through the long years of canonical revision which brought 
with it accretions of extraneous matter. The statements 
which form the subject matter of discussion in the 
following pages picture a state of things much earlier than 
Devardhiganin’s age and earlier even than the Council of 
Pataliputra. 

The beliefs and practices discussed in the Jaina texts 
were considered heretical from the point of view of the 
Jainas or the Nirgranthas, as they were called in the 
earlier days, and as such it was necessary for them to 
state and criticise the views aqd practices of many of those 
schools and sects. An attempt has been made in the 
following pages to give a comprehensive account of all 
these sects and schools. Some works outside the Jaina 
canon have also been sometimes referred to for the purpose 
of illustrating the matter contained in the canon. 
References in the later works of §vetambaras and 
Digambaras to systems of thought adverse to them have 
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been rejected for the simple reason that they deal with 
circumstances of later ages influenced by conditions of 
later times when such works were composed. In many 
cases parallel references and accounts have been 
mentioned from the literature of the Buddhists, as they 
and the Jainas having started their career about the same 
time the former are likely to furnish reliable evidence on 
matters referred to by the latter, both being outside the 
Brahmanical fold and having a strong critical outlook. 

That the time the Jaina canon treats of was one 
bristling with conflicting views and rival schemes may 
easily be gathered from such statements as “See, there 
are men who control themselves, whilst others only 
pretend to be houseless.” 1 The Acarahga Sutra, one of the 
oldest of the canonical texts, says that “To friendly or 
hostile heretics one should not give alms, drink, dainties 
and spices...nor do them service.... Some here are not well 
instructed as regards the subject of conduct; ... they 
pronounce opinions. ...Know that all this is without 
reason.” 2 The Sutrakrtahga Sutra, another of the most 
authoritative texts, says “These heretics will never be 
saved. ... some unworthy sramanas who hold wrong 
doctrines are afraid of what is free from danger and are 
not afraid of real danger.” 3 “Some who search after truth 
and pretend to practise the Law, follow the false Law and 
do not arrive at the right thing... ignorant of what is right 
and wrong they do not get out of misery ... they praise 
their own creed and blame that of their opponents.” 4 In a 
passage of fierce denunciation it has been said that the 
heretics will never be saved from the sufferings of the 
world.® In the Sthanahga Sutra false belief is spoken as 

1. Ac5r. S. I. i.2.2; I.i. 3.4.; I.i. 6.3.; with a slight variation in 
I.i. 7.2.. 

2. Ibid. I. vii. 1. 1-3 

3. Sat. S. I.i.2.5-10 

4. Ibid. Il.ii. 15-23. 

5. Ibid. Il.ii. 79-81. 
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an instrument that causes pain (micchadamsanasalla ). 6 
It has been divided into two classes, abhiggahiya and 
anabhiggahiya which Abhayadeva, the commentator, 
explains as that proceeding from acceptance of wrong 
doctrine and that proceeding from other causes. In the 
Bhagavatl there are frequent mentions of heretical schools 
and of heretical ascetics who came to question Mahavira. 
The Jfiat&dharmakatha, Antahkrtadasa and 
Prasnavyakaranahga Sutras also contain occasional 
references to micchsdarhsanasalla. 

In the UpQsakadasa praising of heretical teachers and 
intimacy with them have been regarded as offences against 
the law of right belief . 7 The animosities of the time are 
well-illustrated by the remark of the newly converted lay 
disciple Ananda made to Mahavira: “Truly, Reverend Sir, 
it does not befit me from this day forward to praise and 
worship any man of a heretical community, or any of the 
devas of a heretical community, or any of the objects of 
reverence to them; or without being first addressed by 
them, to address them or converse with them; or to give 
or supply them with food or drink; except it be by the 
command of the king or the community or any powerful 
man or deva or one’s own elders or by the exigencies of 
living .” 8 Frequently does Mahavira refer to the need of 
refuting heretical doctrines : “Surely, venerable 
companions,” says Mahavira to his disciples, “if those 
servants of the &ramaT),a who are householders living 
among householders, refute the theories of heretics, then 
much more, venerable companions, must the Nirgrantha 
ascetics who are students of the sacred collection of the 
twelve Angas be able to refutethe theories of heretics by 
means of these arguments, questions, proofs'and 
explanations .” 9 

6. Sth. i. 48; Bhag. I. 6, 52. 

7. UpSs. S.i.44. 

8. Ibid. i. 58. 

9. Ibid, vi.174 
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In the UttarGdhyayana Sutra bad monks who do not 
protect themselves from sin, who though having the 
appearance of monks are the lowest among their worthy 
brethren, have been likened to heretics: they are despised 
in this world like poison, they are no bodies in this world 
or in that beyond. 10 The views and teachings of heretics 
have been called delusive talk which is untrue and without 
any meaning. 11 Opinions and manifold doctrines not 
conforming to the Nirgrantha creed were declared to be 
contemptible which a monk was advised to abandon, for 
they were productive of evil everywhere. 12 Faith has been 
held to be easier to obtain for those who though not versed 
in the sacred doctrines are not acquainted with other 
systems and hold no wrong doctrines. Right faith depends 
on the avoiding of schismatical and heretical tenets. 13 
Among the eight principles on which excellence of faith 
rests, are counted absence of preference for heresies, and 
non-shaking of right belief at the prosperity of heretical 
sects. 14 

In the Nandi Sutra MahSvira has been eulogised as 
the moon who ever vanquishes the Rahu ofAkriya-vada , 16 
as the destroyer of the lustre of other schools, 16 and as the 
destroyer of the pride of false faiths. 

It will be seen from the remarks quoted above that 
the time was full of various opinions, views, beliefs, 
schools, sects and teachings. 17 They were not at all friendly 
towards each other as can be easily gathered. It will now 


10. Utta. S. xvii.20. 

11. Ibid, xviii.26 

12. Ibid. xviii26, 30 

13. Ibid, xvii.26, 28 

14. Ibid, xvii 31. 

15. Nan. S. 9. 

16. Ibid. 10 & 20. 

17. How differences and disputes arose over subjects that 
would be regarded as beyond the scope of religion in the 
present day is illustrated in Bhag. S. 11.9.418, in the story 
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be our task to examine the many references throughout 
the canon with a view to find out what views each of them 
upheld and whether any of them can be identified with 
schools whose doctrines we are familiar with. This will 
serve a double purpose of showing in the first place what 
was the historical background of the Nirgrantha doctrine, 
what views they felt called upon to refute and thereby 
establish the superiority of the Nirgrantha creed, and 
secondly of showing though in an indirect manner, the 
condition of many doctrines of the time by means of the 
light thrown by the Jainas regarding the philosophical 
and religious atmosphere of India of that period. It is 
agreed that a hostile critic’s remarks cannot be accepted 
in full in judging the value or contents of a creed it took 
upon itself to criticise, yet the opinion of an adverse critic 
seen through a proper perspective has its own value for 
historical purposes, indicating as it does the currents of 
popular opinion. It is to be remembered that this work is 
not intended to be a history of the philosophies of the time. 
The principal object is to get as clear an idea as is possible 
of the tenets, as they appeared to the Nirgranthas, of other 
schools and sects in those ancient days with a view to 
create a suitable background for the study of Jainism. 

Many of the statements met with in different places 
are vague, such as the vehement denunciation of those 
who injure earth-bodies, water-bodies, plants, wind- 
bodies, animals, etc. 18 for such would apply to many non- 
Nirgranthas. Jacobi thinks 19 on the authority of Silanka, 

of Prince Siva where cosmographic details form the subject 
of the disputes; and in 1K12.435, where duration of the 
gods’ lives in different heavens is hotly debated. Manifold 
disputes and their uselessness are also referred to by the 
Buddhists in Dufthatthaka, Suddhatfhaka, paramatfhaka, 
PasUra, M&gandiya, CulaviyUha and MahStiyUha Suttas 
of the Atfhakavagga. 

18. Acar. S. I. i.2.2; I.i.3.4; I.i.5.4; I.i.7.2; I.i. 6.4. 

19. SBE.xxii.p.4 
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the commentator, that “others only pretend to be 
houseless” refers to the Buddhists. It must be pointed out, 
however, that we know now that there were in those days 
many kinds of houseless ascetics besides the Buddhists, 
to whom the remarks of the Jainas would equally apply. 20 
We shall deal, however, with only those statements which 
are particular, precise, and identifiable, and consider them 
in the order of importance given them in the Jaina texts. 

PARTI 

I. THE AJIVIYAS 

The doctrines of the Ajlviyas are the best known heresy 
to the Nirgranthas. Judging from the frequency of their 
appearance and the vehemence and care with which they 
are denounced it seems probable that the doctrines of the 
Ajlviyas played an important part in the life of the times. 

The Ajlviyas believed that though it is proved that 
there are individual souls, they experience pleasure and 
pain, and on dying lose their state of existence, yet misery 
and pleasure are not caused by the souls themselves, for 
how could it be caused, they asked, by other agents as 
time, etc. ? Pleasure and misery, final beatitude and 
temporal pleasure, and pain are not caused by the souls 
themselves nor by others; but the individual souls 
experience them; it is the fate assigned them by Destiny. 21 

Another account states that there is no such thing as 
exertion or labour or power or vigour or manly strength, 
but that all things are caused by destiny which is 
unalterably fixed. 22 This has been called the doctrine of 
GosSla Mankhaliputta. From the story of Saddalaputta, 

20. See also sat. S. Li. 1.6 & I.iil.8; and the long disputes 
between Nirgranthas and others in Bhag. 8.7.337; 
13.2.595-596; 18.7.634; and 18.8.640; Sth. S. 3.2.167; Aup. 
S. 38 

21. Sat. I.i.2.1-3. 

22. Upas. 6.166. 
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the potter of Palasapura, and an adherent of the Ajlviyas, 
we get the leading doctrine of Gosala. The story runs thus: 

Saddalaputta once brought out his potter’s ware from 
within his workshop and placed them in the sun. Mahavira 
happened to come upon the scene and asked 
“Saddalaputta, how is this potter’s ware made ?” 

Saddalaputta: “Reverend Sir, this ware is at first clay, 
then it is kneaded with water, and then it is mixed well 
together with ashes and dung; then it is placed on the 
wheel, and finally many bowls and jars of various sizes 
are made.” 

Mahavira: “Saddalaputta, is your ware made by dint 
of exertion and manly strength, or on the other hand, is it 
made without exertion and manly strength— kim 
utjhanenam va kammenam va balenam vG, virienam va 
purisakkSra-parakkamenam kajjanti udahu anutthanenam 
java apurisakkaraparakkamenam kajjanti?” 

Saddalaputta : “Reverend Sir, it is made without 
exertion and manly strength, and all things are 
unalterably fixed.” 

Mahavira : “Saddalaputta, if any one of thy men were 
to steal thy unbaked or baked ware or scatter it about or 
make holes in it or let it drop into pieces or place it outside 
unguarded or if he were to indulge in outrageous 
familiarities with thy wife Aggimitta, what punishment 
would thou inflict on that man?” 

Saddalaputta : “Reverend Sir, that man I will curse 
or beat or tie up or frighten or threaten or cuff or fine or 
bully or even before his time deprive him of his life.” 

Mahavira then pointed out that if all things were 
unalterably fixed and depended not on exertion then he 
ought not to take any action against his servant’s conduct 
for the servant was not responsible for it. This convinced 
Saddalaputta of the falseness of Ajiviya doctrines and he 
was converted to the creed of Mahavira. 23 


23. Upas. 7.195.200; 6.166 
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The Parable of the Lotus-pool is an important chapter 
in which the views of some of the leading schools have 
been stated. 

There was a lotus-pool containing much water and 
mud, full of white lotuses, delightful and magnificent. In 
the very middle of this lotus-pool grew one big white lotus. 
Now there came from each of the four quarters a man 
proud of his own abilities and attempted to fetch the big 
white lotus. To each of them as he proceeded the water 
and mud seemed to extend, so that he could neither reach 
the white lotus nor return to the bank and was stuck in 
the mud. Then came a restrained monk who called aloud 
standing on the bank and the big white lotus flew to him. 
Mahavira narrated this story and asked his disciples if 
they understood the meaning of the simile and on their 
answering in the negative explained that the lotus-pool 
meant the world, the water meant/t arman, the mud meant 
pleasures, the lotuses meant people in general, the big 
white lotus meant the king, the four men meant the 
heretics, the monk meant the Law, the bank meant the 
Order, and the monk’s voice meant the preaching of the 
Law, and the big lotus flying up meant nirvana. Different 
teachers went to the king to teach him but only the 
Nirgrantha ascetic succeeded. 

One of these four teachers, an Ajiviya, states his 
doctrines as follows: 

There are two kinds of men, one admits and another 
does not admit action. Both are alike, their case is the 
same because they are actuated by the same force. An 
ignorant man thinks of the case as follows: “When I suffer, 
grieve, blame myself, grow feeble, am afflicted or undergo 
punishment, I have caused it; or when another man 
suffers, etc., he has caused it.” Thus an ignorant man 
thinks himself or another to be the cause of what he or 
the other man experiences. A wise man thinks about the 
cause as follows: “When I suffer I did not cause it or when 
another man suffers he did not cause it. By the will of fate 
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all beings are born, are made to suffer changes of life or to 
die.” 24 

Adda’s discussions with various teachers, while 
renouncing the life of a Prince he was on his way to 
Mahavira, are interesting. In these discussions one man 
states that if an ascetic living alone uses cold water, eats 
seeds, accepts things prepared for him or has intercourse 
with women, he commits no sins thereby. 25 Harsakula, 
author of the Dlpikd, on the Sutrakrtanga, and &ilG.nka 
identify this man as Gosala which is corroborated by the 
fierce personal attacks he makes on Mahavira in course 
of the discussions. This is natural enough, for the relations 
between the two were notoriously bitter. The fact, however, 
appears to be that the Ajlviya doctrines have been put 
forward through this fictitious person. 

The soul of him who is pure will become free from bad 
karman on reaching beatitude, but in that state it will 
again become defiled through pleasant excitement or hate; 
and that he who has lived on earth as a restrained monk 
will become free from karman, and as clear water which 
was free from defilement again becomes defiled, so will 
be the soul. This doctrine has been attributed to a school. 
Har?akula thinks that the Ajlviyas are meant. ^ilSnka 
mentions the TrairSsikas besides Ajlviyas. The 
Trairasikas are the Jaina followers of the Vaise?ika 
philosophy. 26 They are so called because they believed in 
a third state of existence besides jlva and qjlva . 21 

In some places the Ajlviyas are mentioned by name 
but hardly anything is mentioned regarding their views. 28 
Once we find them asking tjie Nirgrantha elders the 
question whether an article belonging to a young monk 
belongs to himself or to another, if it is stolen by a thief 

24. Sut.S. II. 1.30-33. 

25. Ibid. Il.vi. 7. 

26. SBE. xlv. p. 245, n.2. 

27. See infra the sixth schism led by Rohagupta. 

28. Bhag. 1.2.24. 
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when the young ascetic is observing the samayikas and 
the monk goes after the thief. 29 They are said not to accept 
Mahavlra’s doctrine of abstention from sin of body, mind 
and speech in the three-fold divisions of doing it oneself, 
getting it done by another, or approving of another’s doing 
it. 30 

On the life of Gosala we have the following details 
supplied by the Jainas. His father was called Mankhali 
who used to wander about from place to place exhibiting 
a picture. Mankhali once came with his wife Bhadda to 
Saravaria and took up his lodging in the cow-shed of a 
wealthy Brahman called Gobahula and Gosala was born 
here. He followed his father’s calling. At one time 
Mahavlra was residing in a weaver’s house at Nalanda 
where Gosala also happened to come in course of his 
wanderings. A householder named Vijaya of the city of 
Rayagaha entertained Mahavlra with great honours. 
Gosala heard of this from the people and meeting 
Mahavlra offered to be his disciple whereupon the latter 
gave no reply. The same offer was made by Gosala on two 
subsequent occasions with the same result. Mahavlra left 
Nalanda and Gosala in his mood of dejection gave away 
his belongings, shaved his head and went away. He met 
Mahavlra again in Paniyabhumi, repeated his offer and 
it was accepted this time. They lived together in that place 
for six years. 31 

Once on the road from Siddhatthaggama to 
Kummaggama they came across a sesamum shrub in 
blossom. Gosala asked if it would die and if so where its 
seeds would reappear. Mahavlra replied that the shrub 
would die but its seeds would appear again in the pods of 
the same shrub. Gosala disbelieved this, called Mahavlra 


29. Bhag. 8.5.328 

30. Bhag. 8.5.329 

31. According to Kalpa. S.5.122, Mahavlra lived only a year in 
Paniyabhumi. 
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a liar, and going up to the shrub uprooted it but a shower 
of rain having fallen the shrub took root again and 
Mahavlra’s prophecy was fulfilled. Now they went on to 
Kundaggama on the outskirts of which they met the 
ascetic Vessayana practising penances with his arms 
uplifted, his face turned towards the sun, and his body 
covered with lice. Gosala asked the ascetic if he was an 
ascetic or a lice-heap. This enraged Vessayana who 
released his fiery forces (teullese) to burn GosSla but 
Mahavira out of pity for Gosala counteracted the forces 
by releasing his own forces. Finding himself thwarted 
Vessayana exclaimed “That will do, Sir, that will do.” 
Gosala questioned Mahavira about the meaning of such 
exclamation and the latter explained what was about to 
happen. Then Gosala enquired how long it took to acquire 
such forces and how such forces could be acquired. 
Mahavira answered that it could be acquired by dint of 
penances. Afterwards when they were on their way to 
Siddhantthaggama they happened to pass the sesamum 
shrub mentioned before. Gosala narrated to Mahavira his 
past prophecy and claimed that it had been falsified as 
the shrub was yet alive. Mahavira explained that Gosala’s 
uprooting it on the previous occasion had fulfilled his 
prophecy about its death and the coming down of the 
shower which revived it had caused the seeds to appear 
in the pods, for all plants were capable of reanimation. 
Gosala disbelieved it, went up to the spot and on closely 
examining the shrub found the seeds. This led him to 
conclude that not only plants but all living beings were 
capable of reanimation. Then he left Mahavira. 

Gosala then practise*^ the severe penances for 
acquiring fiery forces and succeeded after six months. Now 
he proclaimed himself a Jina and founded the Order of 
the Ajlviyas. The headquarters of the Order was in 
Savatthi in the shop of the potter woman Halahala. In 
the twenty-fourth year of Gosala’s ascetic life he was 
visited by six ascetics with whom he discussed their 
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doctrines and propounded his own theory from the eight 
Mahanimittas belonging to the Puwas consisting of the 
principles of obtainment and non-obtainment, pleasure 
and pain, life and death. He met a disciple of Mahavlra 
and notified to him his intention of destroying Mahavlra 
by means of his fiery forces. The threat was conveyed to 
Mahavlra who forbade Nirgrantha ascetics to hold any 
communication with Gosala. Surrounded by his disciples, 
Gosala called on Mahavlra and angrily ridiculed him for 
having called Gosala a disciple of Mahavlra. 
“Mankhaliputta who was a disciple of Mahavlra,” said 
Gosala “was dead and reborn in the heavens as a god. But 
I whose name was Udayi was born in the body of Ajjuna 
and entered in the seventh reanimation the the body of 
Gosala, which I still hold.” He then went on to narrate in 
detail the processes of reanimation he had undergone in 
the bodies of different persons in different places and how 
in his seventh and last reanimation he obtained 
omniscience in the body of Gosala in the potter shop of 
Halahala. Mahavlra in reply told him that he was like a 
thief who being chased by villagers attempted to conceal 
his identity under various disguises and in various places 
of hiding. Gosala was enraged at this and hotly abused 
Mahavlra. A disciple of the latter intervened but was burnt 
up by Gosala’s fiery forces. Another disciple also met with 
the same fate. Mahavlra himself now rebuked Gosala who 
attempted to burn him but was unsuccessful. A scene 
followed of trial of strength between the two teachers. 
They parted and Mahavlra instructed his disciples to go 
and annoy Gosala with questions. 

After sometime Gosala was stricken with a fever and 
being delirious he held a mango in his hand, drank liquors, 
sang, danced and made improper advances to Halahala, 
and sprinkled on himself the cool muddy water from the 
potter’s vessels, which acts, Mahavlra explained to his 
disciples, led to the Ajiviya doctrines of the eight Finalities 
(attha-canmOirh). The first four of the eight Finalities were 
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the last four acts performed by Gosala, viz., the last drink, 
the last song, the last dance and the last improper 
solicitation. The other four were the last tornado, the last 
sprinkling elephant, the last fight with big stones and 
missils, 32 and the last Tirthankara who is Gosala himself. 

Gosala’s sprinkling himself with the muddy water from 
•the earthen vessels gave rise to the doctrine of the four 
things that may be used as drinks, and the four things as 
their substitutes by virtue of the coolingness. Those that 
may be used as water'are the cow’s urine, water 
accidentally collected in potter’s vessels, water heated by 
the sun, and water dripping from a rock. Those that may 
be used as substitutes are holding in the hand a dish or a 
bottle or a jar or a pot which is cool or moist; squeezing in 
the mouth a mango or a hog-plum or a jujube or a tinduka 
fruit when it is unripe or uncooked, but not drinking its 
juice; squeezing in the mouth kalaya or mugga or masa 
or simbali beans when they are unripe or uncooked, but 
not drinking the juice; and feeling the touch of the moist 
hands of the gods Punnabhadda and Manibhadda when 
they appear on the last night of six months to one who 
eats pure food for six months, lies successively for two 
months each on bare ground, on wooden planks, and on 
darba grass. He who submits to the touch of the two gods 
furthers the work of venomous snakes but he who does 
not do so generates in himself a fire which burns his body 
and he dies and attains liberation. 

Ayambula, an Ajlviya came to visit Gosala at the time 
and felt ashamed finding Gosala in a delirium. He was 
about to go away but Ajlviya elders called him back, 

32. The first three of the latter four refer to historical events 
of the time. The sprinkling elephant was known as 
Secanaka and belonged to king Srenik of Megadha who 
gave it to his younger son by queen CelleanS. His elder son 
Kunika on becoming king demanded the elephant from his 
brother which was refused. This gave rise to war in which 
stone missiles were used. 
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explained the new doctrines and asked him to put his 
question to Gosala after throwing away the mango in his 
hand. Ayambula did so and asked about the halla insect. 
Gos9la replied “This which you see is not a mango but 
only the skin of a mango. You ask about the halla insect— 
it is like the root of the bamboo; play the lute, man, play 
the lute.” The Gosala feeling the end approaching called 
his disciples and requested them to observe his funeral 
with all honours and proclaim that he was the last 
Tlrthankara. But afterwards he felt that he was not an 
omniscient but a false teacher and a humbug but that 
Mahavlra was the true Jina. Then he called his disciples 
and asked them to treat him with dishonour after he was 
dead and proclaim his misdeeds and the Jinahood of 
Mahavlra. Then he died. The Ajlviya theras closed the door 
and pretended to carry out Gosala’s last instructions, and 
then they opened the doors and gave him a funeral 
according to his original wishes. 33 

The austerities practised by the Ajlviyas are classified 
into four kinds, viz., severe austerities, fierce austerities, 
abstention from ghee and other delicacies, and indifference 
to pleasant and unpleasant food. 34 

It is said in the system of the Ajiviyas that all the 
living beings are subject to an ungratified desire to enjoy, 
and hence their earning of livelihood is by killing, cutting, 
etc. 36 

The varieties of the Ajlviya ascetics are these: — those 
who beg in every second house, those who beg in every 
third house, those who beg in every fourth house, those 
who beg in every fifth house, those who beg in every sixth 
house, those who beg in every seventh house, those who 
accept lotus-stalks only as alms under certain conditions, 
those who beg in every house, those who do not beg if 


33. Bhag. 15.539-554. 

34. Sth. S. 4.2.310 

35. Bhag. 8.5.310 
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there is a flash of lightning, and those who practise 
penances by entering big earthen vessels. 36 

The names of the twelve adherents of the Ajlviya 
doctrine are given as Tala, Talapalamba, Uvviha, 
Samviha, Udaya, Avaviha, Naiaudaya, Namudaya, 
Anuvalaya, Samkhavalaya, Ayambula and Kayaraya. 
They abstained from eating five kinds of fruits, viz., 
umbara, vada, bora, satara and pilahkhu and are said to 
have given up eating roots, bulbous roots, etc. 37 

The Samannaphala Sutta of the Buddhists, which 
contains an account of the doctrines of the six principal 
teachers contemporary with Buddha, gives an account of 
Gosala’s teachings from where we get the same denial of 
the usefulness of effort or manly vigour. “N’atthi atthakare 
n’atthi parakare n’atthi purisakare; n’atthi balam n’atthi 
viriyam, n’atthi purisathamo, n’atthi purisaparakkamo — 
the attainment of anything does not depend either on one’s 
own acts or on the acts of another or on human effort; 
there is no such thing as power or energy, or human 
strength or human vigour.”—Digha-nlkaya, Vol. II, p. 53. 
Every thing depends on fate, and salvation depends on a 
long series of births of different kinds. No change can be 
effected in this long series of transmigrations by any effort 
on the part of an individual. 

Dr. Barua has reviewed in an exhaustive manner all 
the matter available on the life and teachings of Gosala. 38 
We do not intend to go here into any detailed examination 
of Gosala’s teachings, for which one must be referred to 
Dr. Barua’s work. The conclusions reached by him hold 
up Gosala and his teachings in a far better light of course. 
But the fact remains that hiS teachings were stubbornly 

36. Aup. S. 41. for Buddhist evidence cf MahSvagga 3.12.9 for 
the last of these classes, and Kassapa-SlhanSda Sutta for 
ascetic practices resembling these. 

37. Bhag. 8.5.330. 

38. A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, Chap, 
xxi. for a fuller treatment see Barua, The tylvikas. 
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opposed by Mahavira and Buddha alike. It is essential to 
remember that Mahavira’s opposition was due to Gosala’s 
main doctrines of man’s destiny being pre-ordained, that 
human effort could effect no change in it, and that 
emancipation was to be obtained only after a long series 
of transmigrations. These views come out prominently in 
both the Jaina and Buddhist accounts of Gosala’s 
teachings. 

Jacobi and Dr. Barua are of opinion that contrary to 
the Jaina account Mahavira was a disciple of Gosala for 
sometime. The reasons put forward in support of this 
hypothesis are that Mahavira was a mere learner in the 
first twelve years of his monkhood, that he became a nude 
ascetic in the second year of his monkhood, that Gosala 
predeceased Mahavira by twelve years and was therefore 
his senior, and that Gosala was recognised as a teacher 
at least two years before Mahavira. Against this 
hypothesis may be urged certain considerations. Gosala’s 
being a recognised teacher before Mahavira does not prove 
anything. Accepting the Jaina version Gosala was not 
recognised as a teacher so long as he was associated with 
Mahavira, and proclaimed himself as such only after his 
separation from the latter. Such proclamation may have 
taken place before Mahavira won recognition as a teacher. 
Again, if Gosala had ever been Mahavira’s teacher we 
would have expected the Buddhists to record something 
to that effect. We would have expected also that Gosala 
would be made to say something regarding his claim when 
he visited Mahavira to upbraid him for the latter’s calling 
Gosala a disciple . 39 Further, if Mahavira borrowed nudity 
from Gosala he would not have continued in it when he 
renounced the discipleship of Gosala Although the 
Bhagavati account of the relation subsisting between the 
two teachers cannot be accepted in full, it is doubtful 
whether a reversal of the relation can be accepted as true. 


39. Bhag. 15.550. 
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The truth very probably was that the two ascetics joined 
and lived together for sometime during the years of their 
probation. Difference of opinion on very important matters 
separated the two as we can infer from the Bhagavatl 
account. 40 Their joint life must have been of short duration, 
one year only,—which was prolonged in later accounts to 
six years. 


II. THE BRAHMANIC SCHOOLS 

About the cult of popular Brahmanism we have many 
references in Jain a literature. Many BrShmanas and 
&ramanas support it, they claim to have seen, heard, 
acknowledged, thoroughly understood in the upper, 
nether, and side-long directions, and in all ways to have 
examined it; with such extensive experience and deep 
wisdom they declare that all sorts of living beings may be 
slain or tormented or treated with violence or abused or 
driven away, and there is no wrong in it. 41 

The creation and governance of the world by the gods, 
as taught by some philosophers, has been regarded as an 
error. 42 This can be attributed to the Brahmans, for no 
other contemporary school would regard the gods as 
creators or governors of the world. 

The creation of the universe, according to a “great B?i” 
whose name is neither mentioned in the text nor preserved 
by &llanka or Har§akula, is by Svayambhu; 43 according 
to some BrShmanas and 6ramaiias it is from the primeval 
egg. 44 Both of these evidently refer to Brahmanical views 
and this conclusion is corroborated by the allusions to the 
doctrine of Brahman almost in the same breath with these 


40. Bhag. 15.554. 

41. AcSr.S.I.iv.2.3. 

42. SQt. S. I.i.3.5. 

43. Sat.S. I.i.3.7. 

44. Sut.S. I.i.3.8 
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Brahmanical views, for the doctrine of Brahman, as we 
know, sprang from followers of Brahmanism. 

Owning of possessions and engaging in undertakings 
is held to be compatible with reaching perfection by some; 45 
this suggests the Brahmanical priests who would support 
a non-ascetic religion of rituals and ceremonies and 
themselves possess wealth and properties. Buddha’s 
criticism of the Brahmans as owners of property in 
contrast with the possessionless Brahma whom they 
worshipped is significant in this connection. 46 

The gods are declared by some as putting an end to 
misery. 47 The meaning is that only the gods and not men 
are capable of attaining mok§a, i.e., in order to obtain 
mok$a a man must first attain a god’s status and then 
progress onwards to final liberation, for as mere man he 
cannot obtain liberation. This is probably a piece of 
casuistry on the part of the Brahmanical priests to tempt 
yajamanas to engage their services for securing by means 
of sacrifices the status of gods after death. 

While arguing with Adda one man says 48 that those 
who always feed two thousand holy mendicants acquire 
great merit, become gods and that is the teaching of the 
Veda. This is clearly a statement put into the mouth of a 
follower of Brahmanism. 

Stories are mentioned of various Brahmanical 
adherents engaging in disputes with Nirgrantha ascetics. 
The subject matter of the discussion is not of much 
importance but the descriptions which precede about the 
intellectual equipment of the Brahmanical disputant are 
very interesting. As for instance, in Savatthi dwelt a 
mendicant Khandaya by name of the Kaccayana gotra, a 
disciple of Gaddabhali. To him went Pingalaya, a 


45. Sat.S. I.i.4.3 

46. Cf. Tevijjia Sutta. 

47. Sat.S. I.xv. 16-17 

48. Sat.S. II.6.43. 
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Nirgrantha adherent, and asked whether the world was 
with or without an end, whether the jlva was with or 
without an end, etc. Khandaya was terribly upset, we are 
told, by these questions, could give no answer, kept quiet, 
and at last went to Mahavlra for setting at ease his severe 
discomfiture. All we can inferentially gather from such 
accounts is that in the opinion of the authors of these 
narratives the followers of Brahmanism and other schools 
concerned could not give a satisfactory solution of such 
vital problems, but we must beware of reading too much 
in these statements. Probably to set off Khandaya’s 
indifference to high metaphysical curiosity we are told 
that he was a teacher of, prevented corruption from 
entering into, retained in his memory, and was well-versed 
in the four Vedas Rik, Yajus, Saman, and Atharvan, to 
which is added Itihasa as the fifth, Nighantu as the sixth, 
along with the Angas, Upangas, and the Rahasya, knew 
the six Angas and the philosophy of the sixty categories, 
arithmetic, phonetics, ceremonial, grammar, prosody, 
etymology, and astronomy and in many other branches of 
knowledge suited for Brahmanic mendicants. 49 

There is an interesting account of a Brahman priest 
named Mahessaradatta who was learned in the Vedas, 
etc., and who in order to enhance the realm and power of 
his patron king Jiyasattu caused everyday a Brahman 
boy, a K§atriya boy, a Vaisya boy and a Sadra boy to be 
seized and their hearts extracted alive with which he 
performed homa sacrifices to propitiate the gods on behalf 


49. Bhag.2.1.90; the same enumeration is referred to by a 
rubric in 15.541 and 18.10.646; repeated in Vip. S.I.5., Aup. 
38, and Kalpa S.10., The philosophy of the sixty categories’ 
is explained by Abhayadeva as ‘the doctrine of Kapila’, 
satfhitantra which means the Saiiikhya system. The 
analogous formula of the Buddhists for describing a 
Brahman, as given in the Ambattha S., is pretty much the 
same with a few minor additions. 
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of the king. On the eighth and fourteenth lunar days he 
sacrificed two boys from each of the four castes, in the 
fourth month four boys from each caste, in the sixth month 
eight boys, and after a year sixteen boys from each caste. 
Whenever the king was attacked by an enemy, the priest 
caused eight hundred boys from each caste to be seized 
and performed homa ‘sacrifices’ with their hearts extracted 
alive. 60 Although this story is too monstrous to deserve 
credence it is curious how the underlying idea of offering 
human sacrifice on the eve of important undertakings, 
hinted in the order Brahmanic literature, still lingered in 
the popular mind. 51 

In all the narrative passages in the canonical literature 
of the Jainas the constantly recurring formula about 
people performing domestic sacrifices, expiatory 
ceremonies, etc.,-nhayakayavalikamma kayakouya- 
mahgalapayachhitta- is used to describe the daily life of 
people who are not yet converted by Mahavira to the 
Nirgrantha doctrine or in respect of whom the question of 
conversion does not arise. All these persons, from princes 
to peasants, belonged apparently to the Brahmanical fold 
in the absence of any reference pointing to their adherence 
to any other creed. 

Making a slight departure from the order we are 
following in our treatment of these various philosophical 
system, we shall take up at this stage some views which 
are associated with the Brahmanical fold. 

Samkhya and Yoga 

The world was created according to some by Isvara; 
according to others this world with living beings and 
lifeless things with its variety of pleasure and pain was 
produced from pahana (Pradhana). 52 The first of these two 


50. Vip.S. 1.5. 

51. Cf. Sat. Br. VI.ii.1.5.; XIII.vii.1.8 

52. SQt.S. I.i.3.6. 
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views is to be ascribed to the adherents of a theistic school, 
and the second to the Samkhya system, or we may take 
them to refer to the theistic and atheistic followers of the 
Samkhya philosophy. 63 

The attainment of perfection is possible, it has been 
maintained by some, 54 only by their method of religious 
life and not otherwise, and that even before the attainment 
of salvation they obtain power over others and possess 
everything to be wished for. Silanka thinks that the &aivas 
and Ekadandins 55 are meant here. The possession even 
before emancipation is obtained, of everything to be wished 
for refers to the siddhis or supernatural powers with which 
we are familiar with in the later Yoga system of Pataiijali. 
Perfection and freedom from disease are the aim of some 66 
who are taken to be &aivas by Silanka. A sound mind in a 
sound body seems to be their aim in common with 
Pataiijali. 

According to one school, when a man acts or causes 
another to act it is not his soul which acts or causes to 
act. 57 Har^akula and Silanka ascribe this view to the 
adherents of the Samkhya philosophy according to whom 
prakrti acts while the purusa looks on, and because the 
puru$a or the soul has no form and it is all-pervading it 
has no responsibility or agency. The doctrine of Purana 
Kassapa, as stated in the Samafinaphala Sutta of the 
Buddhists upholds this view. He taught that when one 
acts or causes another to act or commits sins no guilt 
follows. By doing virtuous acts, by generosity or 
truthfulness no increase of merit follows. There is neither 
merit nor demerit. Buddl\ggho§a says that Purapa 
Kassapa was a naked mendicant, but he is probably 

53. See Jacobi, SBE. XIV, p. 244, n. 4. 

54. Sat.S. I.i.3.14 

55. They hold that emancipation is obtained by a knowledge 
of the twenty-five principles, says Sllarika. 

56. Sat.S. I.i.3.15 

57. Sat.S. I.i.1.13 
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confusing him with Acelaka Kasspa, a different person. 
Kasspa’s idea is that the soul is passive and not affected 
by good or bad deeds. 58 

Sasvatavadins (Eternalists) 

In the opinion of another philosopher 59 the world is 
boundless and eternal and it exists from eternity and 
does not perish. Har?akula and &ilanka say that the 
eternal aspect of the universe means, according to this 
view, that it has no destruction and that the natural order 
of things is immutably fixed - one who is a male now will 
ever be such hereafter, one who is a female will always 
continue to be such and so on. 

Puranists 

Another philosopher says 60 that the world is limited 
but eternal. This view is ascribed by Har§akula and 
&llahka to VySsa, for Vyasa says that the world consists 
of seven islands. 


The Upanisads 

The view is said to be held by some fools that as the 
earth, though it is but one pile, presents many forms, so 
the intelligent principle, viz., the Gtman, appears under 
various forms as the universe. 61 That the world is created 
is said to be an error committed by some philosophers. 62 

58. See Barua: A History of pre-Buddhistic Indian philosophy, 
p. 278. The Buddhist version is an exaggerated account of 
Kasspa’s views. Although at first sight it appears like 
Nastika-vfida, it is not so as a perusal of Ajita 
Kesakambali’s views would show—Ajita’s being true 
N&stikavSda. 

59. SQt.S. I.i.4.6. 

60. Sat.S. I.i.4.6. 

61. Sat.S. I.i.1.9. 

62. Sat.S. I.i.3.9. Cf Katha Up. II.v.9.12. 
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The universe again is said by some BrShmanas and 
Sramanas to have been produced from the primeval egg 
and that He (Brahma) created the things. 63 Some say, 64 
that the knowledge of the highest authority is unlimited. 
Har$akula and &ilahka argue that that which has no limit 
in time and space is called unlimited by some teachers; 
but those who posses a knowledge of this unlimited by 
means of super-sensual vision do not thereby necessarily 
become omniscient. The meaning appears to be that the 
Vedantin’s idea of the Absolute is that it transcends 
knowledge and that one who knows the Absolute becomes, 
as it were, the Absolute himself, both the ideas being very 
frequent in the Upanisads. The Jainas however, contend 
that those who possess a knowledge of the Absolute as a 
transcendental Being do not thereby themselves become 
entitled to be called omniscient. The text goes on to say 
that the same philosopher holds that the knowledge is 
limited in every way. Har§akula and Silanka regard these 
two apparently contradictory views to belong to the same 
philosophers, and solve the difficulty by taking the latter 
view to allude to Brahma’s sleep for a thousand years 
alternating with his wakefulness for another thousand 
years during which he is unconscious and conscious 
respectively and so the knowledge is both limited and 
unlimited. The context of the verse is that the Nirgrantha 
ascetics should know the ordinary views of the common 
people for some of them say things which are the outcome 
of a wrong understanding, and as an illustration mentions 
apparently contradictory views held by Vedantins and 
Puranists. % 

In Adda’s discussions one man appears and says 66 that 
he and his predecessor (whom we have already identified 
as an adherent of Brahmanism) follow very much the same 


63. Sat.S. I.i.3.8. 

64. Sut.S. I.i.4.7. 

65. Sat.S. II. 6.46-47 
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law, that they stand firm in it, and shall do so in the time 
to come; he says that he believes that virtue consists in 
good conduct and that knowledge is necessary for 
liberation that with regard to the circle of births there is 
no difference between them but that they assume an 
invisible, great, eternal, imperishable, and indestructible 
Soul who excels all other beings in every respect as the 
moon excels the stars. This is clearly the opinion of 
Vedanta, bu ^llanka ascribes this view to Ekadandins, 
and refers to their Qcarapradhanam. sllam uktam 
yamaniyamalak§anam which suggests Patanjali’s system 
on Yoga. It would appear from this that the &aivas, 
Ekadandins, and Vedantins held in the early days closely 
allied views. 

In the Parable of the Lotus-pool one of the teachers 
states his doctrine in the following way. 66 All things have 
the Self for their cause and their object. They are produced 
by the Self, manifested by the Self, intimately connected 
with the Self, and are bound in the Self. As for instance a 
tumour or a feeling of disposition is generated in, grows 
with, is no separate from, but is bound up with the body, 
so all things have the Self for their cause. Just as an ant¬ 
hill or a tree or a lotus springs up, grows in, is not separate 
from but bound up in the earth, or just as a mass of water 
or a water-bubble is produced in water, grows in water, 
and is not separate from water, so all things have the Self 
for their cause. 67 

In the above statements the word which has been put 
into the mouth of the speaker to mean the Self is purisa 
(puru§a). But the same speaker has been described 
elsewhere 68 as isarakdratiiya (isvarakaranika), one who 
holds Isvara the Supreme Soul as the cause of everything. 


66. SatS. II. 1.26.27 

67. Cf. Mundaka Up. II.i.9; Tait. Up. vi. IH.i. Brhad. Up. II.i.20; 
III.vii.3-28. 

68. S0t.S. II.1.25, 28 
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We find thus that Isvara and puru§a have been 
synonymously used in the same way as the Upani$ads 
establish the identity of Brahman and the Stman. 

III. ATMASASTHA-VADA 

According to one school there are five elements and 
the soul is a sixth substance; the soul and the world of 
five elements are eternal; these six substances do not 
perish either with or without a cause; the non-existent 
does not come into existence, and all things are eternal 
by their very nature. 69 This is known as the “Doctrine of 
the soul as the sixth substance.” Ear§akula includes the 
Samkhyas and Vaise§ikas amongst its adherents, and 
&llanka includes the Samkhyas and &aivadhikarins who 
accept the authority of the Vedas. 70 &ll£nka quotes many 
verses of the Bhagavadglta to illustrate the philosophy of 
the indestructibility of the soul and the non-coming into 
existence of the non-existent. “If the non-existent came 
into existence,” remarks &llanka, “it would make the 
growth of a horn possible to an ass.” This doctrine of the 
eternal existence of the soul and the five elements, viz., 
earth, water, fire, air, and sky is a criticism of the Buddhist 
view that things are changing every moment without any 
cause, and of the Vaise§ika view that things are 
destructible just as a pitcher is destroyed if struck with a 
staff. The reply of this school is that a thing is not 
destroyed either with or without a cause, a pitcher 
smashed with a staff exists, lives and continues in the 
broken pieces, for out of that lump came its existence. 

We have to compare in this connection the doctrine of 
Pakudha KaccSyana stated in the Samannaphala Sutta 
(Digha, II, p. 56). Pakudha held that seven things, viz., 


69. SQt.S. I.i.li 15-16. 

70. In the Ssmkhya system there are other elements besides 
these five. 
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earth, water fire, air, ease, pain and the soul are neither 
made nor commanded to be made, are not created and 
are of a permanent existence. There is nothing called 
slayer or the slain. When one with a sharp sword cleaves 
a head in twain no one thereby deprives another of life, a 
sword has only penetrated into the interval between seven 
elementary substances. 

IV. TAJjrVATAC CHARIRA-VADA 

The five gross elements are the original causes of 
things and from them arises another thing, viz., the soul. 
This is another philosophy well-known to the Jainas. The 
soul is a product of the elements and has no independent 
existence of its own. On the dissolution of the body of five 
elements a living being ceases to exist and nothing is left 
over. 71 Everybody, fool or sage, has an individual jlva ‘soul’. 
These souls exist as long as the body, but after death they 
are no more, there are no souls which are born again. There 
is neither virtue nor vice, there is no world beyond, and 
on the dissolution of the body the individual ceases to be. 72 

The Parable of the Lotus-pool explains the theory 
thus. 73 Upwards from the soles of the fact, downwards from 
the tips of the hair on the head, within the skin’s surface 
is what is called jlva or what is the same, atman. The 
whole soul lives; when the body is dead it does not live. It 
lasts as long as the body lasts, it does not outlast the 
destruction of the body. With the body ends life. Other 
men carry the corpse away to burn it. When it has been 
consumed by fire only dove coloured bones remain and 
the four bearers return to the village with the hearse. 
Therefore there is and exists no soul different from the 


71. Sut.S.I.i. 1.8 Jacobi has linked this verse with the following 
one. This is not justified, for the latter refers to Vedanta. 

72. Sal.S.I.i.11.13. 

73. Sut.S. II.i.15-17,19 
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body. Those who say that the body is distinct from the 
soul cannot tell whether the soul is long or small, globular 
or circular, triangular or square, sexagonal or octagonal, 
black or blue, red or yellow or white, sweet or bitter, hard 
or soft, heavy or light, cold or hot. As a man draws a sword 
from the scabbard and shows the sword and the scabbard 
separately, as he draws a fibre from the muhja grass and 
shows the stalk and the fibre separately, or as he can take 
bone and flesh, butter and milk, oil and oil-cake, juice 
and sugarcane, and fire and arani wood and show them 
separately, so no one can show the soul and the body 
separately and therefore no soul exists. Life ends here, as 
it naturally follows, and there is nothing beyond. 

The discussion between king Payesi and Kesi, a young 
ascetic lucidly explains the logic on which this philosophy 
was based , 74 the discussion as compressed is as follows : 

Payesi: “Sir, is it your doctrine that the soul and body 
are two different things and not the same thing?” 

Kesi : “O Payesi, it is the doctrine with us, the 
Nirgrantha ascetic that the soul and the body are two 
separate things and that they are not the same thing.” 

Payesi : “If, Sir, that is your doctrine then why does 
not my grandfather who was a tyrannical ruler and must 
have been reborn in the help for many of the sins 
committed by him, come and warn me, his favourite 
grandchild, against committing such sins? If he did then 
I would believe that his soul is still alive and that the 
soul and the body are separate things.” 

Kesi replied at length to the effect that if a person 
offended against his queen and if when Payesi seized the 
offender in order to punish liim the latter wanted to be 
allowed to come away so that he might warn his relations 
against committing such acts lest they also be punished 
as he was, then would Payesi allow him to come away? 
Similar was the case with those suffering torments in hell, 


74. Raj. 65-71. 
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they could not come away howsoever the might long for 
it. 

Payesi: “I had a grandmother who was a very pious 
lady and must have been born in the heavens after death. 
If she would come and exhort me to righteousness then I 
would believe that the soul and the body are different 
things.” 

Kesi answered at length pointing out that as Payesi 
would not respond to another’s call to come away while 
Payesi was entering a temple properly sanctified, through 
fear lest he be defiled so also his grandmother too would 
not come. 

Payesi: “Once while I was seated in my outer hall of 
audience surrounded by many chiefs, my Prefect of the 
Police brought a thief in chains whom I ordered to be put 
alive in an iron vessel which was hermetically sealed and 
guards were placed around it. Then after some days I went 
to the iron vessel, caused it to be unsealed and myself 
looked for the soul of that thief. If there were holes in the 
vessel I would have believed that the soul had escaped 
but as there were none therefore no soul exists apart from 
the body.” 

Kesi answered that just as if a man took a trumpet 
inside a house, closed every opening carefully, and then 
sounded the trumpet it would be heard outside although 
there was no apparent outlet, so the soul also could 
penetrate through earth, stone, etc. 

Payesi: “Once I cut into pieces a thief, and put the 
body inside a closely guarded hermetically sealed iron 
vessel. Opening it after some time I found countless 
number of worms. Because these living worms originated 
out of the dead body—for there was no opening for them 
to enter — my doctrine is sound that the soul and the 
body are not different things.” 

Kesi replied that the king must have had occasion 
sometime or other to watch the heating of iron and he 
must have then seen how it became red-hot. There were 
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no opening in the iron through which the fire could have 
entered, and in the same manner the soul of the dead 
man had gone out and the souls of the worms had entered 
the iron vessel unperceived by the senses. 

Payesi then argued that the decay of the body in old 
age showed there was no permanent underlying jlva, to 
which it was said in reply that the body was merely the 
material which was liable to decay without effecting any 
changes or decay in the underlying energy of the jlva. He 
then argued that he once killed a robber weighing him 
immediately before and after his death and found no 
difference between the two weights. If the robber had a 
soul different from the body there would certainly have 
been some difference in his weight before and after the 
soul left the body. Again he argued that he cut into many 
pieces a robber, looked very closely into it for a soul but 
found it nowhere. Kesi replied that the weight and form 
of the soul were not perceptible by the ordinary organs of 
sense. 


V. NASTIKA-VADA 

The philosophy of the Nastikas or those who deny the 
existence of the soul was well-known to the Jainas. There 
is a reference to those who ignore and deny the tenets of 
the Nirgranthas, 75 which Sllanka understands as an 
allusion to the Buddhists and the followers of Bfhaspati, 
the latter being a well-known school of Nastikas. 

A more precise reference speaks of those that profess 
exclusive belief in the five gross elements, viz., earth, 
water, fire, air and sky. Thesfe five are all that exist and 
there is nothing in addition to these. 78 This 
ultramaterialistic view is in line with Carvaka’s famous 
doctrine of the non-existence of the soul or God or a life 


75. Sat.S. I.i.1.6 

76. Sat.S. I.i.1.7. 
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hereafter. Silanka quotes the notorious statement 
attributes to Carvaka wherein the latter holds that there 
is nothing beyond what is perceived by the senses, the 
past never returns, there is no karman or its effects, the 
dead never comes back, there is no future life and that 
the body is but the fortuitous combination of the elements. 

The Parable of the Lotus-pool states the doctrine in 
the following manner: 

There are only the five elements through which is 
explained whether an action is good or bad. The five 
elements are not created, directly or indirectly, nor made; 
they are neither effects nor products, they are without 
beginning and end, they always produce effects, are 
independent of a directing cause, they are eternal. What 
is does not perish, from nothing nothing comes. All living 
beings, all things, the whole world consists of nothing but 
these five elements. They are the primary cause of the 
world even down to a blade of the grass. A man buys or 
causes to buy, kills or causes to kill, cooks and causes to 
cook, he may even sell and kill a man — and even then he 
does not do any wrong. 77 

In the Samannaphala Sutta of the Buddhists the 
doctrines said to belong to Ajita Kesakambali are an echo 
of Nastika -vada. Ajita taught that there is no such thing 
as alms or sacrifice or offering. There is neither fruit nor 
result of good or evil deeds. There is no such thing as this 
world or the next. After death the elements constituting 
the body return to the elements. On the dissolution of the 
body everyone is cut off, annihilated and after death there 
is nothing. 78 

77. Sut.S. II.1.21-24 

78. Barua : A History of Pre-Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 
p. 293, points out that Ajita’s views were not materialistic 
in the gross sense in which they were understood by 
MahSvira and Buddha, but what he really meant was a 
protest against the view the soul and body were entirely 
separated. 
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This doctrine is also called Lokayata-vSda. 
Tajjivataccharlra-vada held practically the same view with 
N5stika-v5da only with this difference that while the latter 
deny altogether the existence of the soul the former admit 
it, but the logical end of both the views would be exactly 
the same. 


VI. BUDDHISM 

A heretic says in connection with the use of water for 
various purposes that it is justified on the ground of his 
having permission to drink it or take it for toilet 
purposes. 79 Silanka takes these heretics to be Buddhists. 
This can be accepted without objection for we know that 
Buddha declared that no sin was committed by drinking 
water and he permitted bath and washing to his ascetic 
disciples. 80 

The Nirgranthas looked upon the Ajiviyas as their 
worst opponents but if facts are considered they suffered 
most at the hand of the Buddhists in later times. Buddha 
was a junior contemporary of Mahavira, and had therefore 
greater need and occasion for counteracting and criticising 
the creed of the latter than Mahavira had of fighting with 
the doctrines of a junior. The rivalry of the two sects grew 
stronger after Mahavlra’s death. These facts account to 
some extent for the comparatively scantier mention and 
criticism of Buddhistic doctrines in the literature of the 
Jainas than what would normally be expected of the two 
chief sects of the time. 

With regard to the suffering of cold by renouncing 
clothes and fire some heretical monks, are reported to say 
that they would put on more clothes and by kindling a 
fire they would be able to bear the very painful influence 
of the cold. 81 This may be regarded as applying to me 

79. AcSr. S. I.i.3.7. 

80. Cf. MahSvagga 1.25.12 5.13.7 

81. Acfir. S. I.vii.2.14. 
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Buddhists for they were certainly not indifferent to 
unnecessary suffering. We cannot of course be absolutely 
certain, for Brahmanical ascetics would also light a fire 
and take clothings for protection from cold. 

The doctrine of five skandhas of momentary existence 
has been ascribed to “some fools.” They are said not to 
admit that the soul is different from, nor identical with 
the elements, that it is produced from a cause (the 
elements), nor that it is without a cause, i.e., that it is 
eternal. 82 This is a clear reference to the Buddhists with 
their rupa, vedana, vijhana, samjha and samskftra 
skandhas. The existence of a soul in the popular sense of 
the term apart from the five skandhas was denied by 
Buddha. 

Earth, water, fire, and air, these four dhatus are said 
to combine to form the body according to the Janakas 
(jnanins). m Har§akula explains Janakas as 
panditammanya Bauddhah. A variant in the text reads 
yauare (ca + apare) for Janaya, and this also has been 
explained as referring to the Buddhists. Jacobi thinks 84 
that the word, Janaya, may be derived fromyaraa ‘vehicle’, 
which the Buddhists used to designate the two sections of 
the church, viz., the Hlnaygna and the MahaySna. Against 
this may be pointed out that the Buddhist used the word 
in respect of themselves only after the great schism arose 
among them, whereas the present statement appears to 
be older in age. However all opinion is agreed in 
understanding this passage to be a reference to the 
Buddhists. 

The AkriySvadins who deny karman and do not admit 
that the action of the soul is transmitted to the future 
moments 86 are understood by Silanka to refer to the 


82. Sat. S. I.i.1.17. 

83. Sat.S. I.i.1.18. 

84. SBE. xlv. p. 238, n.4. 

85. Sat. S. I.xii.4. 
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Buddhists. The doctrine that everything has but a 
momentary existence and that there is no continuous 
identity of existence between a thing as it is now and as it 
will be in the next moment is one of the Buddhist theories. 
The Buddhists are included among AkriySvSdins by the 
Nirgranthas because by not admitting the existence oijlva 
they were considered to deny karman as well. Jacobi takes 
this to refer to Samkhya, because according to it th epuru$a 
does not act. 86 We shall have to treat of AkriySvada at 
greater length later on, but in connection with the present 
verse it has to be pointed out that although this verse and 
the one following have been commented upon by &ilanka 
at great length as applying to the Buddhists, yet we must 
widen the limits of Akriyavada beyond Buddhist doctrine. 

In the discussions of Adda one man appears and says 87 
that if one pierces a lump of oil-cake with a spit mistaking 
it for a man, or a gourd mistaking it for a baby, and roasts 
it one will be guilty of murder according to his views. If a 
savage puts a man on a spit and roasts him mistaking 
him for a lump of oil-cake, or a baby mistaking it for a 
gourd, he will not be guilty of murder. If anybody thrusts 
a spit through a man or a baby mistaking him or it for a 
lump of oil-cake, puts him or it on the fire and roasts, 
that will be a meal fit for the Buddhas to break fast upon. 88 
Those who always feed two thousand worthy monks, says 
this man to Adda, acquire great merit and become 
powerful gods in Artlpadhatu. This is an account, although 
exaggerated, of the Buddhist view that motive determines 


86. SBE. xlv., p. 316, n. 3. 

87. SQt. S. II.6.26-29. 

88. BuddhOna tarn kappati p&randya Har$akula explains 
buddhOnam as sdkyOn&m, while Sllflnka says BuddhOnOm 
api bhojanQya yogyarn bhavati, which shows he took it to 
mean ‘for the Buddhas.’ ‘Buddha’ was used by Jains and 
Buddhists alike to denote their master and in itself is not 
sufficient to indicate its applicability to the latter. 
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whether an act is sinful or not. If the state of mind was 
murderous it was a sin even though the act committed in 
execution of this intention did no actually result in the 
loss of life; again, no sin is committed by the accidental 
killing of life when the act intended was not murder. It 
has to be taken as an echo of Buddha’s statement that the 
state of mind accompanying an act was more important 
than the actual of the act. 89 The Arupadhatu is the highest 
heaven of the Buddhists. The combination of all this is 
sufficient to establish its reference to the Buddhists. 

Another verse credits some with holding that salvation 
which was a pleasant thine was produced by enjoying 
pleasures. 90 Harsakula and Sllanka take it to refer to the 
Buddhists and quote many passages in support of their 
identification: 

sarvani sattvani sukhe ratani, sarvani duhkhac ca 

samudvijanti / 

tasmat sukhdrthi sukham eva dadyat sukhapradata 

labhate sukhani // 

All beings seek happiness and turn away from 
suffering; therefore the seeker of happiness should give 
happiness, for the giver of happiness obtains happiness. 

manunnam bhoyanam bhocca manunnam 

sayanasanam / 

manunnamsi agSramsi manunaam jhdyae munla H 

Having enjoyed a pleasant dinner, a pleasant bed and 
seat, a saint dwells in a pleasant adobe and meditates 
pleasantly. 


89. Cf. Buddha’s conversation with Digha Tapassi a Nirgrantha 
ascetic and with UpSli, a lay disciple of Mahavlra and 
Upali’s conversion in UpGli Sutta. 

90. Sat.S.I.iii.4.6. 
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mfdvl sayyG, prdtarutthsya peyG, bhuktam madhye 

panakam caparShne / 

drak§akhandam sarkara cardharitra mok§ascOnte 

Sakyaputrena drtfah // 

A soft bed, drinks in the morning, dinner at midday, 
drinks in the afternoon, and grapes and sugar at night — 
these have been laid down by &akhyaputra as leading to 
salvation. 

These are supposed to be drawn from works of the 
Buddhists themselves explaining their faith or from the 
writing of others professing to explain it. It is quite clear 
that as a mattor of fact they are taken from the writings 
of hostile critics and from satires on the teachings of 
Buddha. Harsakula thinks that the verse in the text might 
refer to svatlrthyas, some members of the same order as 
the speaker’s, i.e., the Nirgranthas. The events of later 
days led the commentators, one feels constrained to say, 
to fasten every possible adverse criticism on to the 
Buddhists to make up, as it were, for the dearth of anti- 
Buddhist statements in the texts. The present instance is 
a very strained attempt to drag in the Buddhists. Both in 
this verse as well as in another. 91 Harsakula is undecided 
about its exact application and names several possible 
alternatives. The truth probably is that the allusion was 
to a distinct view which held that like is produced by like 
and therefore mok?a being an agreeable thing is obtained 
by living an agreeable and comfortable life. This is the 
view held by the Tantrikas. 98 The Satavadins also held 
the same view. 93 


91. Sut. S. I.iii.4.10 

92. See,. Cittavisuddhiprakarana attributed to Aryadeva, 
JASB, lxvii, 1898, p. 175, and Subh9?itasamgraha, p. 37.1 
am indebted to Pandit Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya for 
these references. 

93. This has been discussed later. 
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The doctrine of Buddha has been included among those 
false beliefs which are the products of wrong knowledge. 94 

VII. MINOR SCHOOLS 

A school of philosophers thought that a jlva performed 
sammattakiriyam (samyaktvakriya) right conduct and 
micchattakiriyam (mithyatuakriya) wrong conduct at the 
same time, i.e., while it performed right conduct at the 
same time it performed wrong conduct also, and while it 
performed wrong conduct it performed also right conduct 
at the same time. 95 Malayagiri, the commentator, says 
that it is the doctrine of Caraka. Gunaratna says that 
Caraka represented a school of Samkhya. 96 

Another view held by some was to the effect that there 
was no harm in enjoying the pleasures of the senses for it 
gave relief to the enjoyer without causing harm to any 
one else, just as the squeezing of a blister or boil gave 
relief and has no dangerous consequences. A ram drinks 
the quiet water which gives it relief. If this harmed the 
ram we could have said that the act was harmful but as it 
did not there is surely no harm in it.” 97 In the identification 
of the upholder of this view. Har§akula has the same 
doubts which he had with regard to Satavadins mentioned 
above. 

According to another school it is not only the soul which 
does not exist but nothing exists. Everything is mere 
appearance, a mirage, an illusion, a dream or phantasy. 
There rises no sun nor does it set; there waxes no moon 
nor does it wane; there are no rivers running nor any wind 
blowing; the whole world is unreal. 98 The Madhyamika 

94. Anu. 40; Nandi 42 

95. Jlva S. 3. 104. 

96. TarkarahasyadlpikU, a commentary on Sjiaddarsana- 
samuccaya, p. 31. 

97. Sut.S. Liu. 4.10-12. 

98. Sat.S. I.xii.7. 
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school of the Buddhists and the popular MaySvada which 
arose as an offshoot of Vedanta owe their origin probably 
to this school which is met here in the literature of the 
Jainas for the first time in the history of Indian 
philosophical thought. 

In Savatthi there were two rival schools who disputed 
the point whether knowledge was superior to conduct or 
conduct was superior to knowledge. 99 Abhayadeva, the 
commentator, quotes some of their views, e.g., 

kriyaiva phalada purhsdm na jhanarh phaladam matam / 
yatah stribhakgyabhogajno na jndndt sukhito bhavet // 
Conduct always bears fruit, not so knowledge — just 
as one having merely the knowledge of enjoyment of 
women does not thereby become happy. 

jaha kharo candanabhd.ravd.hi bhdrassa bhdgi na hu 
candanssa / 

evarh khu nani camnerm him ndnassa bhdgi na hu 
sogaie I I 

As ass carrying a load of sandalwood carries only a 
load but does not enjoy the sandalwood, so the man 
possessing knowledge but devoid of conduct enjoys his 
knowledge but does not obtain progress. 

The supporters of knowledge on the other hand said : 
vijhaptih phaladd purhsdm na kriya phalada matd / 
mithyajhandt pravrttasya phaldsamvadadarsanOt // 
It is knowledge which bears fruit, not so conduct, for 
wrong knowledge does not produce the desired result. 
padhamam ndnarh too dayd evarh citthai savvasarfyae / 
anndni kim kdhi vd ndhl cheyapdvayam. // 

First comes knowledge, then charity — thus are 
constituted all those who are restrained : one lacking in 
knowledge knows not what to do or what to know, and 
whether 1 one is wise or a sinner. 

[Taken from Schools and Sects in Jain Literature, Visva* 
Bharati, Santiniketan, 1931]. 


99. Bhag. S. S. 10.354. 


THE FOURTEEN GUNASTHANAS 

Helmuth vonGlasenapp 


Fourteen stages, i.e. the Gunasthanas, from the 
condition of complete dependence upon the Karma to the 
complete detachment from it can be distinguished. They 
are classified in a logical manner, according to the 
principle of decreasing iniquitousness and of increasing 
purity, and not in chronological order in which they could 
pass. For relapses are possible in the case of every soul; 
they can throw it down from the ascended stages and 
withdraw completely or partially the development made 
so far. This can be understood better when it is considered 
that the stay in many Gunasthanas lasts for only few 
minutes so that it is quite possible that someone finds 
himself in the morning on a high stage, but falls down 
from it during noon and again climbs to it in the evening. 
But apart from the possibility of a relapse, it would be 
impossible to go through all the 14 stages one after the 
other because a direct transition from the first stage to 
the second is out of question and the 11th stage is not 
directly passed before the 12th to the 14th. 

I shall give below the individual Gunasthanas in the 
usual order and give a brief discription of each of them : 

1. MithyOdrtfi-gunasthana. This stage is characterized 
by complete heterodoxy. Many souls, i.e. all those 
which are not capable of redumption, never come out 
of this stage. This applies also to those which are 
bom as fully developed, irrational animals having 1 
to 5 senses, as long as their existence lasts in this 
class of beings. Others are elevated from here, and 
mostly directly up to the fourth Gunasthana, but they 
can descend again to this stage and stay here for a 
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while which would be minimally a fraction of a 
Muhurta and maximally somewhat lesser than 1/2 
Pudgala-paravarta. 

2. Sasvadana-samyagdr^ti-gunasthana, a stage in which 
there is a “taste of the right faith”. Beings who had 
the “Aupasamika-faith” for a fraction of a Muharta 
but had lost it as a result of the eruption of life-long 
passions, "are in this stage lasting only for one 
Samaya and at the most for 6 Avalikas. Accordingly, 
it is a condition lasting only for a short period; it lies 
between the satge in which heterodoxy was 
suppressed (like the 4th) and on the lowest when it 
has full force. The soul returns to the first 
Gunasthana after the expiry of this period. All the 
rational beings with five senses as also undeveloped 
animals of every type can be Sasvadanas. 

3. Samyagmithyadr$ti-gunasthana, a stage of “mixed 
faith.” This stage in which the developed rational 
beings of all types can be found lasts only for a 
fraction of a Muhurta; once the period is over, the 
soul obtains right or false faith as the conditions 
permit. Jivas falling from the 4th stage normally pass 
through this Gunasthana. 

4. Avirata-samyagdrtfi-gunasthana. Beings found in 
this stage i.e. rational beings of all types having five 
senses, have right faith but having still no self- 
discipline. Here a methodical suppression or 
destruction of the Karma can be begun on one of the 
two Frenis. The duration of this Gunasthana is a 
fraction of a Muhurta, ajjd at least 33 Sagaropamas 
and a little more (i.e. the highest period of life of 
gods and beings in hell which can be found in this 
stage) at the most. 

5. Desauirata-samyagdrti-gunasth&na. In this the right 
faith and partially the self-discipline is present. This 
stage, which in contrast to the preceding one is not 
open to gods and beings from hell, but only to the 
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fully developed rational animals and human beings, 
lasts at the most somewhat lesser than a Purvakoti, 
and at least a fraction of a Muhurta. The beings in 
this stage are either without a SrenI or they begin 
one of the Frenis, respectively are in one of them. 

6. Pramatta-samyata-gunasthana. A complete self- 
discipline is achieved in this stage which is, like the 
following, accessible only to human beings. But if it 
has arisen out of flared-up passions, sleep, etc. it is 
disturbed by negligence (Pramada). A transcendent 
knowledge of the thoughts of others can appear from 
this Gunasthana onwards. The duration of the stay 
in this stage is minimally 1 Samaya, maximally 1 
Muhurta. If someone dies after 1 Samaya, he 
becomes Avirata (4th stage); if someone dies after a 
Muhurta is almost over, he becomes Desavirata (5th 
stage). If the Muhurta is over without any incident, 
the soul come3 into the following, 7th stage in which 
it says through a fraction of a Muhurta to return 
again to the Pramatta-gunasthana, after which the 
process begins anew. This oscillation between the 6th 
and the 7th Gunasthana lasts at the most somewhat 
less than a Purvakoti. This concerns ascetics who 
have not ascended any ^reni; if such is ascended or 
carried further, this sort of oscillation does not take 
place. It is characteristic of this stage that the body 
of transference is developed only in it. 

7. Apramatta-samyata-gunasth&na. Complete self- 
discipline whithout negligence is available in this 
stage. It lasts for 1 Samaya to 1 Muhurta. The soul 
in this Gunasthana do not have any of the 6 Lesyas, 
like those of the preceding one, but only one of the 
three highest. 

8. ApUrva.-karana-gunasthG.na. This stage, like the 
following one, is accessible only to a soul 4vhich is in 
a 6rena; only the white Lesya occurs now onwards. 
The process called ApUrva-karana is carried out in 
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it; the thoughts to which the one who is accomplishing 
it abandons himself in his meditation, fill him with 
joys which he had never known before. One who is in 
an Upasama-srepl stays in this stage at least 1 
Samaya and at the most 1 Muhurta, and the one in 
the K^apaka-srenl the whole period of a MuhQrta. 

9. Anwrtti-badara-samparaya-gunasthana. Here the soul 
in the Upasama-or K§apaka-sreni accomplishes a 
process called “Anivrtti-karana”. The former stays 
here at least for 1 Samaya, and at the most the 
duration of a MuhQrta, the latter for a period of the 
duration of a Muhurta. It is characteristic of this 
stage that the so-called 6 “non-passions” do not 
appear any more in this stage, but the 4 flaring-up 
passions do occur. 

10. Suk$ma-samparaya-gunasthana. The three passions: 
anger, pride, deceit do not appear in this stage as 
also libido, but the flaring-up greed appears to a 
negligible extent. The stay in this GunasthSna is 1 
Samaya to 1 Muhurta in Upasama and the duration 
of a Muhurta in K?apaka. 

11. Upasanta-ka^aya-vitaraga-chadmastha-gunasthana. 
This is the highest stage that can be reached in the 
Upasamasrenl. Here all the passions are suppressed. 
This lasts at least for 1 Samaya and at the most for 
the duration of a Muhurta. The soul falls down from 
the Upasamasrenl after this and comes to one of the 
lower Gupasthanas. 

12. K^lrm-ka§aya-vltarQga-chadmastha-gunasthQna. This 
stage like all the following ones is attained by only 
the souls which have destroyed all the passions in 
the K§apaka-srepi. When in the last Samaya 
whatever greed that is left over has been destroyed, 
the Kpapaka (who thus jumps the 11th Gupasthana!) 
is in this stage where he remains for the duration of 
a MuhQrta. He remains bound now an only the 
momentary Karma. In the last Samaya of his stay 
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all the Karmas which restricted his knowledge, his 
seeing and his energy, disappear. 

13. Sayogi-kevall-gunasthana. The saint is a Kevall, an 
omniscient one, in this stage. If there is an unusual 
case that he had got the “Tirthankara-karma” in the 
earlier existences, then this is realized here; he then 
becomes a Tlrthankara, a founder or a restorer of 
the Jainachurch. The Sayogi-kevali knows 
everything, sees everything, is capable of everything, 
yet he has a body and a certain activity which is 
conditioned by matter, and a number of Karmas 
obtained earlier are produced in him; but as soon as 
the Karmas determining the quantum of life (Ayus) 
are exhausted, he annihilates all these. Accordingly, 
the Sayogi-condition lasts minimum for a duration 
of a Muhurta and maximum somewhat less than a 
Purvakoti. The moment the period given to it ends, 
the saint sinks into deep meditation and then ceases 
the cruder and finer activity of the mind, speech and 
body. 

14. Ayogi-kevali-gunasthana. The saint has no activity 
(Yoga) and Lesya in this transitory stage comprising 
only a period of a Muhurta. 

Then he enters the &ailesi-condition as long as one 
needs to express 5 short syllables (a, i, u, ri, li). Gone into 
meditation he destroys then the rest of the Karmas which 
still exist. He has thus become free from every thing that 
is material—he is redeemed. 

[Extracted from Helmuth von Glasenapp’s Der Jainismus 
translated by S.B. Shroti, Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 
19991. 



R$ABHADEVA 

Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


Adinatha or R?abhadeva occupies a unique position 
in the annals of Jaina Hagiology. He was the first 
Tirthankara and possessed perfect knowledge (kevala- 
jncLna). According to the tradition there were no less than 
84,000 Prakirnakas of each one of the pupils of Rgabha. 
The name R$abha is found in the Rgveda (III. 13,14, IX. 
71). There it is said that R§abha is the son of Visvgmitra 
(Rqabha Vaisvamitra-Visvamitraputrah R§abhah r§ih). 
In another context of the Rgveda (X. 166) he is called 
Vairaja or 6akvara (R$abha vairajo vQ R§abhah 
Sakvarah). We do not know anything more than this about 
Vedic R§abha. Sayana in the 14th cent. A.D. could not 
supply us any more information about R§abha. However, 
at a later time in th eLankavatara-sutra (Ch. X), the name 
R§abha is mentioned along with Vyasa, Kanada, Kapila 
and others. 

Rsabhadeva 1 or R§abhan5tha, also called Adinatha, 
was the son of king Nabhi and queen Marudevi of the 
Ik$Sku race. He is variously called as Vr$abhanatha, 
Adlsvara, Yugadijina, Yugadisa, Nabhaya and KausaUka. 
He is also called Marudeva as the son of Marudevi. As he 
is the first in Jaina Hagiology, he is probably called 
Adinfitha or Adlsvara; as he has the bull (vrqabha) as his 
cinha or cognizance, he is called Vfipabha. R^abhanatha 
is a variant of R§abhadeva. Other names are mostly 
honorific. He is mostly adorned by the names of Adinatha 
and R§abhadeva in later literature and Jain temples. He 


1. James Burgess, The Temples of &atrunjaya, Jain Bhawan, 
Calcutta, 1977, p. 6. 
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is represented as of golden or yellow complexion and the 
bull for his cognizance. In Somadeva’s Yasastilaka (10th 
cent. A.D.) “there are representations of most of the 
dreams of R§abha Jina’s mother, e.g., the AirSvata 
elephant, a bull, a lion, the goddess Lak$ml, the sun and 
the moon, a lotus pool, the ocean, flames, a heap of jewels, 

and an aerial car ”(samnihitairavata . aslna-saurabheya.... 

nillnopakantha-kanthlrav a... ramopa-sobhitd... etc.). 2 
According to the commentator oiKalpa-sutra, he was born 
at Vinita (i.e. Ayodhya) in the country of Kosala towards 
the end of the dvapara age. Some say he was born in 
Kashmir. 3 

“He was the first king (prathama raja), first anchorite 
(prathama bhik§akara) and first saint (prathama jina) 
and prathama tlrthahkara. His stature was 500 poles 
(dhanus).” 4 

He was married to Sumangala and Sunanda. He had 
turns by each of his wives. Sunanda gave birth to a son 
Bahubali (some say Gommala is another name of 
Bahubali) and a daughter Sundari, and Sumangala gave 
birth to a son Bharata and a daughter Brahml. From the 
descendants of Bharata and Bahubali the Surya and the 
Candra dynasties originated respectively, and the name 
of the country became Bharata. Both Bharata and 
Bghubali, though sons of Rsabha, the first Tlrthahkara, 
were engaged in war 5 for some years, and the incident is 
described in Vairasena’s Bharatesvara-Bahubali-ghora 
(1170 A.D.) and SSlibhadra’s Bharatesvara-Bohubali-rdsa 
(1185 A.D.). 6 


2. K.K. Handique, Yasastilaka and Indian Culture, Sholhapur, 
1949, p. 121. 

3. Burgess, ibid., p. 5. 

4. Ibid., p. 5. 

5. Wintemitz, ibid., p. 585. 

6. Majumdar, The Struggle for Empire, Vol. V, Bombay, 1957, 
p. 393f. 
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Tradition says that R$abha became a king at the very 
young age (pUrva varsa). He reigned for many years, then 
resigned for his sons. Having spent many years, he 
attained nirvana on a mountain named A§tapada which, 
Hemacandra says, is the same as Kailasa. Tradition 
further says that he was the first who laid the foundation 
of Jaina religion. 

Vacaspati 7 says in his Nyaya-varttika-tatparya-tika that 
Buddha and R?abha are the authors of the Buddhist and 
Jaina Agama texts respectively. Hemacandra 8 9 in his 
Laghvartha-niti says that Rsabha is the creator of rdjanlti. 

According to the Jaina tradition (also corroborated by 
the non-Jain sources, such as, Bhagavata-skanda V, 
Vayupurana, Vi$nupurana), it is mentioned that the 
doctrine of ahimsa was first preached by Rsabha. 
According to them, Rsabha’s period represents a complete 
change of world conditions. Prior to this, the country was 
called Bhogabhumi (‘land of enjoyment’) where people 
were satisfied of all their wants by the mere wish through 
the help of the traditional kalpavrk§a. During the time of 
Rsabha these happy conditions completely disappeared 
and the people were in perplexity as to the way of life 
which they were expected to carry on with. Then they all 
went to R§abha praying for help. He is said to have 
consoled them by showing the way of life. And through 
his people, he established a sort of social organisation by 
dividing his society into agriculturists, traders and 
soldiers. After ruling over his kingdom for several years, 
he abdicated his throne in favour of his son Bharata and 
went into the forest to perform penance. After the practice 
of penance for several years he attained kevala-jnGna 
(omniscience). Then he went about from place to place 
preaching his ahimsS. religion to the people of the land, so 


7. Burgess, ibid., p. 5. 

8. K.K. Handique, ibid., p. 227. 

9. Majumdar, ibid., p. 270. 
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that they might have also spiritual relief. The idea of 
ahirnsa might not have developed fully at that time, as it 
was at the time of Mahavira, or that idea of ahirnsa wa 3 
perhaps on a par with the Vedic idea of ahirnsa, but the 
doctrine of ahirnsa, as it is today among the Jains, owes 
its origin to as far back as that. 

Adinatha or Rsabhadeva is highly adorned by the Jains 
throughout the ages. The life of Rsabha or Adinatha has 
also been written by many Jain writers. In Vimala Suri’s 
Paumacariyam, composed during 530 years after the 
demise of Mahavira (C XVIII. 103), the history of Rsabha 
is given (III. 18). 10 In Ravisena’s Padma-purana written 
in Sanskrit in 678 A.D. the glorification of the first 
Tlrthankara is given. In Haribhadra’s commentary on the 
Avasyaka-niryukti, the story of Rsabha is fully narrated. 
Dhanapala, Sobhana’s brother, composed R$abha- 
pahcasika in 50 stanzas. This poem is divided into two 
sections : section one containing the first 20 verses gives 
allusions to events in the life of Rsabha, while the second 
section is exclusively devoted to the praise of Rsabha. In 
the Adi-purana of Jinasena (9th-10th cent. A.D.) the story 
of Rsabha is told. In the Satrunjaya-Mahatmya of 
Dhanesvara (end of 11th cent, or 1100 A.D.), the story of 
the first Jina Rsabha is given. In the first parvan of 
Hemacandra’s (1088-1172 A.D.) Trisa$ti-salaka-purusa- 
carita, the previous existence of the first Tlrthankara, 
Rsabhadeva, is narrated. Abhayacandra (11th cent. A.D.) 
at the request of the minister Padma wrote the 
Padmanatha-Mahakavya where the author intended to 
give the lives of all 23 Jinas. But he actually describes 
only the life of R$abha, the first Tlrthankara, in 19 cantos. 
VardhamSna wrote his Adinatha-carita in 1103 A.D. to 
describe the life of R?abha. It has 11000 gathSs. 
Merutunga (1306 A.D.) in his Mahapuru§a-carita has also 


10. See Winternitz, ibid., p. 490,494, 481, 498,553f, 503, 506, 
517, 548. 
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given the life story of R§abha. At a festival in a temple of 
Rsabha (which was erected by two contemporaries of the 
Cahamana prince Samarasimha in about 1185 A.D.), the 
drama Prabuddha-Rauhineya by Ramabhadra Muni (prob. 
12th cent. A.D.) was performed. It is generally seen that 
the life-story of R§abha is told in the introductory section 
of the Rama Epics. 

R?abhadeva has also been worshipped through the 
ages. A temple of Rsabhanatha was erected at 
Anahilavada by a merchant prince Ninnaya by name 
sometime in the 8th-9th centuries A.D. In the tenth 
century A.D. there were many Jaina temples at 
Khajuraho. In Cunningham’s list at No. 26, there is an 
ancient temple called Setnath which is most probably from 
the original name of Adinatha, 14 feet in height, at No. 27 
in his list. There is yet another small ancient Jaina temple 
now dedicated to Adinatha. Sometime in the 11th cent. 
A.D. the Jaina Vimala Saha was appointed Governor of 
Abu under Bhima I of Gujarat. In 1031 A.D. Vimala Saha 
built a marble temple of Adinatha at Delwara on Mount 
Abu. At the village of SandhjLra, near Bhanpura, two Jain 
temples were dedicated to Adinatha and belonged to the 
Digambara community. Regular worship is carried on 
these two temples. 11 

Some pieces of information on Adinatha temple 
pertaining to Bengal are mentioned below : 

Temples / mandirs 

1. Deuli-Adinatha temple, almost dilapidated. 

2. Arsha (Boran Police St.) in Purulia-R§abha. 

Status 

3. Jhalda (10th cent. A.D.) with inscription. The term 
Sravaka is used. 


11. Majumdar, ibid., p. 535f. 
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4. Purulia Dt. 

i) Sufaran 

ii) Suisa 

iii) Haraktore 

iv) Pakbirla (Rsabha) 

v) Telkupi in Cheliama 

vi) Lalgarh near Cheliama 

5. Bankura 

i) Deul Bhila (Indpur = Idpur) 

ii) Dharapat. 

iii) Gobindanagar, P.S. Jaypur. 

6. Mdlda Dist .. 

i) Adinatha Statue near Pandua (9th - 10th 
cent. A.D.) with inscription pub. by Asoke 
Bhattacharya in the Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, Vol. No. 52/53. 

7. West Dinajpur 

i) Surahar-Adinatha temple 

8. Sundarban area 

i) Rsabhanatha statue. 



ANEKANTAVADA AND LANGUAGE* 

Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


1. Anekanta 

The Jaina theory of anekantavada is a distinctive 
contribution to Indian philosophical thought. It examines 
the manysidedness of Reality or manifoldness of Truth. 
It is virtually connected with the examination of Reality. 
Reality, according to the Jains, is permanent in the midst 
of changes. As anekanta basically determines the nature 
of Reality, let us define first what Reality is. Reality, 
according to Umasvati, is described as— 

utpdda-vyaya-dhrauvya-yuktam sat (TS. V. 30) 
"Existence is characterised by origination, 
disappearance (destruction) and permanence” (S.A. Jain). 

It is a permanent reality in the midst of change of 
appearance and disappearance. This conception of Reality 
is peculiar to Jainism. As existing reality in order to 
maintain its permanent and continued process must 
necessarily undergo change in the form of appearance and 
disappearance, it seems to us a paradox at the beginning. 
But a closer analysis and minute observation will help us 
to appreciate the significance of this description of Reality. 
For example, let us look at the seed of a plant. When the 
seed is planted in the soil k must necessarily break the 
shell and sprout out. This is the first step in its attempt 
to grow. Then the sprouting seed further undergoes 
change and some portion of it comes out seeking the 
sunlight and another goes down into the soil, will undergo 

A lecture delivered on the 24th May 2002 at India 
International Centre, New Delhi, organised by Jain Vishva 
Bharati Institute. Ladnun, Rajasthan. 
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enormous changes into the root system. Similarly, the 
portion that sprouts up into the air and sunlight will also 
undergo enormous changes of sprouting out in tendrils 
and leaves finally resulting in branches and stem of the 
plant all engaged in the task of procuring nourishment 
with the help of sunlight. At every stage thus we find 
change, the old leaves being shed off and the new sprouts 
coming in. This seems to be the general law of Nature. 
The life of the seed does never die, it lives even though it 
is being constantly changed and this is what is sat. 

What is true of a plant, is also true with regard to the 
basic or fundamental things of Nature. The Jain 
conception of Reality is different from the other Indian 
philosophers. Some philosophers would only emphasize 
change alone as the characteristic of Reality. The one¬ 
sided emphasis either on permanency or change is rejected 
by Jain thinkers. They consider this system as anekanta, 
a system which clings to a partial aspect of Reality. So 
the Jains call their own system as anekantavada, i.e., a 
system of philosophy which maintains that Reality has 
multifarious aspects and that a complete comprehension 
of such a nature must necessarily take into consideration 
all the different aspects through which Reality manifests 
itself. Hence the Jaina Darsana is also called anekantavada 
often translated as "Indefiniteness of Being". It tells us 
that any material thing continues forever to exist as 
matter, and this may assume any shape and quality. Thus 
mrttikS (clay) as a substance may be regarded as 
permanent, but the form of a jar of clay (ghata-patodi) or 
its colour, may come into existence and perish. 

That a substance may assume different forms is 
illustrated by two verses from the Aptamimamsa (also 
quoted by Malligena in his Syadvadamanjari). The verse 
relates the story of a certain king who had a son and a 
daughter. Out of gold, the daughter got ajar made of gold, 
whereas the prince got a crown also made of gold. This 
act of the king displeased the daughter, whereas the prince 
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was pleased; but the king was neutral being the possessor 
of so much gold whether in the form of a jar or of a crown. 
The verse in question runs thus: 

ghata - mauli - suvarnarthi nasotpada - sthiti§vayam/ 
soka - pramoda - madhyasthyam jam yati sahetukam/l 

[Apt. Mi. 59] 

Similary, to illustrate utpada, vindsa and dhrauvya, 
there is another story which says- 

payovrato na dadhyatti na payo' tti dadhivratafi/ 
agorasavrato nobhe tasmad vastu trayatmakam/l 

[Apt. Mi. 60] 

The verse says that "he who has vowed to live on milk 
does not take curds; he who has vowed to live on curds 
does not take milk; he who has vowed to live on food other 
than those supplied by a cow takes neither milk nor curds" 
- so a substance has three qualities. 

So Anekantavada describes the nature of a substance 
(dravya). Anta means pak$a, or koti or dharma, another 
side of a substance. In analysing a substance, it is observed 
that it has, at least, two aspects. In one sense a permanent 
substance is an anta (one side) and anityatva is also an 
anta (another side). Nagarjuna in his Madhyamika-karikd. 
says- 

astiti nastlti, ubhe'pi anta suddhi asuddhiti ime'pi 

anta! 

tasmad ubhe ante vivarjayitva madhye' pi sthanarh 

prakaroti panditahll 
In his opinion, existence and non-existence, purity and 
impurity all are distinctive features of a substance. And 
this is anta or dharma. 

From the above it can be said that in an anekantavGda, 
the nature of contradictory features of a substance is 
described. If there is no mutual contradictory features, 
then it is not described by anta. In the Upani§ad, a 
substance is considered as only permanent, the Buddhists 
consider the existence of a substance as transitory. But 
only the Jains think that a substance (dravya) is both 
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permanent and transitory. When it is nitya (permanent), 
it is a dravya (substance), and when it is anitya 
(transitory), it is called paryaya. The description of a 
substance in the form of dravya and paryaya is the basic 
tenet of anekantavada. Umasvati defines dravya thus: 

guna-parydya-vad dravyam (TS. V 38) 

"A substance is that which has qualities and modes." 

On the basis of the commentary Sarvarthasiddhi this 
definition can be explained thus. The basic idea is that in 
a substance the qualities and modes exist. The qualities 
of a substance are always associated with the substance 
(dravya). But the modes are not always associated with 
the substance (dravya). The PujyapSda says- "That which 
makes distinction between one substance and another is 
called a quality, and the modification of a substance is 
called a mode. A substance is associated with these two. 
Further, it is of inseparable connection and permanent. 
The qualities are the distinguishing features of a 
substance and the lack of qualities would lead to 
intermixture confusion of a substance 1 ." 

When this definition is applied to soul and matter, 
the distinguishing features are clear to understand. Soul 
has the quality of consciousness, while matter has not 
got it. So, "souls are distinguished from matter by the 
presence of qualities, such as, knowledge, while matter is 
distinguished from souls by the presence of form (colour) 
etc. Without such distinguishing characteristics, there can 
be no distinction between souls and matter". So knowledge 
and consciousness are the qualities always associated with 
souls, while forms, i.e. colour etc. are associated with 
matter. 

The Relativity of Knowledge: 

The AnekSnta teaches us the principle of the relativity 
of knowledge which is an important contribution to the 
domain of truth. An example of this partial truth is found 


1. S.A. Jain, Reality, p. 162. 
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in the Udanasutra of the Pali canon as well as in 
philosophical treatises of the Jains. This is the story of 
the 'Parable of the Blind Men and the Elephant' (popularly 
known as andha-gaja-nyaya). There were certain blind 
men who experienced an elephant, and when they were 
asked to describe the elephant, each of them described 
the elephant in accordance with the experience he had 
with regard to the limbs of the elephant which he 
happened to have felt. Each one is right with regard to 
his experiences of the elephant, but each one's experiences 
are not the whole truth. The Udanasutra says- 
imesu kira sajjamti eke samana-brdhmanal 
viggaha narh vivadarhti jana ekahga-dassinoll 
Here the ekahgadassino indicates those blind men who 
see only a single limb of the elephant. 

This simple story indicates that the truth or the 
pathways of Reality can be investigated from different 
angles of vision. This simple story also indicates the 
manysidedness of Truth, the multiple nature of Reality. 

Though the Jains are the pioneers in their theory of 
relativity, the Buddhists as well as the Sanskrit writers 
are not completely devoid of this principle and the 
consistency of contradictories. The andha-gaja-nyaya 
found in almost all the systems of Indian philosophy shows 
that the possibility of a partial truth of apparent 
contradictories is acknowledged by all the systems of 
philosophy. But the Jains say that their philosophy only 
visualises the whole truth (sakaladesa), while the other 
systems only possess the broken truth (vikalddesa). These 
two contradictories are th^essence of anekSntavada. It is 
a fact worth noting that though the two sects, i.e., 
Sveta mbaras and Digambaras, differ in many respects, 
but with regard to the theory of relativity they do not. 
For the origin of the concept oianekanta, the &vetSmbara 
canons can help very little, though one or two references 
are found. 

As far as the development of anekG.ntavQ.da is 
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concerned, it can be said that it is not very old. Though 
there are some glimpses here and there in the Jain 
canonical literature, the real development did not start 
from the 5th century A.D. when the Svetambara Jain 
canonical literature was codified finally. In the 
Bhagavatisutra the process of anekantavada is hinted at 
in the form of syadvada. The author of "Nayacakra" says- 

sarva-nayandm jina-pravacanasyaiva nibandhanatvat 
kim asya nibandhanam iti ced ucyate. nibandhanam 
casya. "aya bhante nane annane (=atma jnanam 
ajhanam) iti svdmi Gautama svamina prsto vyakaroti 
Godama nane niyama ato jnanam niyamad atmani 
jhanasyanya-vyatirekena vrttadarsanat "ayapuna siya 
none siya annane." 

"All the sermons of the Jina is the source of nyaya 
(logic), then what is the necessity of this? The necessity 
of this doctrine rests on the knowledge and ignorance of 
Self is the answer when asked by Gautamasvami. So, 
Gautama, the rule is knowledge. This one is for both 
knowledge and ignorance. 2 " 

In the passage of the Bhagavatisutra mentioned above, 
there is a germ of syadvada. The passage further says- 
Goyama appano aditthe aya, parassa aditthe no aya 
tad ubhayassa aditthe avvattavvam ata ti ya no aid, ti ya 
iti. 

If you ask, Gautama, then soul is, in other sense, the 
soul does not exist; but if both are asked, it is 
inexpressible- soul can be explained in both ways. 3 

As far as we know this is the earliest reference to 
syddvada, but in this conception there are only three 
propositions which can be rendered as asti (affirmation), 
nasti (negation) and avaktavya (indescribability). 4 


2. Dhruva, p. lxxvii. 

3. Op. cit. 

4. Op. cit. 
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Gradually, in course of time, these three original 
propositions came to be known as mulabhahga, 
particularly when the syadvada developed into sevenfold 
propositions in the Pravacana-sara and.Pancastikaya of 
Kundakunda belonging to the 1st or 2nd century A.D. 

In his commentary also Devanandi has only mentioned 
three propositions which are sat (affirmation), asat (denial) 
and avaktavya (indescribability) and not the sevenfold 
propositions as described by late logicians. 

Among the other Jaina Agama texts, in the 
Sutrakrtahga Niryukti, the reference to the Syadvdda is 
found. 

After the period of canonical speculation, came the 
age of systematization in the 1st or 2nd century A.D. This 
is the age of Umasvati and Kundakunda. Umasvati (1st 
or 3rd century A.D.) makes no mention of the Syadvada, 
not to speak of its seven propositions. In his Tattv&rtha- 
sutra (V.32), he, for the first time, refers to the principle 
of Relativity or Anekanta in his sQtra, 
arpitanarpita-siddheh. (TS. V. 32) 
which means—“the contradictory views are established 
(arpita) from different points of view.” Pajyapada 
Devanandi or Jinendrabuddhi (bet. 5th and 7th centuries 
A.D.) in his commentary Sarv&rthasiddhi on the 
TattvarthasUtra comments on this sutra thus (translated 
by S.A. Jain, see pp. 157-158): 

"Substances are characterised by an infinite number 
of attributes. For the sake of use or need, prominence is 
given to certain characteristics of a substance from one 
point of view. And prominence is not given to other 
characteristics, as these are of no use or need at that time. 
Thus even the existing attributes are not expressed, as 
these are of secondary importance (anarpita). There is no 
contradiction in what is established by these two points 
of view. For instance, there is no contradiction in the same 
person Devadatta being a father, a son, a brother, a 
nephew and so on. For the points of view are different. 
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From the point of view of his son he is a father, and from 
the point of view of his father he is a son. Similarly, with 
regard to his other designations. In the same manner 
substance is permanent from the point of view of general 
properties. From the point of view of its specific modes it 
is not permanent. Hence there is no contradiction. These 
two, the general and the particular, somehow, are different 
as well as identical. Thus these form the cause of wordly 
intercourse. 

"A question is raised. That which exists is governed 
by the doctrine of manifold points of view (relative 
pluralism). Therefore, it is proper that molecules are 
formed from matter by division and union. But there is 
this doubt. Are molecules of two atoms and so on formed 
by mere union, or is there any peculiarity? The reply is 
this. When there is union of actions, these atoms are 
transformed by combination in one object, which is a 
molecule. If it is so, what is it that certain atoms combine 
and certain others do not, though all of them are of the 
nature of matter? Though the atoms are not different as 
far as their nature as matter is concerned, combination is 
established on the basis of capacity derived from the effect 
of mutual differences among infinite modes". 

But in the Pravacana-sara and in the Pancastikaya of 
Kundakunda (2nd A.D.), the sevenfold propositions came 
into existence. 

In the Golden age of Jain philosophy (bet. 6th and 
10th centuries A.D.), we have two outstanding pioneers 
on Jain philosophy, Siddhasena Divakara (a Svetambara) 
and Samantabhadra (a Digambara), both belonging to 
6th and 7th centuries A.D. Siddhasena Divakara's two 
works, namely, Nyayavat&ra and Sammati-tarka 
commented on by Siddhar^i (10th century A.D.) and 
AbhayadevasUri (10th century A.D.) respectively, are 
famous Jain logical texts. Samantabhadra (also belonging 
to the same period) wrote Apta-mimamsa in which the 
Jainistic philosophy of SyQdvada was explained. 
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In this age belonged Haribhadra Suri (705-775 A.D.) 
whose $ad-darsana-samuccaya is a famous book where 
brief discussions of the different systems of Indian 
philosophy are described. In fact, as far as I know, 
Haribhadra Sari's Anekantajayapataka edited by H.R. 
Kapadia (Baroda 1947) is perhaps the first book where 
the problem of anekanta philosophy is explained. 

In the same period (i.e. in the later part of the 8th 
century) also belonged Bhatta Akalanka or Akalankadeva 
who wrote the Tattvartharajavarttika on the 
Tattvarthadhigama-sutra of Umasvati L and Atfasati, a 
commentary on Samantabhadra’s Apta-mimamsa, 
Nyayaviniscaya, Tattvartha-varttika-vyakhyanalankara 
and numerous others. 

Two other famous authors also belonged to this golden 
age. And they are—Vidyanandi (belonging to the early 
part of the 9th century A.D.) and Manikyanandi (also 
belonging to the 9th century A.D.). Vidyanandi (a 
Digambara) wrote a commentary entitled A$tasahasri on 
the Astasati of Akalankadeva and Tattvartha-sloka- 
varttika, whereas Maninkyanandi (another Digambara of 
the 9th cent. A.D.), wrote his famous Pariksamukha on 
Jain Logic. 

In the last period of Jain philosophy (bet. 11th and 
15th centuries A.D.), there developed the Jain philosophy 
on the syadvada. Two contemporary authors—DevasUri 
(1086-1169 A.D.) and Hemacandra (1088-1172 A.D.)—are 
the pioneers on the idea of syadvQda. DevasUri wrote 
pramd,na-naya-tattvQ,lokclahko.ra and its commentary 
Syadvddaratncikara. The prolific writer Hemacandra has 
two famous works called Anya-yoga-vyavacchedika- 
dvatrirhsikQ, and Pramana-mimamsS which are the 
landmarks on Jain philosophical texts. 

So also RatnaprabhasUri and Malligega. 
RatnaprabhasUri (1181 A.D.) wrote Syddvdda-ratnakara- 
vdrttika which was a shorter commentary on the 
Syadvada-ratnakara. 
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Malli?eija (1292 A.D.) is the author of the 
Syadvadamahjari which is a commentary on Anya-yoga- 
vyavacchedika-dvatrimsika of Hemacandra. 

In the decadent period of this age we have Maladhari 
Rajasekhara (1348 A.D.), Jnanacandra (1358 A.D.) and 
Gunaratna (1409. A.D.) 

Akalankadeva (8th century A.D.) in his Nyayavini- 
scaya defines anekanta thus : 

upayogau srutasya dvau syadvada-naya-sarhjhitau/ 
syadvadah sakaladeso nayo vikala-sahkaya/l 

anatatmakartha-kathanam syadvadah. yatha jivah 
pudgalah dharmo'dharma akasah kala iti. tatra jivo 
jnana-darsana-virya sukhair asadharanaih 
amurttatva-sankhyata-pradesatva-suksmatvaih 
sadharana- sadharanaih sadharana sattva-prameyatva' 
guru- laghutva-dharmatva-gunitvadibhih sadharanaih 
anekantah. tasya jivasyadesat pramanam syadvadah . s 

In a very modern book entitled Jaina-siddhanta-dipika 
of Ganadhipati Tulsi, anekanta is defined in a lucid way 
as— 

samanya-visesa-sad-asan-nityanitya-vacyavacya- 
dyanekantatmakam (X. 29) 

i.e., "(The cognizable object is) universal-cum-particular, 
existent-cum-nonexistent, eternal-cum-noneternal, 
expressible-cum-nonexpressible and is thus indeterminate 
(in terms of formal contradiction)." 

Satkari Mukherji and Nathmal Tantia in their notes 
(pp. 188-189) have explained the sQtra thus. 

"Anekanta means not ekQnta. Anta literally means end 
or extreme. Thus 'being' is one extreme and 'non-being' is 
the other extreme of predication. This also holds good of 
eternal and non-eternal, and so on, which are given in 


5. Mahendra Kumar Shastri ,Akalahka-grantha-trayam, 1939, 

p. 21. 
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formal logic as contradictories. According to pure logic, 
these oppositions are exclusive of one another and they 
cannot be combined in any one substratum. The opposition 
is absolute and unconditional. This may be called the 
absolutistic logic. The Jaina is a non-absolutistic, and so 
also all philosophers like the Samkhya, the Vaise?ika, 
the Mimamsist and the non-monistic schools of Vedanta 
are non-absolutistics inasmuch as they do not believe in 
the absolute opposition of the logical extremes e.g., being 
and non-being, eternal and non-eternal, and so on. 
According to the Jainas, opposition is understandable only 
in the light of experience. We know that light and darkness 
are opposed, because we do not see them together. No 
apriori knowledge of such opposition is possible. 
Accordingly the non-absolutist contends that if being and 
non-being are found together, and this finding is not 
contradicted by subsequent experience. We must conclude 
that there is no opposition between them. In other words, 
one is not exclusive of the other. We have seen a jar 
existing in its place and not existing in another. Existence 
and non-existence are thus both predicable of the jar. The 
concept of change or becoming involves that a thing 
continues and maintains its identity in spite of its 
diversity of qualities. The unbaked jar is black, becomes 
red when baked and yet continues as the jar. The Jaina 
thus maintains in strict conformity with the dictates of 
experience, that all reals are possessed of a nature which 
is not determinable in the light of formal logic. Everything 
is eternal as substance, but perishable qua modes. The 
Jaina does not consider thp NaiySyika to be sound logically 
when he makes substance and modes different entities 
which however are somehow brought together by a 
relation called samavaya (inherence). But inherence as 
an independent relation is only a logical makeshift which 
will not work." 

In the end we can thus sum up the entire discussion 
about anekanta in the succint language of AcSrya 
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Mahaprajna who in his book Anekanta in Hindi (translated 
into English by Mrs Sudhamahi Regunathan by the name 
of Anekanta, the third Eye) has said that our life is based 
on opposing pairs. The English translation says— 

"Anekanta has one rule: co-existence of opposites. Not 
only is existence in pairs, they have to be opposing pairs. 
In the entire world of nature, in the entire universe of 
existence, opposing pairs exist. If there is wisdom there 
is ignorance. If there is vision, there is lack of it. If there 
is happiness then there is sadness too. If there is loss of 
consciousness, there is awakening. If there is death, there 
is life. There is the auspicious and the inauspicious. High 
and low. The disturbed and the undisturbed. There is 
gaining of strength and the loss of it." (pp. 4-5) 

II Language 

Having thus described the fundamental basic 
conception of anekanta which really emphasises the 
manysidedness of truth, or to put it in a different way, 
looking at a substance (dravya) from its positive and 
negative aspects, I now pass on to apply the doctrine of 
Anekanta to the epistemological problem of language 
which consists of sentences and their meanings. 

Various schools of Indian philosophy, the Sanskrit 
grammarians and rhetoricians have devoted much time 
to the linguistic problem of meaning. In order to ascertain 
the meaning of word(s) in a sentence, they have 
speculated various semantic aspects of language. The 
rhetoricians have defined a sentence thus:- 

vakyarh syad yogyata! kahk§a' satti-yuktah padoccayah 

(SD. II. I) 

"A sentence is a collection of words (padoccayah) 
possessing (yuktah) compatibility (yogyata), expectancy 
(akahk§a) and juxta-position or proximity (Osatti)". 

"Compatibility (yogyata) means the absence of 
absurdity in the mutual relation of the things denoted by 
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the words. A sentence likepayasa sincati has compatibility 
because water has the fitness, owing to its liquidity which 
is necessary for sprinkling. But a sentence like vahnina 
sincati has no compatibility, since fire lacks liquidity which 
only can make a thing an instrument in the act of 
sprinkling. If it were held that a mere collocation of words 
can make a sentence even in the absence of compatibility 
then such a collection of words as vahnina sincati would 
be a sentence; but no one would say that the above is a 
proper sentence, even though grammatically there is no 
defect in the sentence. 

Expectancy (akahksa) is another condition of a 
sentence. Absence of the completion of the sense will not 
make a sentence. Mere saying gauh, asvah, puru§ah etc. 
will not make a sentence, because those words will create 
curiosity in the listener's mind to complete the sense. But 
if we say that asvah dhavati, the curiosity of the listener 
will go away. If there is any desire ( jijnasa) in the mind 
of a listener to know something about the sentence, then 
that sentence is not a sentence. So the examples given 
above will not constitute a sentence, because they lack 
one of the requisites of a sentence which is expectancy 
(akahsa). 

"Juxtaposition (asatti) is the absence of a break in the 
apprehension of what is said; i.e., the presentation of 
things without the intervention of time or other 
unconnected things" (Kane, SD. p 35). 

In the Bha$a-pariccheda, Qsatti is defined as 

avyavadhanena padajanya-padarthopasthitih 
i.e., the knowledge of the meaning of words resulting from 
the words being heard without any long pause (between 
the several words). 

To conclude, it can be said that "a sentence is made 
up by the combination of several notions and it is therefore 
necessary that the impression made by each word should 
remain fresh until this combination is effected. If we utter 
the two words gam and anaya at the interval of iome 
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hours, no sense will be apprehended. It is not absolutely 
necessary that the words must be uttered together. In a 
printed book we have no utterance and yet we apprehend 
the sense because the words occur in Juxtaposition." 
(Kane, SD. p 35). So these three i.e., yogyata, akahk$a, 
asatti or samnidhi are said to be the causes of the 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence (vakyartha jhana). 

At a later stage, Tatparya is also added to the 
conception of a sentence. In the Parama-laghu-manju$a 
of Nagesabhatta (17th century A.D), tatparya is also 
included in the definition of a sentence. 

sabdabodha-sahakari-karanani akahkqa-yogyota'satti- 

tatparyani. 

Tatparya is another element which is the cause in 
helping the meaning of a word. 

The rhetorician Visvanatha says that in considering 
compatibility and expectancy, the words atma and artha 
are to be construed as akahksa andyogyata respectively. 

tatrakahksa-yogyatayor atmartha-dharmatve'pi 
padoccaya dharmatvam upacarat (Vrtti under SD. II.I). 

Although expectancy is a property of the soul and 
compatibility is an attribute of things, both of them are 
spoken of in the text as the properties of a collection of 
words in a secondary sense. (Kane, SD. p. 35) 

Akahk§a literally means "a desire to know" . Desire 
does not inhabit in the words, nor in the sense. Desire is 
the property of the listener. So akahksa is atmadharma, 
yogyata really subsists in the thing as signified by the 
words. Words and things are closely connected. Asatti is 
an attribute of words-— when one utters the words in 
juxtaposition, the meaning is conveyed. 

Having defined a sentence which is a collection of 
words, it is now time to define a word. 

varnOh padam prayogarhdn anvitaikartha-bodhakah 
"A word means letters so combined as to be suited for 
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use, not in logical connection, conveying a meaning and 
only one meaning." 

The use of the vrordprayogarha "suited for use" means 
that the crude form of a word (pratipadika) is not regarded 
as a word. Unless the words are inflected, they are not 
considered word to be used in a sentence. 

The words 'not in logical connection' means that the 
combination of letters are not logically connected though 
the combination of letters gives the meaning of words 
logically. 

Having defined a word as "combination of words 
conveying a sense", it is now necessary to know the nature 
of meaning of a word. As far as the semantics of a word is 
concerned, the meaning of a word can be basically divided 
into three categories. They are: 



vScaka vacySrtha lak^anfl lak§ySrtha vyanjaka vyangySrtha 
mukhyartha, 
sakySrtha, 

abhideySrtha gauni suddha 



yaugika rU<Jha yogarO(Jha 
(karta) (kusala) (pankaja) 

The picture gives us the idea of the basic meanings of 
a word.Abhidha is the expressed or conventional meaning 
of a word, i.e. the meaning as conveyed by the direct 
signification of a word; it is, in fact, the dictionary meaning 
of a word. Mukulabhatta (last quarter of the 9th cent. 
A.D.) in his work Abhidha-urtti-mcUrka calls abhidhO. as 
mukhydrtha. When the principal meaning of a word is 
indicated, Mukulabhatta terms it mukhya. The 
grammarians call it sakyUrtha andadhidheyartha, because 
the first meaning of words is given in the dictionary; it is 
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sakya, because it gives that meaning which the word 
conveys (sakya); and because the meaning is given in the 
dictionary (abhidhana), it is called abhidheyartha. 

This abhidha is of three kinds— yaugika, rudha and 
yogarUdha. When a word gets its meaning from its 
derivation (i.e. root + sufficial meaning), the word is 
termed as yaugika word; e.g; karta doer. When a word 
receives its meaning other than what is expressed by its 
derivative meaning, it is called rudhl word, e.g; kusala 
meaning 'expert' and not "one who collects grass." The 
derivative meaning (=kusam lati dadati va iti kusalah) 
is not prominent here, particularly when we say karmani 
kusalah 'expert in work.’ The yogarUdha word is a 
combination of yaugika and rudha, and therefore, it has 
the significance of both, but the meaning refers to a third 
one, e.g. pahkaja. 

Lak§ana indicates the figurative meaning of a word 
(lak$yartha). By laksana a new meaning of a word is 
indicated along with the principal or current meaning of 
a word. How the meaning of lak§ana is acquired, is very 
well-explained by Amareshwar Thakur in his Introduction 
(at p. 28) to the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata (bet. 1050 
and 1100 A.D.): 

"When the current meaning is barred by 
incompatibility and another meaning connected with the 
current meaning (vacyartha) comes to be attached to the 
word either through usage (rudhi=prasiddhi or 
prayogavaha) or for a special purpose (prayojana) then 
the function (vrtti) by which this new meaning is presented 
is ailed lak§anQ.” 

Two examples are given for laksana: one is karmani 
kusala1} 'expert in work' and the other is gahgayam gho$ah 
'a ghosa resides in the Ganges.' Here in karmani kusalah 
the primary meaning of kusala 'a collector of kusa grass' 
(kusam lati iti) is barred by its figurative meaning 'expert' 
which meaning has come from the primary meaning as a 
gatherer of kusa grass, because the gathering of kusa 
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requires discrimination, and as a result, secondary 
meaning 'expert' is sanctioned by usage. In the second 
example, gangdyam gho$ah, the primary meaning river 
is barred, because a gho§a (a village of cowherds) cannot 
reside in the river. Naturally, the meaning of the Gangs 
will be gahgatata the bank of the Ganges." 

Vyanjana directly means the 'power of suggestion.' 
Vyangartha, therefore, means 'a suggested or implied 
meaning of a word.' 

The implied meaning of a word is that meaning which 
gives rise to another meaning to be understood by persons 
inundated with the qualities of a genius. This vyangartha 
meaning depends upon (i) the speaker, (ii) the person 
spoken to, (iii) intonation of a language, i.e. the change of 
voice indicating emotions, (iv) the sentence, (v) the 
expressed meaning, (vi) the presence of another person, 
(vii) context, (viii) place and (ix) time. All the suggested 
meanings which give rise to another meaning is conveyed 
by the words and so words constitute a contributing factor 
for the suggestion of the meaning. 

Even though these three are the powers of a word, 
the inner power of a word is vrtti (function) or sakti ( power) 
or sahketa (convention). It should be noted that each word 
in every language has a power to convey a particular sense. 
That power of a word is to be grasped from the convention. 
"When a man ascertains that a particular word has a 
convention in respect of a particular sense, then only does 
he recognise the power of the word to express that 
particular sense" (Kane, S D. p. 39). 

How can we acquire the meaning of a word? 
Visvanatha Nyayapancanana (17th-century A.D.) has 
given an indication to that effect in the BhO§a-pariccheda 
thus: 

saktigraham vyakaranopamGna-ko§Gpta-vyGkydd 

vyavaharatasca/ 

vakyasya se$ad vivrter vadanti sGnnidhyatah siddha- 

padasya vrddhdh/l 
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This verse tells us the conception of verbal testimony 
in the following cases. 

1. VycLkarana : We learn from gram mar the meanings 
of roots and suffices and relation of words in a 
sentence; 

2. Upam&na : In some cases the meaning of a word 
can be ascertained by means of similarity of 
comparison; 

3. Ko$a : We know the meaning of a word, both 
synonyms and antonyms, from a dictionary; 

4. Aptavakya : We often get the meaning of a word 
from the usage of a higher authority; 

5. Vyavahara : We get the meaning of a word from 
the practical use of a word; 

6. Vakyase§a : Literally, vakyase§a means 'the end or 
rest of the passage' i.e. it means the context. From 
the context the meaning of word comes out, e.g., 
in the Vedic passage aktah sarkara upadadhati, 
the exact meaning of aktah. is ghrta which is 
understood from the context (tejo vai ghrtam). In 
the Purva Mimarhsa (1.4 2a) this idea is expressed 
by sandigdhe§u vakyasesat. 

7. Vivrta : From explanation sometimes we can get 
the meaning of a word; e.g., rasala means amra, 
'mango.' 

8. Siddhapadasya vrddhah : Sometimes the meaning 
of a word may be gathered from the utterances of 
well-known people. 

Although we have different ways by which we acquire 
the meaning of a word, the problem is still shrouded in 
obscurity. P.V. Kane in his SD. has explained this 
phenomenon in the following manner : 

"When a child begins to learn a language, he first 
understands the meaning of words in a lump and not of 
each word separately. When he hears the direction 'bring 
a cow' addressed by one old man to another, and sees a 
cow brought by the man, he understands that the direction 
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meant the bringing of a body with a dewlap etc. He then 
has no distinct idea of the meaning of the two words gam 
and anaya. Afterwards he hears two sentences 'tie the 
cow' and 'bring the horse' and sees the cow fastened and 
the horse brought. He finds that in the former of the 
sentences, a portion, namely gam, is common to the 
sentence gam anaya, but another portion (anaya) is 
omitted and something else inserted (badhSna). As in the 
case of both the sentences (gam anaya and gQm badhana) 
the same body was dealt with, he naturally associates 
the portion gam with the bddy (cow). Thus he ascertains 
that the word go has a convention in respect of cow. The 
ascertainment of the convention leads him to understand 
that the primary meaning of the word go is cow." (pp. 39- 
40). 

Tatparya says that every sentence must have a 
meaning which is intended to be conveyed by a sentence. 
If the hearer understands that intended meaning, the 
purpose is served. But in the following verse speaker's 
intention and normal significance are different. The verse 
says. 

kim gavi gotvam kim agavi ca gotvam. 
yadi gavi gotvam mayi na hi tat tvaml 
yadi agavi ca gotvam yadi vadasi tvam. 
bhavati bhavan eva samam eva gotvamll 
"Does cowness reside in cow only, or can cowness reside 
in non-cow? If cowness resides in cow only, then it does 
not reside in me; but if you say that cowness lies in non¬ 
cow also, then cowness may be equal in you and in me as 
well." * 

Here the intention of the speaker is to say that cowness 
resides in cow only; and so to say that you behave like a 
cow is contradictory. It can be taken as an example of 
gauTyi lak§an&. The qualities residing in a bull, such as 
jadya (senselessness) and mandya (dullness), are 
transferred to a man. The word go primarily means the 
jsti gotra, and as the qualities senselessness and dullness 
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are associated with the bull, the transference of these 
qualities is indicated in man. The manysidedness of the 
meaning of go can be looked upon on the basis of anekanta. 

In a similar way, in the following example the 
contradictory position of words makes the sentence double 
entendre; 

ma yahltyapamangalam vraja sakhe snehena sunyam 

vacas 

tistheti prabhuta yatharuci kurusvaisa pyudasinata/ 

no jivami vina tvayeti vacanarh sambhavyate va na va 

tan mam sik§aya natha yat samucitam vaktum tvayi 

prasthite/l 

"(If I say) don't proceed it will be inauspicious; wander, 
my friend, my word will sound empty without any 
affection; stay (on) looks like commanding; do as you wish, 
will also mean indifferent; if I say I shall not be able to 
live without you, may or may not be liked by you; 
therefore, my lord, teach me what is to be told at the time 
of your departure". 

The verbal forms like yahi, vraja, ti§tha, kuru§va 
have a special suggested meaning other than the 
lexicographical sense. The root ya does not simply mean 
'go', it has a special sense 'proceed' 'set out' for a journey. 
The imperative indicates the idea of prohibition 
strengthened by the particle ma. Similarly, vraja does 
not mean mere going or proceeding, it gives the idea of 
wandering. Lexicographically, "wander implies the 
absence of a fixed course or more or less indifference to a 
course that has been fixed or otherwise indicated" 
(W ebster's Dictionary of Synonyms, 1942). The imperative 
gives the idea of wishes. ti$tha 'stay (on)' "stresses 
continuance in a place" and so it implies the non¬ 
movement of a person. The imperative also implies 
'command'. Finally, at the end of the series of actions 
comes the verb kuru$va which normally means "do 
whatever you like". This verb is used in a general notion. 

The positive aspects of all these verbs have a negative 
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side also. The implied sense of this passage, in the eye of 
anekanta, reflects the dilemma of the situation which will 
debar the husband from taking any decision for going. 
This is the implied sense of the passage. 

The combination of sounds (or letters varnah) will give 
us infinite number of meanings. In the following verse 
the one letter n in combination with the same letter n 
gives us a good sense. The verse in question is not really 
meant for alliteration, but is meant for showing the 
infinite power of sound combination. The verse says— 

na nonanunno nunnono nana nananana nanu/ 

nunno'nunnanno nanunneno nanena nunnanunnanut // 

(Ki XV. 14) 

"No man is he who is wounded by a low man; no man 
is the man who wounds a low man, O ye of divine aspect; 
the wounded is not wounded if his master is unwounded; 
nor guiltless is he who wounds one sore wounded." 
[translated by A. B. Keith, A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, Oxford, 1920, p 114.] 

Deep Structure, Surface Structure and Transformation. 

Tatparya can be equated with the deep structure, 
surface structure and transformation of the modern 
linguistic theory. 

It is normally said that sentences of all languages must 
have a deep structure and a surface structure. The deep 
structure gives the meaning of a sentence, while the 
surface structure gives the form of a sentence as it is used 
in communication. The hpsic idea of deep and surface 
structures can only be understood when a person listens 
to someone else speaking a language. What is most 
important is to find out a meaning in sounds of a language. 
The deep and surface structures are based on finding out 
a meaning in sounds. In fact, what we say is tantamount 
to saying that the form of a sentence is given outwardly 
by its surface structure, while the meaning of a sentence 
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is conveyed by its deep structure. Take a sentence like— 
a new idea is often valuable. 

The main function of the deep structure is to elucidate 
the explicit meaning of a sentence which is not provided 
by a surface structure outwardly. 

Here a new idea may mean 


the idea is new the idea is, in fact, new 

i 

the idea which is new 

1 - 1 - 

in the deep structure 

the idea is new 

In the above sentence, the deep structure meaning of 
"the idea is new" is not explicitly conveyed by the surface 
structure "a new idea". It should be borne in mind that 
"deep structure of a sentence gives its meaning because 
the deep structure contains all of the information required 
to determine the meaning of a sentence." 

The surface structure is the sentence which is actually 
produced, which is actually written or spoken. The deep 
structure implies the inner intended meaning of a 
sentence which the native speaker of the language takes 
into account. The surface structure shows the sentence 
in communication, whereas the deep structure of a 
sentence tells us the significance of the sentence so spoken. 
In fact, the deep structure ultimately expresses the 
semantic aspect of a sentence which can be elicited from 
the sentence. 

The next point which arises in this context is to state 
the relationship between the deep and surface structures 
of a sentence, or vice versa. The answer to this question 
is simple. The relationship between the deep and surface 
structures is transformation which functions as a link 
between the two. In other words, a deep structure becomes 
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a surface structure via transformation. As deep structure 
is mainly based on the meaning of a sentence and its 
syntax, it is regarded as an" abstract" object, while surface 
structure, because of its written or spoken form, is closer 
to physical reality. 

The part played by transformation to both these 
structures, is to change or transfer one constituent 
element into another. The transformation is the process 
which changes the word-order of the deep structure, so 
as to generate the surface structure. 

"Transformation is the process which converts deep 
structures into intermediate or surface structures". For 
example. 

i) a declarative sentence into an interrogative one. 

ii) an active sentence into a passive one. 

For example - the active sentence 

a) Daisy puzzled Winterbourne is transformed into 
a passive as 

b) Winterbourne was puzzled by Daisy. 

Any language makes use of their elementary 
transformational processes: adjunction, substitution, and 
deletion. 

For example, the English sentence—I have decided 
on the train can mean many aspects. It may mean that 

i) something I have decided when I was travelling 
on the train; or it may mean 

ii) out of many conveyances, I have decided that I 
shall go by train; or it may mean 

iii) my ideas come to my mind when I normally travel 
by train, and so on* 

In this connection it should be noted that the Jains 
are not lacking in unfurling the deep and surface 
structures of a sentence. In th eBhagavati-sutra (Book ten, 
chapter III), in course of conversation with Mah&vlra, 
Goyama (Gautama) asks MahSvIra some questions on 
language. The text in question runs as follows: 

aha bhante! Qsaissdmo saissSmo citfhissdmo 
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nisiissamo tuyatthissamo amarntani anavani jayani tciha 
pucchani ya pannavani paccakkhani basa bhasa 
icchanuloma ya anabhiggahiya bhasa bhasa ya 
abhiggahammi boddhavvci sarhsayakarani 
voyadamavvoyada ceva pannavani nam esa bhasa na 
esa bhasa mosa. 

"Oh venerable one (bhante)l [when one says] we shall 
reside (asaissamo), we shall lie (down) (saissamo), we shall 
stand (up) (citthissamo), we shall sit (down) (nisiissamo), 
we shall stretch (tuyatthissamo), the forms of language 
(pannavani bhasa) [i.e. one of the twelve kinds of 
expressions] (bhasa) such as, [1] addressing (amarntani) 
[2] ordering (anavani), [3] prayer (jayani) as well as, [4] 
questioning (pucchani), [5] advice (pannavani), [6] refusing 
(paccakkhani), [7] consenting (icchanuloma), [8] irrelevant 
(anabhiggahiya). [9] relevant (abhiggahammi boddhavvci), 
[10] doubtful (samsaya karani), [11] explicit (voyada) or 
[12] indefinite (avvoyada) — do these forms conform to 
the type of understanding (i.e. pannavani advice) or are 
they never false (na esa bhasa mosa)? Mahavira's reply 
was— 

na esd. bhasa mosa 

"They are not false." 

In fact, these questions of Goyama to Mahavira is 
related to sentences of a language. In a language, the 
utterances of human beings can be expressed in manifold 
ways of which some twelve forms are mentioned by 
Goyama. Our unit of speech is the sentence and the 
sentence is the expression of our thoughts and ideas in 
the form of judgment which either affirms or negates our 
statement. Whatever things come to the mind of a speaker, 
he tries to convey his opinion to the hearer. It is said earlier 
that in communicating one's idea in a sentence, the idea 
must possess compatibility, expectancy and juxtaposition, 
and this will lead a sentence to logical judgment. If a 
sentence mirrors a judgment, it must conform to the 
logical law. 
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When we analyse the utterances of human beings, we 
see that the sentences may be of various forms. They 
could be--- 

(i) Assertory (amamtarfi), (ii) Interrogative (pucchani) 
(iii) Petitionery (iccha'nuloma), (iv) Exclamatory 
(combination of i and iii). Apart from these, the sentences 
may be affirmative or negative, hypothetical or universal, 
personal or impersonal. Besides, the sentences may be 
incomplete in the form of Aposiopesis, Anakoluthon, 
Ellipsis and Interrogation. These are the patterns by 
which our expressions or utterances are made. 

Besides these sententious patterns of expressing our 
thoughts and ideas, our sentences, irrespective of any 
form, may be pedantic, ironical, autobiographical, 
apostrophic, eulogical, logical, melodious, elliptical, and 
so on. This is not all. All these stylistic patterns of our 
expressions depend on how our thoughts and ideas are 
communicated to a person; on how a person utters his 
speeches, following any stylistic patterns. His utterances 
may be balanced and symmetrical, analogical and 
diffused, verbose and condensed. Sometimes the style may 
be humourous, rhythmic and emotional, interlocutory and 
rhetorical; their expressions may be serio-comic, 
antithetical, and picturesque. Even then our modes of 
expressions are not limited to these patterns. They are 
innumerable, multi-phased; they are anek&nta. And all 
these modes of expressions are correct and are recognised 
in our ordinary speech. This idea is expressed by 
Mahavira in the language —na esa bhasa mosa, "This 
language is not false." «, 

In explaining certain grammatical niceties, the Jains 
raised some fundamental questions on the meaning of 
calamSne calie. Almost at the very beginning of the 
Bhagavati-sutra (Book 1, ch-1), Goyama, while Mahavira 
was at Gupasilaka caitya in Rajagrha, asks Mahavira the 
very fundamental linguistic problem of calamane calie. 
The text runs as follows: 
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calamane calie. udirijjamane udlrie. vedijjamane vedie. 
pahijjamane pahine. chijjamane chinne, bhijjamane 
bhinne, dajjhamane daddhe, mijjamane mae, 
nijjarijjamane jijjinnc. 


ee Tiarh cattari pada egattha nanaghosa nana-varhjana 
uppanna-pakkhassa. 


ee narh parked pada nanattha nana-varhjana vigaya- 
pakkhassa. [Bh. Su. 1.1. 11-13]. 

"[Is it proper to call] moving as moved, fructifying as 
fructified, feeling as felt, separating as separated, cutting 
as cut, piercing as pierced, burning as burnt, dying as 
dead, and exhausting as exhausted." 

"These [first] four words are of the same import, 
though of different sounds and different suggestions. 

"These five are of different imports, different sounds 
and different suggestions" 

Apart from its philosophical implication on Karma- 
theory, this passage has a linguistic implication as well. 
The expressions calamane calie have two tenses in one 
breath. Grammatically calamane (moving) is a present 
participle tense implying the sense of continuous action; 
and hence it can be a present continuous tense. The 
implied underlying meaning is that the action has started 
but still continuing, and so the action is incomplete. But 
calie ('has moved') is a present perfect tense which means 
that the action has started and has continued for some 
time and now the action is complete and the result is 
there, and hence it is completive. So the use of two tenses 
is not congruous in the same expression. Mahavira's 
contention on this sort of expression is that when an action 
continues for some time, it can easily be said that some 
portions of that continuous action have been completed 
and the remaining portion is still continuing, when the 
continuity of action is over, the action is finished, and so 
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the action is said to be complete, and so the expression 
calie is used to indicate that sense. 

In Book II chapter 6, it is said that language is the 
vehicle of expression (oharini bha§a). This expression has 
a reference to the Pannavana-sUtra (chapter eleven on 
language pp. 168-178 of Jain Vishva Bharati edition 1989). 
The basic points of this chapter are succintly summed up 
by K.C. Lalwani thus: 

"Language may be satya, asatya, satya-mr$a and 
asatya-amr^a. The main source of language is the soul. It 
arises in a physical body, gross, assimilative and caloric. 
Its shape is like that of a thunder. The matter let loose by 
language goes to the other extreme of the sphere. Matter- 
clusters with innumerable space units are included in it; 
matter with innumerable vacuum units are included in 
it: matter with a life-span of one, two, till ten time-units, 
countable time-units, uncountable time-units are included 
in it; matter with colour, smell, substance and touch are 
included in it. As a rule, matter from six directions are 
included, and they may be included without break or with 
break. The minimum life-span of language is one time- 
unit, and the maximum less than 48 minutes. Matter 
constituting language is acquired by the activities of the 
physical body, and is thrown out in the form of words or 
speech. Asatya and satya-mr§a languages are spoken with 
the decline of karma enshrouding knowledge and vision, 
but with the rise of karma causing delusion, while satya 
and asatya-amrsa are spoken with the decline of karma 
enshrouding knowledge and vision. Smallest in number 
are those who speak satga: innumerable times more are 
those who speak asatya-mr$ a,- innumerable times more 
than the second are those who speak asatya; innumerable 
times more than the third are those speaking asatya- 
amrsa; but infinite times more are those who speak not. 
Included in the last category are inadequate (undeveloped) 
organisms, the liberated souls, the rock-like steadfast 
(would-be-liberated) beings, and all one-organ being." 
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In conclusion, we can say that the application of 
anekanta in language is manifold. It is primarily found in 
the levels of meaning and in the context of syntax, apart 
from other grammatical niceties. From the discussion 
above it is seen that a word or a sentence may possess 
multi-levels of meaning. The verbal expression may be 
manifold, indeterminate and relative as the reality is also 
manifold, indeterminate and relative. As far as meaning 
is concerned it is inexhaustive as reality itself. The 
meaning that we fix of a particular word or a sentence 
depends upon the context and the intention of the speaker 
and it is all meant for our practical purposes. Syntactically 
that a sentence may be construed as active or passive or 
otherwise—is all due to multi-structural pattern of a 
sentence. The manifold grammatical categories are 
infinite as the expressions of human beings are. Directly 
or indirectly, the principle of anekanta is inherent in the 
manifold aspects of language. 
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JAINISM AND NON-VIOLENCE* 

Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


Preamble 

India is the cradle oiahimsa (non-violence). From the 
hoary antiquity down to the present day, India has always 
been emphasizing on the importance oiahimsa. There are 
some passages in Vedic literature, in Classical Sanskrit, 
in Buddhist and Jain literature which tell us every now 
and then the eulogy oiahimsa. The impact of the doctrine 
oiahimsa is so much that even in the literary documents 
of modern Indian languages, this idea of non-violence is 
greatly reflected. In the present context, I am only 
concerned with the contributions of the Jains to the field 
of non-violence vis-a-vis the other Indian literature like 
Sanskrit and Buddhist. 

Words for Violence 

At the very beginning, I believe, it will not be out of 
place here, if I mention that there are some words which 
are used in connection with “violence” or “non-violence”, 
and these words are danda, -atipOta, 'than and 4hims- 
along with their compound forms. 

The root meaning of danda is “to blow with an 
instrument”, “to hurt”, “to strike” and the like 1 . In the 
AcdrBnga-sutra (Book II) MahSvira was teased with— 
haya-puvvo tattha dandenam adu va mutthina adu 
phalenam adu leluna kavalenam 

* A lecture delivered at the Asiatic Society on the 4th of 
September 2003 at the Humayun Kabir Hall. 

1. For all these ideas, see Colette Chaillat— Words for Violence 
in the "Seniors” of the Jaina Canon, pp. 207-236, in Jain 
Studies in Honour of Jozef Deleu 1993 ed. by Rudy Smet 
and Kenji Watanabe, Hon-no-Tomosha, Tokyo. 
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“he (Mahavira) was struck with a stick, the fist, a fruit, a 
clod, a potsherd” 

In th eStttrakrtahgasutra (2.2.6), danda implies grave 
moral injury, such as, se hanta, chetta bhettd, lumpaitta 
vilumpaitta uddavaitta —“he knocks down, cuts, pierces, 
breaks, plunders, puts to death.” 

We have five danda-samay anas, like attha-danda, 
anattha-danda, himsa-danda, akamha-danda, difthi- 
vipariyasiya-danda. However, violence by datura is treated 
severely in the Jain canonical texts. 

Another word— atipata (Pkt. aiv&ya) meaning 
“destroying”, “killing” is normally used in compound in 
connection with (§at)jiva-nikayas, such as panaivaya etc. 
In the Acarahga-sutra it is said — 
paccakkhami savvam panaivayam, neva sayam 

panaivayairi karejja. 
“I renounce all injury against life. I shall not injure 
any life”. 

In the Dasavaikalika-sutra, almost the same is 
repeated in a better way— 

savvam bhante panaivayam paccakkhami. neva 
sayam pane aivaejja, neva annehim pane 
aivayavejja, pane aivayante vi anne na 
samanujanejja, javajjivae tiviham tivihenam 
“O my master, I renounce all injury against any being. 
I [shall myself] not injure any living being, nor cause it to 
be injured by others, nor allow others who injure it, to do 
so.” 

This type of expression is found in the Jain canonical 
texts to indicate the injury of life. 

The frequent use of the root han “to kill” in the Agama 
texts shows that the “injury” with this root is emphatic. 
Numerous forms of this root, such as, hanati (thematic 
base), hammai (act. 3ps), harm, hanaha (imp. 2 pi), hane, 
hanejja (optative) are constantly used. It’s derivative forms 
lik eghaiae, ghatayejja are also used. In most of the cases, 
when the different forms of this root are used, they are 
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used in stock-phrases like no ghotae, na ghatejja, na 
hammai, na hanati and so on, and in almost all the cases 
the passages are connected with life (pana). 

The root hints is often interchanged with han. But the 
root hints is also used, such as, na himsejja paninam 
pdne —‘do not injure to a living beings’, himsimsu me — 
“they have injured me”, na himsai kimca — “do not kill 
anybody”, etc. From this root the negative idea of himsa. 
i.e., ahimsO, is formed : 

The etymological meaning of ahimsa is simply non¬ 
violence. The derivation of ahimsa is na himsa a-himsa 
where a- is a negative particle which means “devoid of 
injury”. The himsa is derived from the root hints meaning 
“to strike, beat, wound, kill, destroy” and so on with the 
suffix ac and the formation will be himsa by the sutra 
gurosca halah (3/3/103) which means the suffix a(c) is 
added to a consonantal root which has a guru (heavy) 
vowel which automatically takes the feminine suffix a by 
the sutra a pratyayat (3/3/102). In fact, the root hints is 
again derived from the desiderative of the root han 
meaning to kill, injure, harm etc. This root han is cognated 
with Gk Oeivto, Oavaxos, <(>6vos, 7ie<j>axcu, Lat. de-fendere, 
of-fendere, Lith genu, geti, Slav, gunati. Lexicographically, 
hiirtsd, may be of three types : 1. mental as ‘bearing 
malice’, 2. verbal as ‘abusive language’, and 3. personal 
as ‘acts of violence.’ 

The reason why I raise this etymological meaning of 
the word hirpsd. is to show that the word is very primitive 
and the concept of the word is from the very beginning of 
human civilization. That is why, the major Indo-European 
languages like Greek. Latin, Lithuanian and Slavic 
possess these words with their primitive meanings like 
mental, verbal and personal. Therefore, in all schools of 
Indian thoughts whenever there was a question of non¬ 
violence, it was connected with kdyena, manasa and vaca — 
“by body, by mind and by speech”. At a later stage, the 
Jain sQdhus (monks) gave emphasis on the question of 
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non-violence always with reference to kayena, manasa 
and vScSj — this idea ultimately leads to trigupti which 
consists oivag-gupti (control of speech), kdyagupti (control 
of activity of body) and monogupti (control of mind) and 
to bhd§d-samiti (care in speaking) of Jain philosophy. 1 

Having said this, let me now pass on to the topic to 
see how the Jains have developed this idea of non-violence 
in their literature. 

Tolerance as a kind of non-violence 

Here in this context it will not be out of place to talk 
something about tolerance which is tagged as a part of 
non-violence. There is a class of people who labour under 
the idea that “tolerance is not a traditional Jain virtue.” 
This is far from truth. It is true that there is no direct 
word for tolerance in Sanskrit or in Pali and Prakrit. But 
the Sanskrit words— sahana, sahi§nuta, sahana-k§amata, 
sahana-silata and the like are used to indicate the idea of 
tolerance. There is another Sanskrit word sahitram which 
is also used in the sense of tolerance, forbearance, patience 
and so on. 

There is no common Indo-European term for tolerance, 
unless we presume that IE *bherd which has Greek <{>epa), 
<|>ope(D, Sanskrit bhara-mi (bibharmi), Latin fer6, Gothic 
baira all meaning “I bear”, has the significance of 
tolerance; otherwise, the idea of tolerance is expressed 
differently in different IE languages. The Sanskrit words 
are formed from the root sah-, the Greek has the roots 
avao/e© (dvaaxexos), aveiaco (aveKTos, adv. dvexiSs), 
enitpeo) (Plato’s ouk enupercTeov, “it cannot be tolerated), 
Eu<j>opr|TOS and so on, and Latin has toleratus, tolerantia 
from the Latin root tolerare. Though all these words 
developed differently in different IE languages, the idea 
of tolerance is as old as IE. 


1. For this see my book, Introducing Jainism, Calcutta, 2002, 
pp. 57-64. 
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The English word tolerance was incorporated in 
Middle English from the Latin word tolerantia which again 
has come from Latin tolerat(us) which is a present 
participle form from the Latin tolerare which originally 
means “to bear.” Lexicographically, tolerance means “a 
fair and objective attitude towards opinions and practices 
which differ from one’s own”. In English history, John 
Locke (1632-1704) was, perhaps, the first who used the 
term tolerance applying it to the study of ancient religion 
in his book Letters concerning Toleration published in 
1689 (subsequently reprinted in 1690, 1692 and so on). 
Locke was greatly influenced by Thomas Hobbes (1588- 
1679), the most important English philosopher between 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) and John Locke. In a recently 
published text— Tolerance and Intolerance in Early 
Judaism and Christianity edited by Guy G. Stroumsa 
and Grahan N. Stanton, Stroumsa in his Postscript: The 
Future of Intolerance has made a remark that “tolerance 
was not a virtue in the ancient world.” John E. Cort is of 
opinion that Stroumsa’s observation may equally be 
applicable to the Jains. 

The word upagraha is often used in Jain literature 
for indicating the idea of “mutual existence”. It was as 
early as in the first or fifth century A.D. Umasvaml (or 
UmSsvati) used the term in this sense in his 
Tattvarthasutra (V. 21) in the line parasparopagraho 
jlvSnSm “(The function) of souls is to help one another.” 

The oldest commentary of this text is the 
SarvOrthasiddhi by 6rl Pujyapada belonging to the sixth 
or seventh century A.D. He has explained the line as 
follows: 

“The word paraspara means reciprocity of action 
parasparasya upagrakah means rendering help to another. 
That is, the help rendered by the living to one another. 
What is it ? It is mutual help between the master and the 
servant, the teacher and the taught. The master renders 
help to the servants by giving them money. And they serve 
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their master by doing him good and protecting him from 
evil. The preceptor teaches what is good here and in the 
next world (birth) and makes his disciples follow his 
teachings. And the disciples benefit their preceptor by 
their devoted service.” (S.A. Jain, p.147). 

In fact, Tolerance is one of the most fundamental 
principles in Jain religion. 1 Tolerance is expressed in 
different contexts in different ways. Though Jainism 
started in the very hoary antiquity, Mahavlra, the 24th 
Tlrthankara, was the main propagator of Jain religion 
and philosophy. Through his whole life, dedicated for the 
cause of Jainism, Mahavlra showed the people the way of 
tolerance for becoming a perfect man in different aspects 
of Jainism. At the age of 30, he left his home and started 
doing severe penance for the salvation of his soul. While 
doing penance and preaching his doctrines in different 
parts of eastern India, Magadha being the primary centre 
for his propagation, he suffered quite a lot from the hands 
of the people. In the second part of the Acarangasutra a 
brief life sketch of Mahavlra is given and there it is said 
that when Mahavlra was at Radha, the people of Radha 
had mocked him, had sneered at him and threw stones at 
him. Even dogs and ferocious animals used to attack him 
for biting. Mahavlra withstood all these sufferings calmly 
and quietly. This is one of the greatest instances of his 
tolerance. 

Apart from this incident, Mahavlra showed his 
tolerance with his rival groups, such as, the Ajivikas, 
Gosala Mankhaliputra and so on. His life-stories also tell 
us how he showed his tolerance towards his playmates. 

The basic ideas of tolerance can be gleaned from 
Jainism through the PancamahSvratas, Trigupti and 
Paficasamiti. I need not expatiate all these ideas here. 

1. For writing this portion, I have freely incorporated some 
passages from my book ,Introducing Jainism, in my present 
dissertation without keeping them within the inverted 
commas, even though lots of new materials are added to it. 
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The greatest example of tolerance is the Paryusana 
parva of the Jains which is one of the finest festivals which 
leads people to the goal of tolerance and thereby maintains 
a friendship between men and men, and even between 
men and animals. Paryusana parva is normally held 
between the end of August and beginning of September 
of every year. At the end of the paryusana parva the 
k$amQ-yacanQ ceremony starts, and in that ceremony 
everybody craves indulgence of others to forgive. 
Everybody says to everybody the following verse. 
khamemi savva-jlve same jlva khamantu me / 
metti me savva-bhuesu veram majjham na kenavi // 
“I pardon all the animals and let all the animals 
pardon me; I have friendship with all animals and I have 
no enmity with any body.” 

Some of the Jain kings, Vastupala, for example, in 
Gujarat, in the 13th century A.D., practised tolerance to 
all sorts of religious beliefs. What is secularism today, 
was also practised by Vastupala at that time. One verse 
found in the Purcitana-prabandha-samgraha shows how 
Vastupala was honoured by all sorts of religious people : 
bauddhair bauddho vai$navair vi$nubhaktah, 
saivaih saivo yogibhir yoga-rahgah / 
jainais tavaj jaina eveti krtva, 
sattvadharah stuyate Vastupalah // 

“Vastupala, the depositor of strength, is praised in 
this way by the Buddhists as Buddha, by the Vai§navas 
as Vi§iju, by the ^aivas as &iva and by the Yogin as a 
devotee of yoga and also by the Jains as a Jina. 

A similar type of verse says that the lord of the three 
worlds ( TrilokanOtha) is considered as the same by 
different religious people: The verse says— 

yarn SaivGh samupQsate Siva iti Brahmeti vedQntino 
bauddho, buddha iti pramQna-patavah karteti 

naiyOyikQh 
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arhan nityatha jaina-sasana-ratah karmeti 

mlmarnsaksh 

so’yam vo vidadhatu vanchita-phalarp. 

trailokyanatho Harih ! 

“Whom the 6aivas worship as 6iva, and the Vedantins 
as Brahma, the Buddhists, expert in logic, as Buddha and 
the Naiyayikas the creator and the Jainas, adherent to 
the teachings of Jina, as arhan (i.e. Jina) and the 
Mimamsakas consider as the karma (actions) that Hari, 
the Lord of the three worlds, gives us the fruit desired by 
us.” 

These above mentioned two passages will show how a 
sort of secularism in the modern sense of the term was 
prevalent in the middle history of India which shows a 
sense of tolerance among the kings where all sorts of 
religious faiths could live together without any enmity. 

Ahiipsa at the time of Mahavira as reflected in 

Jainism 

The contribution of the Jains to ahimsa can be 
ransacked from their literature only. In the Jaina 
Hagiology, there were twenty-four Tlrthankaras— 
Adinatha or R§abhadeva was the first and Vardhamana 
Mahavira was the last. In the sixth century B.C., 
Vardhamana Mahavira (599 B.C. - 527 B.C.) flourished. 
In course of his wonderings from place to place, Mahavira 
preached his doctrines and sermons. Among his doctrinal 
tenets ahirpss, got its prominence. Actually, what 
Mahavira talked about^ahi^tsS cannot be known 
authentically, because most of his teachings and doctrines 
have come down to us through his disciples and their 
descendants who have kept the sayings of Mahavira in 
their memory for nearly a thousand years after his nirvcaja 
in 527 B.C. till the second council of Valabhi in the 5th 
century A.D. which codified the doctrines of Mahavira in 
the present form of the Agamas of both the sects. 
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Mahavira on Ahiipsa 

In the Agama texts 1 of both the sects—&vetambara 
and Digambara—the nature oiahimsa is straightforward. 
Nothing in particular was generally emphasized in a 
particular text. Here and there in course of his 
conversation with the people, he stressed on the 
importance of ahimsa. The passages which are recorded 
in the canonical literature of the ^vetambara Jains are 
the glorification of ahimsa which, at a much later time, 
was again turned into a philosophy. For example, non¬ 
killing, ahimsa, is regarded as one of the best and excellent 
dharmas in the Dasavaikolika-sUtra along with samyama 
(controlling of mind) and tapa (penance) in the following 
verse : 

dhammo mahgalam ukkittham ahimsa samyamo 

tavo / 

deva vi tarn namamssanti jassa dhamme saya 

mano // (I. 1.1.) 

“Non-violence, controlling of mind and penance are 
regarded as the best and excellent dhamma and even the 
gods bow down their heads to those who have a mind in 
them.” 

This passage has a parallel in th eDhammapada (19.6): 

yam hi saccam ca dhammo ca ahimsa samyamo 

damo / 

sa ve vantamalo dhlro so thero ti pavuccati // 

In the same text, it is further said that life of all beings 
is dear to them, and so they should not be destroyed by 
human beings. So in a verse life is greatly extolled : 

jOvanti loe pGna tasS adu va thOvarH / 

te janam ajanaip va na hane no vi ghatae // (I. VI. 9) 

“In this world as many lives of both trasa and sthovara 
animals are there, one should not kill them or cause to be 
killed with or without knowing.” 

The reason Mahavira offers for saying this is given in 
the next verse: 
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savve jivS vi icchanti jlvium na marijjium / 
tamha panivakarri ghorarn niggamthd, vajjayanti 

narji // (I. VI. 10) 

In the same Dasavaikalika-sutra, Mahavlra has 
stressed on the point of restraint by saying that one should 
not hurt any life in mind, body and speech : 

tesirri acchana-joena niccam hoyavvayam siya / 
manasa kaya-uakkena evam havai sarpjae // 

(I. VIII. 3) 

“Towards all these animals one must always 
constantly be non-injurious even in mind, body and speech, 
then he is called a restrained person.” 

The basic idea that has actuated Mahavlra to extol 
life of all sorts of creatures is emanated from the fact that 
says — 

savve pdna piyduya (Acarahga I. 2.3) 

“All lives are dear to animals”, 
and 

naivaijja kimcana (Ibid., I. 2.4) 

“And nobody is to be hurt”. 

Almost the same idea in a little elaborated form is 
echoed in the Uttaradhyayana-sutra in the following 
manner: 

jaganissiehint bhuehim tasanamehirn thavarehim ca / 
no tesim drabhe damdam manasa vayasd kayasd, 

ceva // (VIII. 10) 

“In thoughts, words, and acts he should do nothing 
injurious to beings who peopled the world, whether they 
move or not.” 

na hu panavaharji anajSLne muccejja kayai savva- 

dukkhanaiji / 

evQriehim akkhGyam jehim imo sShudhammo 

panassatto // (VIII. 8) 
“One should not permit the killing of living beings; 
then he will perhaps be delivered from all misery; thus 
have spoken the preceptors who have proclaimed the Law 
of ascetics/’ 
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The feelings of MahSvlra towards all kinds of animals 
are acute and severe. He is confident enough to assert 
the fact that all lives have the feelings of pleasure and 
pain and so they should be saved from injury. Manu once 
said that 

antab, samjna bhavantyete sukha-duhkha 

samanvitah (Ch I.) 

The same idea is also reflected in the Sutra.krtd.hga in 
a very emphatic tone : 

savvahim anujuttlhim matimam padilehiyO. / 

sawe akkanta-dukkha ya ao sawee na himsayS // 

(1.11.9) 

“A wise man should study them with all means of 
philosophical research. All beings hate pain; therefore one 
should not kill them.” 

eyam khu nanino saram jam na-himsai kimcana / 

ahimsa samayam ceva eyavantam vijanlya // 

(I. 11.10) 

“This is the quintessence of wisdom : not to kill 
anything. Know this to be the legitimate conclusion from 
the principle of reciprocity with regard to non-killing.” 

From all these passages of ahimsa quoted above what 
Mahavira wants to emphasize is the fact that “we must 
not be goaded by the passions and impulses oihimsa. But, 
to all intents and purposes, we must control our mind to 
allow us to grow stronger mentally, so that our life can 
become severe, pure and holy. This does not mean that 
we should not enjoy life to its fullest extent, but that 
enjoyment should not be of a beastly type, but of a divine 
nature. It must not transgress the purity and serenity of 
life and oidharma. It should be noted that the basic idea 
erf ahimsa is not to control the outward events of one’s 
life, but to control the inward temper in which he faces 
these events. So the practice of ahimsa will teach us how 
to preserve a purely inward integrity and balance of mind, 
and how to conquer the world from a world both hostile 
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and intractable.” (S.R. Banerjee, Introducing Jainism, 

p. 66). 

Ahiipsa in Buddhism 

Just as Jaina literature is replete with ahimsd, so also 
the Buddhist literature which has also preached the 
doctrine of ahirrisa. Though in almost all the Buddhist 
literature, ahimsd. is preached, in the Suttanipdta as well 
as in the Dhammapada, kindness towards all beings 
(metta), non-violence (ahimsd) and many more ethical 
doctrines are found. Both the Buddhists and the Jains 
preached the doctrine of non-violence, but it was the Jains 
who emphasized the doctrine oiahimsa in a more rigorous 
way than the Buddhists. As a result of their vigorousness 
Jainism lays stress far more on asceticism and all manner 
of cult exercises than Buddhism. As non-violence in 
Buddhism is not a topic here today, I just casually have 
made a passing remark about the non-violence of 
Buddhism. 

Ahiipsa in the Hindu scriptures 

Apart from the fact that lots of references to ahimsd 
are found in Vedic literature, particularly in the Bgveda 
and other Saiphitas, most of the statements of Vedic 
ahimsd are generally prohitive, i.e.. “do not kill”, “do not 
injure others”. Even in the midst of prohibitive 
statements, the 6ukla Yajurveda says that we should see 
others with our friendly eyes : 

drte drmha ma mitrasya md cak$u$d sarvdni 

bhutani samlk$antdm / 

mitrasyaham cak$u$a sarvdni bhutani samlk§e / 
mitrasya cak$u$a samikfdmahe I I (&YV. 36/18) 

“Even though the body is emaciated, let me be firm. 
Let you show me all animals with the eyes of a friend. 1 
also (want to) see all the animals with the eyes of my 
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friend. Let us see each other devoid of malice with the 
eyes of my friend.” 

The same idea is echoed once by the Romans as the 
Latin sentence says — 

homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum perto. 

“I am a man, there is nothing about man whom I keep 
away far from me.” 

The Atharvaveda says—let us not get any fear from 
any quarter of the globe : 

abhayam mitrad, abhayam amitrad 
abhayant jhatad, abhayam parokqat / 
abhayam naktam, abhayam diva 
nah sarva asa mama mitrarn bhavantu // 

[AV. 19.15.6] 

“Let there be no fear from my friend, no fear from my 
enemy, no fear from my relatives, no fear from the 
unknown (quarters); there is no fear from night, no fear 
from day. Let all our hopes be friendly”. 

In the post-Vedic stage, the same tone and tune of 
Vedic ahimsa was followed, but in a modified form. By 
that time (i.e. say 600 B.C.) the Vedic sacrifice had gained 
ground in the society; Out of many sacrifices, the animal 
sacrifice (pasuyaga) was also prevalent. By the time Manu 
wrote his book Manusamhita where he has said that hirnsa 
in connection with animal sacrifice is not hirnsa at all, it 
is to be treated as ahirnsa, and the mandate of Manu is 
often quoted for that: 

yajharthapi pasavah sr$tah svayam eva 

svayambhuva / 

yajhasya bhutyai sarvasya tasmQd yajne 

vodho’vadhah I I [V. 39] 

“Svayambhu (the Self-existence) himself created 
animals for the sake of sacrifice. Sacrifices (have been 
instituted) for the good of this whole (world); hence the 
slaughtering (of beasts) for sacrifices is not slaughtering 
(in the ordinary sense of the word).” 
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Despite the fact that for sacrificial purposes the killing 
of animals is not despised, Manu in general has described 
the excellence of ahimsa in the same Manu-sandiita. In 
fact, according to Manu, non-killing is a virtue which is 
to be inculcated by all: 

indriyanam nirodhena rUga-dve§a-k§ayena ca / 

ahimsaya ca bhutanam amrtatvaya kalpate // 

[VI. 60] 

“By the restraint of his senses, by the destruction of 
attachment and hatred, and by the abstention from injury 
to the creatures, he becomes fit for immortality.” 

Ahitpsa in the Mahabharata 

Coming to the time of the Mahabharata (dated between 
4th cent. B.C. to 4th cent. A.D.) we can see that the eulogy 
of ahimsa was not diminished, rather it was highly 
extolled. It seems paradox at the outset when the 
Mahabharata is a book on war, how could there ahimsa 
play a part ? But we shall be surprised to note that in the 
various parts of the Mahabharata, ahimsa is greatly 
eulogised. In the Vanaparva (III) a long conversation 
between Draupadl, Yudhisthira and Bhima was made on 
ethical questions in which Draupadl praises the doctrine 
of ahimsa, i.e., the forbearance towards living beings 
(chapters 206-208). It is noteworthy that in many places 
of the Mahdbhcirata “the ascetic morality of ahimsEL and 
of love towards all creatures” is depicted. In the 
Santiparva, the greatness oiahirpsa is firmly established, 
the argument being— 

jivitum yah svayarn cecchet katharn so’nyam 

ghstayet / 

yad yad atmani ceccheta tat parasydpi cintayet // 

[ 12 , 254 . 22 ] 

“He who himself wants to live, how he can kill the 
other; what one wants for himself, that is to be thought of 
others.” 
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In order to establish this statement the story of Jajali- 
Tuladhara is given in which Tuladhara has proved the 
excellence of ahirnsa as a superior religion to anything 
else. Tuladhara is the pedlar and Jajali is the Brahmanical 
ascetic. In this conversation Tuladhara appears as a 
teacher. The Brahmin Jajali well-versed in the Sastras 
has asked Tuladhara about the essence of religion. 
Tuladhara says — 

adrohenaiva bhutanam alpadrohena va punah / 
ya vrttih sa paro dharmas tena jivami Jajale // 

“Oh Jajali, without injuring the animals or doing less 
injury (to animals), if one lives, that is a great religion. I 
want to live by that religion.” 

sarve$am yah suhrn nityam sarvesam ca kite ratah / 
karmana manasa vaca ca dharmam veda Jajale // 
“Oh Jajali, he who becomes a friend to all people or 
who is engaged in doing good to others by means of action, 
mind and speech, he knows religion.” 

yada cayam na bibheti yada casman na bibhyati / 
yada necchati no dvetfi brahma sampadyate tada // 
“When one does not fear others, and when others do 
not fear one and when one does not wish to do anything, 
or when one does not want to hurt others, he attains the 
feet of Brahma.” 

yada na kurute bhavam sarvabhute§u papakam / 
karmana manasa vaca brahma sampadyate tada // 
“When a man does not do any harm to animals by 
action, mind and speech, he can attain the feet of Brahma.” 
yasmOn nodvijate bhtttam jatu kihcit kathahcana / 
abhayam sarvabhutebhyah sa prapnoti soda mune // 

“When an animal is never agitated by any means from 
anybody, that world does never feel any agitation from 
any animal.” 

loke yah sarvabhutebhyah dadatyabhaya-dak^inam / 
sa sarva-yajhoi ijanah prapnotyabhaya-dakqinam / 
na bhutOnOm ahimsSya jydyOn dharmo’sti kascana // 
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"He who gives fearless (atmosphere) to all animals of 
the world, he attains no fear (from anybody) even by 
performing sacrifice. There is no great religion of men 
like ahirpsci (non-injury) in the world.” 

Tuladhara goes on saying that “there is no higher law 
than forbearance towards all living beings. Therefore the 
breeding of cattle is cruel, because it involves the torturing 
and killing of animals. Cruel, too, is the keeping of slaves, 
and traffic in living creatures. Even agriculture is full of 
sin, for the plough wounds the earth and kills many 
innocent animals” (Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit. pp. 416- 
17). To this Jajali replies — 

kr§na hyannam prabhavati tatas tvam asi jivasl / 
pasubhis co?adhibhisca martya jlvanti vanija // 
tato yajhah prabhavanti nastikyam api jalpasi / 
na hi varted ayam loko vartam utsrjya kevalan // 

“Food is produced by agriculture, and you, too, are 
living on it; people live on cattle-breeding and agriculture; 
from that sacrifice is performed, you are talking like an 
atheist, people could not live alone by giving up the 
business of his livelihood.” 

Thereupon Tuladhara replied with a long discourse 
upon the true sacrifice, which should be offered without 
the desire for reward, without priestly deception, and 
without the killing of living beings. Finally Tuladhara 
calls on the birds which had nested in the hair of Jajali’s 
head as witnesses for his doctrine, and they, too, confirm 
that the true religion consists in forbearance towards all 
human beings” (Winternitz, Hist. Ind. Lit. pp. 417-18). 
ahimsa paramo dharmas tathdhinisO, paro damah / 
ahimsa paramarp ddnam ahirpsO. paramam tapah // 

“AhimsS, (non-violence) is the highest religion, in the 
same way ahirpsd, is the highest restraint; ahimsa is the 
highest gift, and ahiipsH is the highest penance.” 
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ahirrtsa paramo yajhas tathahimsd paramam 

phalam / 

ahirnsd paramam mitram ahirnsd paramam 

sukham / 

ahirnsa paramam satyam ahirnsd. paramam srutam // 
“Ahirnsd is the highest sacrifice, and in the same way 
ahirnsa is the highest fruit; ahirnsa is the highest friend, 
ahirnsd is the highest happiness; ahirnsa is the highest 
truth, ahirnsd is the highest knowledge.” 

sarva-yajhe$u va danam sarva-tirthesu va plutam / 
sarva-dana-phalam vapi naitat tulyan ahimsaya // 
“Or ahirnsa is the best gift in all sacrifices, it is a raft 
(boat) in all tirthas; or even is the result of all gifts, nothing 
can be compared with ahirnsa.” 

Even though Krsna is forcing Arjuna to lodge a war 
against his relatives and kinsmen, there are passages in 
the Gitd (X. 5; XII. 13, XIII. 7; XVI. 2. VII. 14) where lots 
of encomiums are showered on ahirnsa which prove beyond 
doubt that it has a significant place in Hindu religion as 
well. 

Whether this portion of the Mahabharata is greatly 
influenced by Jainism or not, is a matter of speculation 
now. 

Ahirpsa in the Puranas 

We have lots of quotations from the Puranas where 
in many places ahirnsd is eulogised to a great extent. In 
the Padma, Vi§iiu, Markandeya, &iva, and in many others, 
non-injury is greatly extolled. It is not possible to cite all 
these quotations here. Only one or two examples are 
sufficient to understand the spirit of non-violence. In the 
Padmapurdna, it is said — 

andhe tamasi mdjjdmah. pasubhir ye yajdmahe / 
hirrisd noma bhaved dharmo na bhuto na bhavi$yati // 

“Those who do sacrifice with animals they are plunged 
in blind darkness, that sort of religion is hirnsd (killing).” 
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yupam khittva pasun hatva krtva ridhira 

kardamam / 

yadyevam gamyate svargam narake kena gamyate // 

“By digging a yupa, killing animals, and making 
muddy with blood, if anybody goes to heaven by this 
method, then who will go to hell”? 

In the Uttarakhanda of the Padmapur&rM we come 
across a passage where the goddess Durga praises the 
doctrine of ahimsa. 

But in the other Purana texts, ahimsa is also praised 
as one of the best ways of social behaviour. For example, 
in the BhOgavata the killing of animal even in the sacrifice 
is vilified to a great extent as the following verse shows : 

ye tvanevarrwido’ santah stabdhah sadahhimaninah / 

pasun druhyanti visrabdhah pretya khadanti te ca 

tan // [11. 5. 14] 

“Those who are ignorant of this real Dharma and, 
though wicked and haughty, account themselves virtuous, 
kill animals without any feeling of remorse or fear of 
punishment, and are devoured by those very animals in 
their next birth.” 

Ahirpsa in the Tantrik texts 

Even in the Tantrik texts some praises oiahinisa are 
found. For example, in the Kularnava-tantra the drinking 
of wine (sura) is extolled in the most extravagant manner, 
and the eating of meat is permissible only in the KulapUjO, 
even though the non-killing (ahinisa) is honoured 
elsewhere. This shows an exception to the rule oiahirpsa. 

Sankaracarya on Ahiipsa 

In the eighth century A.D. SankarScarya in his Sarva- 
vedanta-siddhonta-sara praised ahirpsa as a noble virtue. 
He says— 
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ahimsG vah-mana-kayaih prGni-matra-prapldanam / 
svatmavat sarvabhute$u kayena manasa giro. // 
“Ahiipsa means that not a single animal is to be hurt 
by speech, mind and body, and to behave all animals like 
ones own self with mind, body and speech is non-violence 
(ahimsa).” 

Ahiipsa in the Mediaeval Jainism 

In the mediaeval period (roughly started from the 10th 
cent. A.D.), the doctrine olahimsa turned into a different 
direction. It was no longer a mere eulogy of ahimsa, nor 
was it regarded as a sort of moral ethics, as it was at the 
time of Mahavlra. In the Hindu sources it was mainly 
argumentative as it was evidenced by the Mahabharata- 
tradition. But it was the Jains who turned ahimsa into a 
system of philosophy. And as a result, there were lots of 
changes in their philosophical ideas and ahimsa was 
described from various points of view. 

The first philosophical text is the Tattvartha-sutra by 
Umasvati or Umasvami belonging to the first or fifth cent. 
A.D. The text describes the nature of ahimsa as was 
current in his time. Umasvati defines himsG from the 
philosophical point view: 

pramatta-yogat prana-vyaparopanam himsa // 

(VII. 13) 

“Injury is the severance of vitalities out of passion.” 
When a person is actuated by passion he is called 
pramatta. Pramattayoga therefore means the activity of 
such a person. Therefore, the severance of the vitalities 
that are present is called injury. 

It is said by Umasvati that hirpsG does not depend on 
acts alone. HimsS may hebhGva-himsG and dravya-himsG. 
BhGva-himsG means the “intention to hurt”, whereas 
dravya-himsG means the “actual physical hurt.” BhOva- 
hirpsG arises under the influence of anger and other 
passions as described by Umasvati in his book as— 
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krodha-lobha-bhirutva-hasya-pratyakhySnOny- 

anuvici-bha$anam pahca (TS. VII. 5). 
i.e., anger, greed, cowardice, jest and speaking blameless 
speech are five which cause bhava-himss. 

On this point, Amrtacandra (11th cent. A.D.) thinks 
raga and dvesa can constitute himsa eve n though no 
creature perishes. His argument is that once a person is 
full of anger, he destroys himself, even though he does 
not destroy any creature. 

In the mediaeval period, Somadeva (959 A.D.), one of 
the outstanding authors, in his Upasakadhyayana i.e., the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth books of his Yasastilaka which 
constitute an excursus on the SravakacHra, has 
emphasized the positive aspect of ahimsd. which, in his 
opinion, is maitri, pramoda, karunya, and madhyasthya. 
Maitrl is the friendship with the animals by practising 
non-infliction towards the creatures, pramoda is the 
affection coupled with the respect for all beings, karunya 
is charity to help the needy, and mddhyasthya is a state 
of equanimity. 

Later on, Amitagati (993 A.D.) and Amrtacandra (11th 
cent. A.D.) in their respective treatises SrOuakacara (VI. 
33-44) and Puru$d,rtha-siddhyupQya (verses 79-89) 
advocated absolute ahimsa (non-violence) ( Introducing 
Jainism, pp. 71-72). 

Another author Devagupta (1016 A.D.) by name in 
his Nava-pada-prakararm (verse 22) described the various 
facets oi himsa. He says that himsa. may be Qrambhaja or 
anarambhaja. Arambhaja hirnsQ, is inherent in the 
occupation, whereas andrambhaja is not related to the 
occupation. There is another himsS, called sahkalpaja 
which is intentional. Crimes done by hirpsa may be either 
sOrthaka or nirarthaka. Sarthaka himsa, may be committed 
with care and attention (sSpek^a), while, if it is committed 
carelessly, it is nirapek§a. This idea oihirpsd, corroborates 
with the conception of UmSsvati described above. 

In the mediaeval period, Hemacandra (1088-1172 
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A.D.) was the greatest exponent of Jainism. He attacked 
Manu seriously and called his Manava-samhita as Himsa- 
sastra. Manu has depicted the excellence of ahirnsa in so 
many words, but only has said that in the case of sacrifice 
the killing of animals is not an offence (tasmad yajhe 
vadho’ vadhah). Hemacandra protests against the 
statement of Manu in his Yogasastra (II. 33-49). 
Hemacandra says that it is a distortion of reality to think 
that the animals have come to this world to be offered to 
gods for the prosperity and betterment of the world. It is 
not true to say that the Jivas living in this world will be 
reborn as divine beings. Hemacandra calls these people 
hypocrits who preach the religion of cruelty. Hemacandra 
goes on to say further that if the animals are sacrificed 
for an abode in heaven, then why should one not kill one’s 
parents in the sacrifice for getting an abode in heaven? 
His argument rests on the famous verse which he quotes 
from the Dasavaikalikasutra : 

savve jivG vi icchanti jivium na marijjium / 
tamha panivaham ghoram niggantha vajjayanti 

narri // 

(I. 6.10) 

“All animals wish to live, and not to be slain; therefore 
the Jain monks must relinquish the dangerous killing of 
animals.” 

Hemacandra then concludes by comparing ahirnsa 
with the beneficient mother : 

mSteva sarva-bhtitGnGm ahirnsa hitakdrinl / 
ahimsaiva hi samsaram arGvamrta-saranih // 2.50 
ahirpsd duhkha-dGvOgnl-pravr$inya-ghanavali / 
bhava-bhrami-rugGrtanGm ahirnsa paramau$adhl I I 

2.51 

“AhirjisG is like a beneficient mother of all creatures, 
in the desent of SamsGra (mundane life) ahimsil works 
like a stream of nectar to the forest-fire, ahirnsa is the 
course of rain-clouds, for the beings tormented by the 
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diseases, (ahimsa) is the best healing herb; &ndahimsd, is 
called the perpetual return of existence.” 

Hemacandra thinks that the protection to all animal 
beings (abhayadana or karunadana) is the positive side 
of ahimsa which everyone should follow. 

Ahirpsa in History 

The above citations are textual, but there are some 
historical references as well. In the history of Gujarat, 
Kumarapala occupies a unique position. After Jayasimha 
(1094-1142 A.D.), Kumarapala (1142-1173 A.D.) became 
the king of Gujarat and was initiated into Jainism in 1159 
A.D. by Hemacandra (1088-1172 A.D.). After that he made 
the Jaina religion a state religion in his country. The king 
himself abandoned hunting, and prohibited the killing of 
animals, eating meat, drinking, gambling and animal 
combat. Such types of instances can be ransacked from 
the pages of history. 

It is a fact worth noting here in this connection that 
in the reign of great Akbar (1556-1605 A.D.) “whose spirit 
of tolerance and eclectism led him to form the idea of 
embracing all the Indian creeds in his new llahi Din or 
“Religion of God”—the Jainas obtained a warrant 
prohibiting the slaughter of animals, etc. wherever their 
faith was practised”. Bholanath Chunder in his Travels 
of a Hindoo (1869), Vol. I, notes : 

“It is a remarkable sanad or document bearing the 
bonafide seal of Akbar, which has recently come to light, 
the name under which Pareshnath was known in that 
emperor’s age appears to Have been Samet Sikhar. This 
whole hill together with others in Bihar and Gujarat, was 
granted to, and bestowed upon Hira Vijaya Suri Acharya, 
the then pontiff of the SvetSmbara Jaina sect, by Akbar. 
They were given in perpetuity and there is an especial 
clause prohibiting the killing of animals either on, below, 
or about the hills.” (pp. 210-11). 

John Tod in his Travels in Western India referring to 
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this act of the Great Akbar remarks : “It was this 
scrupulous regard for the religious opinions of all the 
varied sects within his mighty realm, that procured this 
monarch the inevitable designation of Jagat Guru, ‘the 
guardian of mankind’, and which caused him to be 
regarded by the Vaisnavas as an incarnation of Kanhaiya.” 
(pp. 290-91) 

This beneficial act of Akbar granted in 1589, was 
recorded in one of the inscriptions at Satrunjaya. 

Similarly, in the reign of Shah Jahan another grant 
was made under the seal of his second son Murad Bakhsh, 
the Governor of Gujarat, by which the hill and 
surrounding district was given in perpetual inam to 
Satidas Javheri, a Sravaka and jeweller to the Court”. 

The Intellectual Ahirpsa 1 

The intellectual ahimsa is not considered as himsa 
(violence) by the Jains, even though the Jains have vak 
gupti (practices of restrained of speech) and bha§G-samiti 
(self-regulation of speech). We can infer this from the study 
of Jain literature. Whenever the Jains have got a chance, 
they have criticised the views of the Buddhists and the 
Hindus. Here I give a few examples to show how the 
process of intellectual himsa (violence) was carried out 
without being realised that the Jains are transgressing 
their rules vGk gupti and bha§a-samiti. 

In the Sutra-kftOhga (1. 3. 64-68), one of the Agama 
texts of the &vet5mbara Jains, the final deduction of which 
was completed by 454 A.D., the Vedic conception of the 
ultimate Reality or Divinity as an outside creator-God 
was severely criticised: 

inam anna tu annanam, iham egesim ohiyarri / 

deva-utte ayarn loe bambha-utte tu avare // 64 // 

1. The Violence of Non-violence : A Study of some Jain 
Responses to Non-Jain Religious Practices, Journal of the 
International Association of Buddhist Studies, 15 : 1-43, 
1992. 
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“We hear also of another error of some (philosophers) 
: some say that the world has been created (or is governed) 
by the gods, others, by Brahman.” 

Isarena kade loe pahanai tahaoare / 
jivajiva-samautte suha-dukkha-samannie 11651/ 
“Some say that it has been created by the Isvara, others 
that it was produced from chaos, etc., this world with 
living beings and lifeless things, with its variety of 
pleasure and pain.” 

sayambhuna kada loe iti vuttarn mahesina / 
maretia samthuya maya tena loe asasaye // 66 II 
“The great R§i said, that the world has been created 
by Svayambhu; Mara originated Maya, therefore, the 
world (appears to be) uneternal.” 

mahana samana eye aha andakade jage / 
aso tattam akasi ya ayanamta musarn vae // 67 // 
“Some Brahmanas and ^ramarias say that the 
universe was produced from the (primeval) egg, and He 
(Brahman) created the things. These ignorant men speak 
untruth.” 

saehim pariydehim logam buys. kacLe tti ya / 
tattam te na viyanamti nayam nSsl kayai vi // 68 // 
“Those who on arguments of their own maintain that 
the world has been created, do not know the truth. Nor 
will (the world) ever perish.” 

V.M. Kulkarni in his book, The Story of Rama in 
Jain Literature, (Saraswati Pustak Bhandar, Ahmedabad, 
1990, p. 77) has informed us that Vimala Suri (lst/2nd 
cent. A.D.) in his Paiimacariyajp has said that “the 
Ramayana stories are moSt certainly lies”, and “the poets 
who composed Ramayana were lairs.” Vimala Stlri says— 
aliyam pi savvam eyam uvavatti-viruddha-paccaya- 

gunehirp / 

no ya saddahamti puriss, havarpti je pandiyS loe // 

Pauma. II. 117. 

In a fifth-century text the SrSvaka-prajnapti by an 
anonymous author, and its commentator Haribhadra 
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belonging to the eighth century A.D. “were at great pains”, 
says Phyllis Granoff, “to criticize both the Buddhists and 
the little-known sams&ra-mocakas for not adhering to an 
absolute prohibition of all forms of violence.” 

In the Avasyakacurni by Jinadasa-gani Mahattara 
(7th-8th cent. A.D.), a story of &iva Mahesvara was 
ridiculed by Jinadasa. While the Hindus think that Siva 
was a god, JinadSsa says that he was “the son of a nun 
who had been magically impregnated by a wizard seeking 
a suitable repository for his powers and subsequently came 
into possession of a spell which caused a hole in his 
forehead, the third eye of Shaiva mythology. As a result 
of his violent and lascivious behaviour, he was killed by a 
prostitute named Uma, one of the names of Shiva’s wife 
Parvatl.” (Paul Dundas, The Jains, 1992, Routledge, 
London, pp. 201-202). 

Haribhadra Suri (705-775 A.D.), an author of the 
eighth century A.D., criticised Hindu Mythological text 
in his DhurtHkhyana. Phyllis Granoff observes that 
Haribhadra’s Dhurtdkhyana “is a spoof of Brahmanical 
mythology.... calculated to offend by the nature of the 
examples he has chosen to illustrate the improbability of 
Puranic religion.” 

The same Haribhadra Suri in his Samaraiccakaha 
similarly criticized “Brahmanical rites”. 

In the twelfth century A.D., Hemacandra (1088-1172 
A.D.) severely criticised Hindu deities on theological 
grounds. In his YogasOstra Hemacandra criticises some 
aspects of Hindu deities which, he thinks, are not fit for 
liberation. He says— 

“Those gods who are tainted by passion, etc., as seen 
by their women, weapons, necklaces, etc. and who show 
disfavour or favour to others, are not liberated.” 

“Since they are confused and disturbed by dancing, 
loud laughter, and singing, how can they lead to the 
peaceful state?” ( YogasQstra , II. 6-7). 

The same Hemacandra in the same Yogasastra text 
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criticised the Manava-dharma-sastra as Himsa-sdstra, “a 
scripture of violence.” 

Padmanabha Jaini has informed us that Vadicandra 
Bhattaraka (15/16th A.D.) criticised the Siva Purana for 
presenting a false genealogy of the Pa^Javas. 
(Mahabharata Motifs in the Jaina Panda-Purana, Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 1984, 
Vol. 47, pp. 108-115). 

Ahiipsa as a Philosophy 

Though the Hindus, the Buddhists and the Jains have 
accepted the question oiAhirnsa, it is the Jains who have 
turned it into a system of philosophical order. The 
quintessence of ahimsa has made Mahavlra an 
outstanding exponent of social equality and justice. 

The effect of ahimsa (non-killing, non-hurting, non¬ 
injury) can be seen on (1) food, (2) drink, (3) trades and 
industries, (4) social behaviour, and (5) civil and criminal 
wrongs. 

Conclusion 

I conclude this chapter by the remarks which I have 
already made in my book, Introducing Jainism, at pp. 
73-74. 

“It seems somewhat paradoxical to think of any 
religion in this advanced age of science and technology. It 
may seem outlandish too to think of a religion at the 
present day which speaks of non-violence, when the 
spectacular contributions of science erode the foundations 
on which our beliefs and*Values of life have rested for 
centuries. But in spite of all these achievements one thing 
is still sure : Are men really happy ? Has science been 
able to bring mental peace and tranquillity? Is it not true 
that one violence has brought back another violence? Has 
one war stopped another war ? Material world does not 
and cannot bring happiness to mankind. It did not happen 
in the past and it will not happen in future either. People 
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have realised now that spiritual and ethical teachings and 
practices may restore happiness in our life. And in this 
respect Mahavlra’s doctrines have profound significance 
in the present society as it had in the past. To be precise, 
if Jain philosophy is properly understood, one is inclined 
to believe that it will contribute much to the development 
of human personality and will make life worth living. A 
proper understanding of Mahavlra’s teachings will lessen 
the misery and dishonesty, corruption and fear, malice 
and hatred under whose pressure the present world is 
helplessly groaning. 

“Mahavlra’s intellectual empire as reflected in his 
principles of non-violence is imperishable, and the heart 
of a great number of people burst with a boundless 
admiration has been greatly moulded from thousands of 
years over the whole terrain of Indian life. A section of 
people still believes that Mahavira’s doctrines should be 
preached and practised in this world—a world which is 
full of toil and turmoil, a world which is full of violence 
and conflicts, a world where the values of human lives 
are jeopardised at the altar of human power, a world 
where beastly propensities of human beings are increasing 
rapidly, where the human finer qualities are sacrificed 
for the cause of material expansion and prosperity, and 
where lives of all sorts are butchered as fodder for guns. 
It is also believed that if Mahavira’s basic tenets are 
imparted to the present generation as a part of their 
education, a new world may be ushered in in course of 
time, where there will be no violence, but a permanent 
bliss will pervade all over the world. To conclude, his 
teachings will deepen our ideas and thoughts, broaden 
our visions, heighten our mental horizon, strengthen our 
mind with a new vigour, and enlighten our future 
generations for the betterment of our life”. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL THOUGHTS IN 
HEMACANDRA (1088 - 1172 A.D.) 


Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


I. Political Thoughts of Hemacandra 

Acarya Hemacandra (1088-1172 A.D.) belonged to the 
twelfth century A.D. and the period of Acarya Hemacandra 
covering eighty years was the most crucial age in the 
mediaeval history of India. The crucial age was reckoned 
between 998 and 1292 A.D. In 998, Mahmud, the Turkish 
conqueror, captured Ghazni; and this period ended in 
1292, when Jalal-ud-din, the Khalji chief, proclaimed 
himself the Sultan of Delhi. From the historical point of 
view, the entire period can be conveniently divided into 
two: the first period ended in 1193 A.D. (that is the period 
when Hemacandra actually flourished), and the second 
ended in 1299 A.D. The first period ended with the defeat 
of Prthvlraja Chahamana of Ajmer by Muiizz-ud-din 
Ghari in the battle of Tarain and opened the gates of 
Madhya Pradesh to the foreign invaders. 

It should be kept in mind that the political and social 
history of India at the time when Hemacandra flourished 
was the history of mediaeval India which ended with the 
defeat of Prthviraja ChaJjamana of Ajmer. So to talk about 
the political and social history of India at the time of 
Hemacandra is a difficult task. It is difficult, because we 
do not have any direct evidence to rely upon; because the 
literary works of Hemacandra do not give us 'sufficient 
material to reconstruct the socio-political picture of India 
in the twelfth century. In a sense, the primary sources 
are to be verified by the contemporary literary and other 
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documents. And at the same time, the secondary sources 
are also consulted for checking the primary documents. 

Hemacandra was born in 1088 A.D. at Dhandahuks, 
a town in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, as the son of 
a merchant. He was born in the atmosphere of a pious 
Jaina family and from his childhood, it was observed that 
he was destined to be monk. As a Jaina teacher he spent 
most of his life in the capital of Gujarat which was 
Anahillav&da Parana (modern Patan). At that time, 
SiddharSja Jayasimha (1094-1143 A.D.) was the ruler of 
Gujarat. Hemacandra’s literary activities started at the 
inspiration of Siddharaja Jayasimha, who after his war 
with Malva, became jealous of the literary glory of 
Ujjayini, and asked Hemacandra to write a grammar and 
some literary works. Hemacandra wrote a book on 
grammar and dedicated it to the king, and hence the name 
was Siddha-Hemacandra 1 . He also wrote a Mahakavya, 
called Kumarapalacarita, also called Dvyasrayakavya, 
where he celebrated the glory of his two patrons— 
Siddharaja (1094-1143 A.D.) and Kumarapala (1143-1174 
A.D.), in Sanskrit and Prakrit. Somaprabhacarya (2nd half 
of 12th century A.D.), a junior contemporary with 
Hemacandra, has nicely described the literary 
achievements of Hemacandra in the following verse : 
klptarh vyakaranam navarh 
viracitam chando navam, 
dvyasraydlahkarau prathitau navau 
prakatitam snyogasSstram navam/ 
tarkah. sanjanito navo 
jinavaradinam caritram navam baddham 
yena na kena kena vidhind, mohah krto dUratah 2 . 
“He composed a new grammar (i.e. the Siddha- 
Hemacandra), a new science of metrics (the 
ChandonusSsana), the Dvyasraya-kSvya and the Alam- 
kSra-sSstra (i.e. the KavySnusasana), a new Yogasastra, 

1. B.J. Sandesara, Literary Circle etc. p. 11. 

2. Ibid., p. 11. 
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a new logic (i.e. the PramSna-mimSThsS), and a new 
biography of the Jinas (i.e. the Tri^a^tisalSkSpuru^a-caritra 
and the Parisi&aparvari). In what way has he not removed 
our ignorance ?” 

Hemacandra also wrote several other works, such as, 
AbhidhSnacintamani, Anekarthasarhgraha and others. 

Before we enter into the problem, it will be our prime 
duty to enumerate the available works of Hemacandra 
upon which this edifice of socio-political history of India 
is based. Hemacandra was one of the most versatile and 
prolific writers who worked in most of the secular branches 
of learning. These branches include grammar, lexico¬ 
graphy, poetry, poetics, metres, philosophy, logic and 
many others. Below is given the list of the available works 
of Hemachandra : 

I. On grammar: 

1. SabdanusSsana, also called Siddha- 
Hemacandra, or Haima-sabdanusasana, 

2. Dhatupgtha : Dhatuparayana, Dhatumala, 

3. Uiiadislltra-vrtti, 

4. Linganusasana 

II. On Lexicography: 

5. Abhidhana-cintamani : Namamala, 

Namamalase?a, 

6. Anekartha-sariigraha : Anekgrtha-se?a 

7. Nighantu-se§a: se§asamgraha, se§a-samgraha- 
saroddhara, 

8. Desinamamala / Desisabda-samgraha 

9. Ekak?ara-naiftamala 

III. On Metre: 

10. Chando’nusasana 

IV. On Poetics : 

11. Kavyanusasana with Alaihkara-ctldamapi 

V. On Philosophy / Logic : 

12. Pramapa-mimamsa 

13. Balabala-sUtra-brhad-vftti, 
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VI. On Yoga: 

14. Yogasastra 

VII. On Mahskavya: 

15. Kumarapalacarita, also called Dvyasraya- 
kSvya 

VIII. On the lives of Great Men : 

16. Tri-§a§ti-salaka-pususa-carita 

17. Parisi^faparva or Sthavir3vall-carita 

IX. On Miscellaneous topics : 

18. Vibhrama-sUtra (?) 

19. Jaina Ramayana 

20. Vitaraga-stotra (on Mahavira) 

21. Anya-yoga-vyavaccheda-dvatrimsika 

22. Laghvarhan-nitisastra (?) 

“The above mentioned works of Hemacandra may not 
be distinguished by any great originality, but they display 
a truly encyclopaedic erudition and an enormous amount 
of reading, besides a practical sense which makes them 
very useful.” 3 Hemacandra has not written any book on 
historical events, except the Kumarapalacarita which 
describes the history of the Chaulukya of Anhilvad with 
particular reference to Kumarapala, his great patron. It 
is proved by C.R. Jain (the Jaina Gazette, January, 1935, 
pp. 9ff) on the authority of the Puran Chand Nahar, that 
the Arhanniti is a work of the 19th century, and not by 
Hemacandra himself. It will, therefore, be difficult to elicit 
the socio-political thoughts of Hemacandra from this work. 
But while describing the kings and the country, some of 
the epithets of kings and some of the words used for 
describing the country give us clue to frame our ideas about 
the socio-political thoughts of Hemacandra. 

It is generally^ assumed that the historical gleanings 
which Hemacandra has recorded in his works, mainly in 
the Kumarapalacarita, otherwise known as Dvyasraya- 
kOvya, is the mediaeval history of Gujarat. From the 

3. Wintemitz, Foreword to Buhler’s Life of Hemacandra, p. xv. 
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description of the capital, Anahillapura (=Pattana, modern 
Patan) found in the Kumdrapalacarita, it can be assumed 
that the time when Hemacandra flourished in Gujarat, 
the economic condition was fairly reliable. The soil of 
Gujarat was fertile; its people were adventurous, hard¬ 
working and well-behaved. People had to live on 
agriculture which yielded bountiful harvests. There is no 
denying the fact that industries flourished in a successful 
manner; internal trade and maritime commerce were brisk 
and profitable. The life of the people of Gujarat was simple 
and straightforward; they regulated their sustenance from 
a rich soil. The upper classes lived in plenty and pomp; 
the middle classes also lived in comfort. The people of 
Gujarat were gay and cheerful. 

During the time of Hemacandra, i.e. in the twelfth 
century, the political theory of India was, primarily guided 
by the commentators of Smrti-sGstras as well as of Niti- 
sastras. The commentators of Yajnavalkya and Manu were 
the persons whose interpretations on political theory were 
generally followed. The famous commentaries of 
Vijrianesvara (11th cent. A.D.) and Apararka (12th cent. 
A.D.) on Yajnavalkya and of Kulluka (1 lth/12th cent. A.D.) 
on Manu were very much operative. Hemacandra’s 
Laghvarhan-niti-sGstra was also composed in this climate; 
and to this period could also be included the Sukra-niti- 
sara of 6ukrac8rya. The Rdjadharma, section (xi) of the 
Kj-tya-kalpa-taru of Lak$midhara was a Digest which was 
composed during this time to bridge the link between the 
above two commentators. Gopala’s Kdmadhenu is another 
Digest belonging to this period. 

To start with the conception of ‘king’, Vijhanesvara, 
following Medhatithi, writes under Yajnavalkya : 

jnOtva-pdradham desanca kolarh balam athOpi vG / 
vayafy karma ca vittanca dandarh dande$u ptttayetH 

a. 318) 

‘Though this aggregate of kingly duties has been laid 
down with reference to the king, this duty should be 
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understood to apply to one to another caste also who is 
engaged in the task of protecting the province, the district, 
and so forth.” 

VijnSnesvara then emphasises the duty of the king. 
As the king has a system of taxation ( kara), and as the 
people pay taxes to the king, it is the duty of the king to 
protect the people and to look after the welfare of the 
people of his kingdom. AparSrka also in the commentary 
of the same verse of Yajnavalkya justifies the same 
interpretation. In his opinion, all the duties as have been 
prescribed for a k§atriya ruler are also applicable to a 
non-k?atriya ruler. This idea is generated by the maxim 
(i nyaya ) which is applicable to the Rajadharma. AparSrka 
in the twelfth century was very sceptical about the 
k?atriya-origin of kingship. U.N. Ghosal, on this point, 
comments in his History of the Hindu Revenue System, 
Calcutta, 1929 : 

“Everyone who contributes wealth expects a benefit 
accruing to himself, while paying taxes has no other object 
than self-preservation and therefore one taking the taxes 
is bound to protect the people. In other words, taxation 
and protection are the two sides of a bargain between the 
ruler and his subjects. Thence follows the corollary that 
kingship is independent of k?atriya-birth”. (p 270). Gopala 
in his Kamadhenu also reiterated the same view. 

Lak$midhara in his Krtya-kalpa-taru focuses the idea 
of the origin and nature of kingship based on Manu and 
Narada. While believing in the divine origin of the king, 
he also upholds that the penal authority of the king is the 
sign of securing of the social and political order of the 
country. 

Hemacandra in his Laghvarhan-niti has stated an 
interesting theory of the origin of rSjaniti. In his opinion, 
the creation of Rajaniti goes back as far as to the prophet 
king $$abha. Hemacandra makes the science as of Jain 
origin. 
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Administrative Organisations 

After the rise and fall of the Imperial PratihSras of 
Kanauj (750-850 A.D.), there arose new powers in 
different parts of North and South India. In the North, 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat, the Chandellas of Jejakabhukti, 
the Paramaras of Malva, and the Kalachuris of Chedi 
became very powerful rulers. In the South, in a similar 
way, the Chaulukyas of Kalyapa, the Cholas, the 
Yadavas, the Hoysalas, and the Pandyas became the 
powerful rulers. 

In course of time, many kings have some titles which 
show the status of the kings. For example, the famous 
kings of the Kalachuris of Chedi had the epithets like 
gajapati (king of elephants), asvapati (king of horses), 
narapati (king of men), and rOjatrayadhipati (lord of the 
three grades of kings). All these epithets indicate the status 
of the kings. 

Next in the royal line was maharGja-putra (crown 
prince) — the sons of the kings. 

Next in rank were the officers bearing the titles of the 
Chief ministers popularly known by the terms amGiya- 
mukhya, mantripradhana, or pradhanamdtya. A minister 
who was in charge of religious endowments was known 
by the term dharma-karm.Gdhikd.ri. The Kalachuris 
recorded the names of other dignitaries, such as, 
mahSmatya, dharmapradhana, dasamUlika, sandhi- 
vigrahika, pratihGras, duqtasddhya and so on. These titles 
were used in order to administer a particular locality of a 
village or of an area. 

Incidentally, it can b$ mentioned that in the 13th 
century, the Chandellas of JejSkabhukti used the titles 
for the office bearers of state for a mantri (minister) as 
mahQmattaraka and mQndalika. The minister of foreign 
affairs was known as sandhi-vigrahika, and a sretfhl was 
a banker. For adjudicating upon the disputes of merchants 
a body was formed in the name of pancakula and 
dharmOdhikarana (court of justice). In an inscription dated 
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1205 A.D., a reference is given to look after the families of 
deceased soldiers. 

The administration of the Paramara kingdom adopted 
the same imperial titles with a new one like dandadhisa 
(Commander-in-Chief) and the like. The villages were 
grouped under pratijagaranaka, vi$aya or bhoga or pathaka 
and man^ala. Every village was under the care of a 
headman known as pattakila. 

The Gshadavala dynasty who ruled for more than a 
century (1090-1193), almost the same period when 
Hemacandra lived, adopted the same usual imperial titles 
like narapati, gajapati etc., as mentioned before. Like 
the kings, the queens also adopted some titles, such as, 
patfamahadevi and maharajhi. The crown prince was often 
consecrated Yuvaraja. In this period, the royal titles like 
senapati, bhandarika, ak§apatalika and duta were 
introduced. 

From the Kumarapalacarita (= Ku) we can gather that 
the king was regarded as a divine person as the word sva- 
rat' (Ku. 1. 119) indicates. The king is considered as an 
embodiment of a divine being. Manu (VII.8) once said 
that— 

balo’pi navamantavyo manu$ya iti bhumipah / 

mahati devata hye§a nara-rupena ti$thati // 

“Even a king—be he a boy—should not be dishonoured 
as a man, as he (i.e. king) is an embodiment of a great god 
in the form of man”. 

The word sahasra-rajnl (Ku. IV. 40) shows that the 
king is often surrounded by other subordinate kings or 
other administrative officers. The rCyasabha (court) of 
MalarSja is called sahasra-r&jni as his court was 
surrounded by thousands of kings. 

In the court of KumSrapSla there were two scimantas 
named Vijaya and Kf§uaka (Ku XIX. 98). He had 
M&ndalikas and MahSjanikas also (Ku. VI. 26 and VI. 
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34). The MSntjalikas were the governors of some places 
known as Mandalas or Desas. The MahSjanikas were, 
perhaps, the businessmen and hence rich people. 

The word sva-rat (1.69) also indicates that the king 
was a supreme judge, and perhaps, he used to sit in his 
court every morning. 

In the coronation ceremony of a king, umbrella was 
regarded as the royal insignia, and the umbrella was made 
of the feathers of a peacock (Ku. IX. 12). At the time of 
coronation the king used to ride on an elephant and an 
umbrella was put over him (Ku. XI. 100). 

At the time of coronation many valuable gifts were 
presented to a king both by the rich and the defeated 
enemies (Ku. VI. 19; XI. 35). The defeated enemy used to 
submit some royal insignia to the king. King Bhoja had 
submitted his golden canopy to ChedirSja and this was 
later on presented to BhimarSja (Ku. IX. 57). 

For administrative purposes, the country was divided 
into several parts. These are janapada, mandala, desa, 
vi$aya, pathaka, grdma and so on. Janapada is a bigger 
place and the king of a Janapada is considered as an 
independent king. The Sindhu territory, at that time, was 
an independent Janapada (Ku. VIII. 116). A Janapada is 
further divided into Manjalas. Manqlalas are administered 
by governors who are called Msptjalikas. H.D. Sankalia 
(Archaeology of Gujarat, Bombay, 1941, p. 202) thinks 
Man<Jala was the largest division of Janapada which 
corresponds to our modern province. In mediaeval India, 
Gtlrjara was called a Mandala. A.K. Majumdar 
(Chaulukyas of Gujarat, Bombay, 1956, pp. 208-209) has 
noted that there were fourteen Map^alas in Chaulukyan 
empire as mentioned in the Chaulukyan inscriptions. 
Mandalas were further divided into desas, viqayas and 
pathakas. Whether De£as were less than Maptjalas in size 
or not, is not clear from the descriptions, but that L&(a 
and SaurS§tra were called Desas shows that Desas were 
smaller than Map^alas. Vi$aya and Pathaka were, 
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perhaps, smaller than Desas and the head of a village 
was called GrSmanI (Ku. I. 181). The mountainous areas 
and forests were called Khalatikas (Ku. III. 84). 

In the KumOrapOlacarita, the names of some official 
posts are found, but their exact significance is not generally 
mentioned. These names are MahSpradhana (Ku. II. 56), 
Purohita (III. 80), MahSmStya (Ku. VI. 26), MSndalika 
(Ku. VI. 26), Pratihara (Ku. I. 116), ComQpa (VIII. 90), 
Ayudhagarika (XVII. 44). From the secondary sources we 
come to know that these officers used to perform their 
duties in the territory. For example, in the 
KumOrapOlacarita, it is stated that Jambaka and Jehula 
were ministers of equal status. 

For administrative purposes spies were employed in 
the country. Apart from dyuta, the other term 
Nagaraghatas were also used (Ku. IX. 48). In order to 
collect secret news for the king the Nagaraghatas used to 
dress like a sage and collected information from the people 
of the road. Besides the spies, the king himself used to go 
out secretly to collect public opinion about his 
administration. It is said in the text (XIII. 5) that 
Jayasimha used to go out for this purpose. 

The condition of the country depended on the good 
administration of the king. The aim and ideal of a good 
king was to establish the Ramarajya. The Chaulukya 
king had that ideal in his mind (VII. 4). In the 
KumOrapOlacarita (VIII. 28) it is stated that people were 
living calmly and happily. The law and order of the 
country was maintained and there were no thieves in 
his kingdom. (VII. 28.). This truthful character of the 
then Indians was also recorded by the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India. Idrisi in his Geography (written in 
the 11th century) summed up the foreign opinions in the 
following manner : 

“The Indians are naturally inclined to justice, and 
never depart from it in their actions. Their good faith, 
honesty, and fidelity to their engagements are well-known, 
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and they are so famous for their qualities that people flock 
to their country from every side 4 5 .” 

Incidentally, it can be mentioned that this truthful 
character of the then Indians was also recorded by later 
foreign writers. Marco Polo, for instance, in the thirteenth 
century noted as follows : “You must know that these 
Brahmins (the term used by him was Abraiaman) are the 
best merchants in the world, and the most truthful for 
they would not tell a lie for anything on earth. 6 ” Similarly, 
in the fourteenth century Friar Jordanus told us that the 
people of lesser India (South and Western India) “were 
true in speech and eminent in justice”. Max Muller cites 
another example. “In the fifteenth century 6 ”, says Max 
Muller, “Kamaleddin Abd-errazak Samarkand! (1413- 
1482), who went as ambassador of the Khakan to the 
prince of Kalikut and to the king of VidySnagara (about 
1440-1445), bears testimony to the perfect security which 
merchants enjoy in that country”. Max Muller futher says 
that from the records of the Ain i Akbari written by Abul 
Fazal, the minister of the emperor Akbar, in the sixteenth 
century this truthfulness of the then Indians was 
remarkable. ‘The Hindus”, says Abul Fazal, “are religious, 
affable, cheerful lovers of justice, given to retirement, able 
in business, admirers of truth, grateful and of unbounded 
fidelity; and their soldiers know not what it is to fly from 
the field of battles”. 7 

We can go on quoting from book after book on this 
truthful character of the then Indians as recorded by the 
foreign travellers, till the advent of the Englishmen in 
Indian history. But the feet that Hemacandra recorded 
this incident in his KumarapUlacarita is the most 
important one. 


4. Max Muller, Indian, what can it teach us ? p. 56. 

5. Ibid., p. 56. 

6. Ibid., p. 56. 

7. Ibid., p. 67. 
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The personal life of a king as can be gleaned from the 
personal life of the king Kumarapala delineated in the 
KumdrapGlacarita of Hemacandra is fascinating. Though 
the duties of a king are enunciated by Manu, Ysjnavalkya, 
and even by Lak§mldhara in the Rajadharma section (xi) 
of his Krtyakalpata.ru, the duties of a king as recorded in 
the KumGrapGlacarita are practical. It is stated there that 
after getting up in the morning, the king must pay respect 
to his favourite deities (Ku. 1. 72-73). The king will also 
perform other periodical religious rites (II. 9) including 
his daily morning prayer. The Srauta Brahmins usually 
performed the morning prayer along with the king (11.55). 
The king then used to come to the Matrgrha (Ku I. 84) to 
worship mBtrs. After performing daily exercises (Ku. I. 
90), the king used to attend the people in the morning 
(Ku. 1. 70) in his council-hall (II. 58) sitting down upon 
his SimhSsana (III. 77). As regards the education of the 
king, it is mentioned that the king must be educated in 
the Vedas and the religious scriptures as well as in all the 
fine arts (VI. 4,6). The council-hall of the king was adorned 
by the august presence of poets and writers (XI. 66). 
Though Hemacandra did not mention how the literary 
court of a king should be exhibited, we can supply this 
information from the KavyamimGrhsG of Rajasekhara who 
was a senior contemporary with Hemacandra. 
Rajasekhara, a poet of the tenth century, says in his 
KavyamimGrhsG (pp. 54-55 of Gaekwad’s edition) the 
position of poets and artists in the literary hall of a king 
in the following manner: 

“The king-poet should have a special chamber for 
testing literary compositions. The chamber should have 
sixteen pillars, four doors, and eight turrets. The pleasure- 
house should be attached to this chamber. In the middle of 
the chamber there should be an altar one hand high with 
four pillars and jewelled floor. Here the king should have 
his seat. On its northern side should be seated Sanskrit 
poets and behind them VaidikSs, logicians (prGmGnikGs), 
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PaurSnikas, Smartas, physicians (Bhi^qjas), astrologers 
(MauhUrttikOs) and such others; on the eastern side the 
Prakrit poets (prakjiQ, kavayah), and behind them actors 
(nafa), dancers (narttana), singers (gGyana), musicians 
(vOdaka), bards and such others; on the western side the 
vernacular poets (apabhrarhsinah kavayah) and behind 
them painters ( citralepyakrtah), jewel-setters 
(mSnikyabandhakQh), jewellers (vaikatikBh), goldsmiths 
(svarnakdrdh), carpenters ( vardhakilohakdrGh) and 
blacksmiths and such others; and on the southern side 
Paisacha poets (phutabha^akavayah), and behind them, 
paramours, courtezans, rope-dancers, jugglers, wrestlers 
and professional soldiers”. (Introduction p. xxxvi - vii). 

Whether this was the prevalent practice of the king 
or not, was not clear from Rajasekhara, but it was a picture 
of how a king in the mediaeval India used to organise a 
poetic assembly in his kingdom. And we can gauge at the 
moment that that was the practice of the Indians at that 
time and this picture was reflected by Rajasekhara in his 
KOvyamimamsS. 

From the Kumdrapolacarita, we can also infer that 
Hemacandra says that the kings must be religious-minded 
and he must go to pilgrimages after defeating his enemies 
(V. 132). In their old age, the kings should live in 
pilgrimages by observing asceticism (VIII. 15). 

II. Social Thoughts of Hemacandra 

As I have said in my earlier part of this article that it 
was difficult for me to glicit the political thoughts of 
Hemacandra from his works, so also in the case of social 
thoughts, it is equally difficult to find out the social 
gleanings of Hemacandra from his writings. We must 
remember that Hemacandra has not written any book on 
social order of the country, but from some of the words 
used by him relating to social structure, we can build the 
edifice of sociology to some extent at the time of 
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Hemacandra counterchecked by contemporary evidence. 
We must also know at the same time that the sources for 
studying the social history of the time are indeed very 
meagre. Yet we will have to collect some valuable 
information from his writings as well as from the accounts 
of the contemporary authors. 

Structure of Society 

From Hemacandra’s KumdrapOlacarita it appears that 
society looked like a feudal organisation with the king at 
its head. The other officials were next in rank to the king. 
These noble officials used to enjoy some special honours 
and privileges. As a result, we can imagine that there was 
a difference in the standard of living between the common 
people and the privileged officials. The rich people, because 
of their abundant wealth, indulged in luxury. The food 
and dress of the wealthy people were rich and gaudy. 
The rich people lived in highly decorated palatial buildings 
and probably amused themselves with outdoor and indoor 
games. Besides the rich people, there was a “middle class” 
also who used to live on a standard suited to their 
professions. 

From a perusal of the KumdrapOlacarita, it appears 
that there were four castes (caturvarna) in his time. The 
names of the castes were, as usual BrShmapa, K?atriya, 
Vaisya and £udra (I. 183. II.2). But Hemacandra used 
different terms to signify these four castes. His names 
were dvija for brahmin, k$atra for k§atriya, vtf for vaisya 
and sUdra for sudra (V. 116). 

It seems that the main duty of the brahmins was to 
study the Vedas and to perform sacrifices (1.75) as the 
term srotriya (V. 91) indicated. In his time, the brahmins 
used to get immense power and prestige. From his 
reference to XVIII. 19, it seems that a brahmin should 
not be killed by a kfatriya. From H.D. Sankalia 
(Archaeology of Gujarat, p. 209), we come to know that 
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the brahmins were given grants for performing the five 
great sacrifices (panca mahdyajnas) which are — 

adhyapanam brahmayajhah pitryajnastu tarpanaml 

homo daivo balir bhduto nryajho’ tithipOjanan/l 

(Manu. III. 70) 

‘The five Mahayajnas are (i) brahmayajna or the study 
of the Vedas, (ii) pitryajha, or libations given unto the 
Father, (iii) devayajha or sacrificial ceremonies, (iv) 
bhutayajha or offerings into the creatures, and (v) nryqjha 
or hospitality.” 

Sankalia further adds that for the sacrifices of Darsa, 
PtlrnamSsa, Agnihotra, Vajapeya and RajasUya, grants 
were usually made. From the pages of history, it is seen 
that in the time of Chaulukyas Brahmins used to enjoy 
lots of privileges. 

The K$atriyas were the ruling class and the king must 
belong to the K§atriya family. In the KumOrapOlacarita 
two types of K$atriyas are mentioned. These are suddha- 
k§atriya and the brohmanakas. The suddha-k§atriyas are 
pure ksatriyas, born of ksatriya parents (cf - XIX. 115), 
whereas, the brdhmanakas are those whose livelihood was 
thrown out of the society and as a result, adopted warfare 
as their livelihood. 

As usual, the Vaisyas were the merchants. 
Hemacandra used the terms drya (XI. 15), vanika or 
dhdnyamcya to denote them. These terms show that the 
main occupation of the Vaisyas was to measure grains 
(XI. 43). 

Hemacandra did not mention the status of the stidras. 
It can be assumed then that the life-style of the stidras 
was not something different from the previous centuries. 

Apart from these four castes, the names of some tribes 
are also mentioned. These are Abhira (XV. 85), Kirata 
(XIV. 23.), CandSla (IV. 38), Jangala (XVIII. 71), Ni?ada 
(V. 50), Bhilla (I. 179), Takka (1.54), Maheya (XVI. 6) 
and Khasa (VI. 26). Besides, some tribes which seem to 
be foreign are also mentioned. These are Cina (VIII. 58), 
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Barbara (VIII. 58), Mleccha (IV. 33), Turu?ka (Ku. VI. 96), 
Yavana (XV. 26), Saka (XV. 26) and Hunas (VII. 102). Some 
of the foreign names also occurred in earlier Sanskrit 
literature. The mention of these tribes shows that at the 
time of Hemacandra Indian society was heterogeneous, 
and each one has a part to play in the society. 

Education 

It goes without saying that there was nothing like 
modern system of education. But we can believe that some 
sort of primary and secondary education existed. The kings 
used to encourage such education by granting lands or 
money to different monasteries, individual saints and 
asramas. The usual name of the educational institution is 
VidyS-matha (1.7). The students, both boys and girls, used 
to reside in Gurukulas and studied various branches of 
learning (XV. 37). These Vidyamathas were patronized 
by the kings (XV. 120-121). The gurus or sadhus (sages) 
were the teachers. The students were normally asked to 
learn a subject by heart (I. 66). There were discourses 
among students (I. 43). The teachers were highly 
respected. (I. 33). 

It will not be unwise to presume that at the time of 
Hemacandra, at least, four principal languages were 
prevalent and these were Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa 
and Pali. It was the time of the birth of modern Northern 
Indian languages—like Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali and 
others. But from the subjects of study it can be inferred 
that Sanskrit studies were mainly in vogue. So I believe 
that Sanskrit schools continued to function for the benefit 
of the students. It can also be surmised that the Prakrit 
language was also studied mainly by the Jain Sadhus and 
Sadhvis. As it was the time of Apabhramsa, lots of Jain 
scholars composed their treatises in Apabhramsa. The 
Pali was studied only by the Buddhists. 
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Subjects of Study 

From the study of the Kumdrapdlacarita, we can frame 
our ideas about the subjects of study. The four Vedas and 
the Brahmanas and Upani?ads were studied seriously. 
Then the §a4angas were equally studied. The Purgijas, 
Grammar and Philosophy got prominence in the 
Vidyama^has. From the mention of some Classical 
Sanskrit literature it is assumed that Classical Sanskrit 
was also studied. The arthasastra, Poetics and Medicine 
were also in their curriculum. 

The Rgveda was studied with various pathas. There 
are eight Vedic pathas which are— 

jatfii-mGla-sikha-lekhd. dhvajo dando ratho ghanah / 

aqtau vikrtayah proktah krama-purvah mani§ibhih II 

“Jata, Mala, &ikha, Lekha, Dhvaja, Danda, Ratha and 
Ghana are eight kinds of VikrtipSthas each headed by 
krama”. 

Of these eight types of pathas, the padapdjha and 
kramapatha were generally taught (XV. 124). Two 
recensions of the Rgveda — Sakala (XVI. 85) and Rgayana 
(XVI. 75) — were taught. Among the Yajurvedas, the 
Katha (XVI. 88) recension was also read. Other recensions 
of the Vedas are also mentioned. 

Among the Brahmanas, the &atapatha and the 
$a§thlpatha are mentioned (XV. 122). As the Brahmapa 
literature is mainly meant for the sacrifice, it is believed 
that the practice of sacrifice was also in vogue. 

The study of the Upani§ad as a jnGnagUhya vidyQ, (XI. 
23) was very much prevalent. 

As the dictum svddhydyo’ dhyetavyah ‘The Vedas are 
to be studied along with the Vedangas”, the study of 
fa4afigas, was also current at that time. Hemacandra 
mentions the name $adanga in several places of his Kavya 
(XV. 120-21,1.108; XVI. 75). The six Vedangas are— 
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(i) 6ik?a, (ii) Kalpa, (iii) Vyakarana, (iv) Nirukta, (v) 
Chandah, and (vi) Jyoti§a. 

1) &iksS : The sik$as including the Pratisakhyas are 
science of phonetics. It deals with letters (vowels 
and consonants), accents (acute, grave and 
circumflex), moras (short, long and prolated), 
efforts (yatnas) and euphonic combination. But 
Hemacandra did not categorically mention the 
name sik$a as a separate subject of study. It is 
included in the word $adahga. 

2) Kalpa : The KalpasUtras are the ritualistic texts. 
It is a collection of the texts of the Samhitas which 
are to be applied to a particular ceremony. 
Hemacandra mentions KalpasUtras (XV. 120-21). 
He also mentions kalpa by Paingi (XVI. 90), 
Kasyapin (XVI. 90) and Kausika - (XVI. 90). 
Hemacandra calls the ritualistic education as 
Yajnika Vidya (XV. 120-25). 

3) Vyakarana (Grammar) : Grammar is taught for 
the regulation of a language. In ancient times, there 
were nine authoritative grammarians and these 
are—Panini, Aindra, Candra, KSsakytsna, 
KaumSra, ^akatayans, Sarasvata, Apisala and 
&akala. Of these grammars Hemacandra has only 
mentioned the grammars of Panini, Varttikas of 
Vararuci (XVI. 92, XVI. 88, XVI. 1). The sUtras of 
Varttika are called Varttikasutrika (XV. 120-21). 
From this term, it seems that both the sUtras of 
Papini and Vaittikakara were taught 
simultaneously. Hemacandra calls the 
grammarians as Padakaras (XV. 67), or Padikas 
(V. 122), or Lak§anikas (XV. 118). 

4) Nirukta : The Nirukta is nothing but the 
explanatory text of the Vedic verses. It is sometines 
called the supplement to the grammar. 
Hemacandra calls the Nirukta as Anupadika 
(XV. 118). 
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5) Chandah (Metre) : This is a book on prosody. The 
Chandah sastras are mentioned by Hemacandra 
(XIII. 46). 

6) Jyotisa: This is a science of astronomy. This science 
of astronomy is also mentioned by Hemacandra 
(XVI. 94). 

The mentioning of the different branches of six 
Vedangas shows that the Vedic studies including ritualist 
education were prevalent at the time of Hemacandra. In 
fact, Hemacandra has mentioned Agni$toma (XV. 119) and 
Purodasa (XVI. 74) in the Kumarapalacarita. 

Apart from these above mentioned subjects, the Puranas 
were also studied (XV. 118). From Hemacandra’s reference 
to the Puranas, it appears that at the time of Hemacandra, 
the Puranas were very much popular in the mountainous 
area (XVI. 46) and it is also mentioned that the Puranas 
were sung at the Arbuda mountain (XVI. 46). 

Similarly, from his reference to verse XVI. 1, we can 
come to the conclusion that all systems of philosophy were 
taught at the time of Hemacandra. Logic (XIII. 46) is also 
mentioned. The Carvaka philosophy was called Laukayita 
(XV. 120-21). The Mimamsa philosophy was also taught 
(xv. 124). 

This short survey describes in a nutshell the political 
and social systems of India at the time of Hemacandra 8 . 


8. For this article I have freely used Dr. S.P. Narang’s book, A 
Study of the DvygsrayakSvya. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF JAIN LITERATURE 

Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


In the following pages an attempt has been made to 
put all the main literary records and big events which 
have taken place in the history of Jainism into a simple 
chronological order. In order to show the events of Jainism 
in the context of world culture, I have started the 
chronology for the period from 4000 B.C. to A.D. 2000. It 
is my intention to show that from this series of charts, 
one can very quickly see when any particular work was 
written or what other events took place at the same time 
in the same period. This chart will help the scholars, I 
believe, to look at the events at a glance. 

The six thousand years (from 4000 B.C. to 2000 A.D.) 
have been broken up into several historical periods of 
India. These periods have been calculated in accordance 
with the historical periods of India. These historical 
periods of India are taken from the History and Culture 
of the Indian People by R.C. Majumdar which was 
published by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay, in 
several volumes, from 1950 onwards. Most of the historical 
dates used in this dissertation are taken from the above 
book. Apart from this book, the History of Indian 
Literature, Vol-II, by Maurice Winternitz, Calcutta 
University, 1933, has also been consulted for the dates of 
Jain works and authors. Besides these, the three books of 
H.R. Kapadia, namely, History of the Canonical Literature 
of the Jains (Bombay, 1941), Jain Religion and literature, 
Vol-I, part 1 (Lahore, 1944), and Jinaratnako$a, Vol-I, 
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(Poona, 1944) have also been consulted for the history of 
Jain authors and works. In addition to these, Albrecht 
Weber’s Sacred Literature of the Jains (published by 
Jain Bhawan, Calcutta, 1999) has also been taken into 
consideration. Moreover, the introductions to the different 
editions of the works of H. Glasenapp, W. Schubring, A.N. 
Upadhye, Hiralal Jain and many others have also been 
consulted. 

It should be noted that in the earlier parts the dates 
of Jain authors and works are in the doldrums; no definite 
periods can be assigned to them. But as I will have to 
start from somewhere, I have accepted the dates, 
traditional or otherwise, of the works. For example, the 
dates of Umasvati/Umasvami, Kundakunda, Vattakara, 
KarttikeyasvamI, Siddhasena Divakara, Samantabhadra 
and the like are in a floating stage and they vary from the 
first century A.D. to the 7th century A.D. The dates of all 
these authors need not be taken for granted. All the dates 
are liable to be changed in accordance with researches in 
subsequent years. 

It goes without saying that these charts can be useful 
only if they are used in the right way. The main purpose 
of this chronology is to get an idea of which works of which 
authors are to be put in which century. It is a century- 
wise development of Jain works and authors. 

The aim of this article is simple. It gives only the 
factual information, such as, the dates of an important 
author or work as the case may be or the time of a religious 
or philosophical movement. The main purpose of this chart 
is to put the events or the ftames of authors or works into 
a chronological order, so that one can see which works 
belong to which century. I believe that it will help scholars 
to write the history of Jainism in a chronological order. 

There is no need to say that this chronological chart is 
not complete in any way. One can utilise this chart only 
to write the history of Jainism. The history of Jainism is 
rather complicated and not systematic. It develops in India 
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in a different way. This chart might help scholars to write 
the history of Jainism in a proper way. 

The main chart has several sub-sections. The authors 
and works not mentioned in the main chart may be found 
in sub-sections. All these charts are complementary and 
supplementary to each other. I believe that there may be 
many authors and works whose names may not be found 
in any of the lists, but that will not deter the main purpose 
of this chart. The readers are only requested to fill in the 
omitted authors and works within the purview of this 
chart. This is a sort of working model upon which the 
literary history of Jainism can be built up. It should be 
remembered that the entire mass of Jain literary sources 
cannot be encompassed into the limited space and time. 
The works which are not published are not included here, 
except in a few cases which have a history in Jainism. 
The Jain works in Prakrit (including Mahara$trl, 
^auraseni, Apabhramsa) and Sanskrit are only included. 

Prehistoric Age : 4000 B.C. to 1500 B.C. 


Chronology by 
centuries 

Main Events 

4000 B.C. 

Mesopotamia : Sumerian settlements of Sumer 
and Akkadia in the Tigris and Euphrates Valley. 


Egyptians settled in the Nile Valley 


Development of Agriculture in Egypt. 


First written records (Cunneiform writing) in 
Mesopotamia 

3500 B.C. 

First Assyrian settlements in Mesopotamia. 
Invention of Hieroglyphics in Egypt. 

3102 B.C. 

Epoch of the Kali Yuga and of the Bharata 

War according to one school of astronomers. 

3000 B.C. 

Pyramid texts (completed) 

3000-2500 B.C. 

Chinese settlement in the Yellow River Valley. 
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Migration of Indo-Hittite People. 


Agricultural Communities in Baluchistan. 


Growth of cities in Harappa and Mohenjodaro 
in the Indus Valley (3000-2500 B.C.) 

2800 B.C. 

Semitic Documents in Akkadia 

2700 B.C. 

Period of Indus Valley seals found in Kish. 

Some Jina Images of Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 

2500-2000 B.C. 

Migration of the Indo-European People. 

2449 B.C. 

Date of heroes of the Bhfirata War according to a 
second group of astronomers and chronologists. 

2000-1750 B.C. 

Indo-Iranian settlement. 

1750-1500 B.C. 

Movement of one group of the Indo-Iranian People 
towards India (Proto-Iranian and Proto-Indo-Aryan 
stages of Indo-Iranian languages). 

1500 B.C. 

Settlement of the Indo-Aryan People. 

1435 B.C. 

Aryan kings in Western Asia. 

1414 B.C. 

Date of the Bharata War according to certain 
Pura^as. 

1375 B.C. 

Worship of Aryan deities in the land of Mitanni. 


Historic Age : The Vedic Period : 1500 B.C. 
to 7th/6th centuries B.C. 


Chronology by 
centuries 

Main Events 

1500-1250 B.C. 

Early Vedic Stage : The composition of the 
Rgveda. 

1250-1000 B.C. 

Middle Veclic Stage : The composition of the 
first, eighth to the tenth Mapdala of the Ijjtgveda; 
and Samaveda, Yajurveda and Atharvaveda. 

1000-800 B.C. 

Late Vedic Stage : Brahmapas (Aitareya, 
datapaths, Taittirlya and others). Ari^tanemi 
(1000 B.C.) 

900 B.C. 

The Mahabharata War. 

817 B.C. 

The traditional date of the birth of Parsvanatha. 
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800-700 B.C. 

Aranyakas 

700-600 B.C. 

The period of Upanisads : The beginning of 
CUmavidyQ. 

600-500 B.C. 

The birth of Lord Vardhamana Mahavira 
(599 B.C.) and Nirvana (527 B.C.) 

The Ajivikas, Gosala Mankhaliputra. 

563-483 B.C. 

Gautama Buddha 

542-480 B.C. 

Bimbisftra, King of Magadha. 

490-458 B.C. 

Ajfitasatru, King of Magadha. 

465 B.C. 

Gautama, Sudharmfi and Jambasvami were the 
propagators and they all attained Nirvana. 

365 B.C.-357 B.C. 

There were five sruta-kevalins : Vi§jmnandl, 
Nandimitra, Aparajita, Govardhana and 
Bhadrabahu, BhadrabShu-KalpasQtra, 
Niryukti. 

327-324 B.C. 

Invasion of India by Alexander 

324-298 B.C. 

Rise of the Maurya Dynasty : The Period of the 
Maurya Chandragupta (322-298 B.C.) 

318-17 B.C. 

Thera Bhadrabahu was the head of the 
community. During the famine, Thera 
Bhadrabahu went to the south and 
Sthulabhadra remained in Magadha. Origin of 
two sects. 

313 B.C. 

Jain date of the year of Chadragupta’s accession, 
probably as a ruler of Avantl. 

298-273 B.C. 

Bindusfira. 

273-232 B.C. 

The Reign of Asoka. Asokan edicts. The 
literature of Asokan Prakrits. 

187-147 B.C. 

Rise of the Dynasty of Pu$yamitra Auriga 
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The Age of Imperial Unity : 7th cent B.C. to 320 A.D. 


Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

1st cent. A.D. 

Kushapa 

invaded 

North-western 

India 

78-101 gaka 

The reign of 
Kapi§ka 

Traditional dates of 

Umasvati/UmasvamI, 

Kundakunda, 

Vattakera, Karttikeya 
SvamI, Vimala Sari 

The beginning of 
Paftavalls, Theravalis, 
Genealogical lists of 
Jain teachers. 

79 A.D. 

The Digambara Agamas 
were written 


2nd cent A.D. 


By the first and second 
centuries A.D. the Jains 
were split into &vetam- 
baras and Digambaras. 



Pugpadanta and Bha- 
tavali 

$atkha$<Jagama 


Gunadhar5c9rya 

Kasaya-pahu<}a 


Bhatavali 

Mahabanda 


6ivarya 

Bhagavatl-Aradhana 


Hala 

Gathasaptasatl 


Kundakunda 

Pahcfistikaya, Prava- 
canasara, Samayasara, 
NiyamasBra, §at-prB- 
bhfta etc. 


VaHakera 

Karttikeya SvamI 

Malacara (Acaravftti 
—a commentary on 
MOlBcara) 
TrivarpBcBra. 
KaUhigeyapupekkha 

3rd cent. A.D. 


Manatuhga 

Bhaktamara-stotra, 
Bhayahara-stotra 
(a hymn to PBr£va). 


Vimala Sari 
(3rd/4th cent A.D.) 

Paumacariyaqi 


Umasvati/UmasvamI 

Tattvarthadhigama 
sQtra, Prasamarati- 
prakarapa 


Na^yasastra 

Dhruvigana 
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The Classical Age : 320-740 A.D. 


Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

4th cent. A.D. 



5th cent. A.D. 


PSdalipt&cSrya 
(before 5th cent. 

A.D.) 

Tarangavati (lost) 



Devanandin (or 
Pujyapflda Jinendra- 
buddhi) 

9 



Bhadrabahu 

Uvasaggahara-stotra 


454 A.D. 

Final redaction of ArdhamSgadhl texts 
in the second council at Valabhl in Gujarat 
under Devardhi Gaiji K$amasramai?a 

6th cent. A.D. 


MSijikyanandi 
(528 A.D.) 

Parlk$amukha-sUtra 



Yogendradeva 

(=Joindudeva) 

ParamStma-prakSsa, 

YogasSra, 

^rfivakflcftradohaka, 

Dohapahuda 



SanghadSsagani 

Vasudevahindl 



Samantabhadra 
(600 A.D.) 

Bphat-svayambha- 
stotra (CaturviipSati- 
jina-stotra) 



Siddhasena 

Divakara 

Nyayavatara, Kalyana* 

mandira-stotra, 

(Vardhamana)- 

Dvatriipsika, 

Sammati-tarka-sUtra. 



Pravarasena 
(5th or 6th cent. 

A.D.) 

Setubandha (or 
Ravanavaho) 

7th cent. A.D. 


Havi^ei^a 

(650 or 678 A.D.) 

Pujyapfida 

Padma-pura^a (Skt.) 
(ch. x Tlrthafikara) 
Utopadesa, Samadhi- 
sataka. 



Jinendrabuddhi 
(=Pujyapfida 700 

A.D.) 



Yativp^abhSc&rya 

Triloka-prajnapti 
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The Age of Imperial Kanauj : 740-1000 A.D. 


Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

8 th cent. A.D. 


Haribhadra Sari 
(705-775 A.D.) 

SamarSicca-kathfi (Pkt.) 
Lokatattvanirpaya, 
NySya-pravesa (a comm, 
on Dihnaga), Yogadf?ti* 
samuccaya, Dharma- 
bindu, $ad-darsana- 
samuccaya, Yogabindu, 
DhartfikhySna, A?takani, 
Upadesapada (Pkt.) 
£ravaka prajnapti (Pkt.) 



Akalankadeva 
(720-780 A.D.) 

Tattvarthar&javSrtika 
(a comm, on Tattvflrtha- 
sQtra), PramSnasarpgraha, 
A§ta 6 ati (a comm, on 
AptamlmSips&), NySya- 
viniscaya, Laghlyastraya, 
SvarUpasarpbodhana, 
Prflyascitta-granthas 



Bappabhatti 
(bet. 743 & 833 
A.D.) 

Sarasvatl-stotra, 

Caturvirpsati-jina-stuti. 



Samantabhadra 
( 1 st half of the 

8 th cent. A.D.) 

Devfigama-stotra 

(or Aptamlmgrpsa), 

Yuktyanusftsana, Ratna- 

karanda-srfivakacSra, 

Bj*hat-svayambha-stotra 

(or Cuturviipsati-jina- 

stavana) 



Uddyotana sUri 
(779 A.D.) 

Kuvalayam&l&kaha 



Jinasena 
(705 6 aka *= 

783 a!d.) 

Harivaip 6 a-purapa 



Vakpatirfija 
(750 A.D.) 

Gaucjavaho. 



Dharmad&sa 
(before 9th cent. 
A.D.) 

UvaesamSla (Pkt.) 



Vidyftnanda 

(P&trake&arin) 

Patrake&arl-stotra 
Aftasahasri (a comm, 
on A 9 ta 6 atl), Tattvftrtha- 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 




&loka*vartika, Aptaparl- 
k$a, Patraparlk?a 
PramBpa-nirpaya, 
Prama$a-parlk?a 


Nandisena 
(earlier than 

9th cent. A.D.) 

Ajiya-santi-thaya (Pkt.) 


Subhacandra, 
(8th-9th cent. A.D.) 

JnanBrnava (or Yoga* 
pradlpadhikara) 


Svayambha 

Paiimacariu 

SvayambhUcchandah 


Koiihala 
(800 A.D.) 

Lilavaikaha 

9th cent. A.D. 


Jinasena 
(770-850 A.D.) 

Tri§a§ti-lak§ana- 
Mahapura^a, Parsvabh- 
yudaya (Skt.), AdipurBpa, 
HarivarpsapurBna 


Gunabhadra 
(a pupil of Jinasena) 
(879 A.D.) 

Uttarapurana 
(completed in 879 A.D.), 
AtmBnusBsana 


&ilacaxya (868 A.D.) 
or &llaftka (862 or 
872 A.D.) 

MahBpuru^a-carita 
(completed in 868), 
wrote two commentaries 
on the first two Agamas. 


Pujyapada 

Devanandi 

SarvSrthasiddhi, 

J ainendra-vy Bkarana 


Sakatayana 

^akatayana-vyBkarana 


Vimala (candra) 

Prasnottara-ratnamBlB 


Devasena (894 A.D.) 

DarsanasBra 

10th cent. A.D. 


Amj-tacandra 
(904 A.D.) 

Puru$8rthasiddhyupaya 
(or Jina-pravacana 
rahasya-kosa) (Skt.) 
TattvarthasBra, 
Tattvadlpika 


Siddhargi (906 A.D.) 

Upamiti-bhava-pra- 

pancakatha. 


VijayasiqihasQri 
(918 A.D.) 

Bhuvanasundarlkaha 


Harioena 
(931/32 A.D.) 

Byhat-kathS-kosa. 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 



SomadevasQri 
(950 A.D.) 

Y asastilaka-campQ, 
(completed in 959 A.D.) 
NltivakySmyta 



Dhanapfila 
(a ^vetSmbara) 

Tilakamahjarl 

(970 A.D. or 1018-1055 

A.D.) 

Pa'ialacchlnamamfilfi 
(completed in 972 A.D.) 




9$abha-panca£ik& 
(completed in 972 A.D.) 



Camun<Ja Rfiya 
(bet 974 & 984 AD.) 

Erected the statue of 
Gommata in Sravapa 
Bejagola in about 980 

A.D. 

Camuo<Ja-raya-puraija 
(in Kanarese in 978 A.D.) 
Caritrasara 



Devasena 
(894-933 A.D.) 

DarfianasOra (933 A.D.) 
(Pkt.) &ravakacara (933 
A.D.) (Pkt.) 

Aradhanasara (Pkt.) 
Tattvasara (Pkt.) 
Alapa-paddhati 



&obhana 
(2nd half of the 

10th cent. A.D.) 

&obhana-stuti 



&rlcandra 
Amitagati 
(10th + 11th 
cent. A.D.) 

Kathakosa (Apa) 
Subha$itaratna- 
samdoha, (994 A.D.), 
Vardhamananlti (1011 A.D.) 
Dharmaparlk^a (1014 A.D.) 
YogasSra, Dvatfipsika 



Pu 9 padanta 

% 

Nayakumara-cariu (Apa) 
Jasaharacariu (Apa) 
Tisa^himahapurasa- 
gupalahkara 



VadirSja Sari 

Josodhara-carita 



Dhanapala 
(a Digambara) 

Bhavisatta-kaha 



Rfijasekhara 
(10th cent. A.D.) 

Karparamanjarl 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 



Virahfiftka 
(10th cent. A.D.) 

Vrtta-jati-samuccaya 


Nemicandra 
Siddhfinta 
CakravartI (10th- 
11th cent. A.D.) 

Davvasaipgaha (Pkt.) 
GommatasSra (or 
Pancasaipgraha) (Pkt.), 
Labdhis&ra, TrilokasSra, 
K^apapasfira (or 
Prati$th&napata) 


VardhamSna Sari 

Acfiradinakara 


Dhavala-kavi (10th- 
11th cent. A.D.) 

Harivarpsapur&na 


? 

(10th cent. A.D.) 

Sarpkhitta-tarangaval- 

kahfi 


The Struggle for Empire : 1000-1390 A.D. 


Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

11th cent. 

A.D. 


Jinacandra Gani 
(also Devagupta) 
(1015 A.D.) 

Navapaya (Pkt.) 

(1015 A.D.) 



Vadirfija Sari 
(1025 A.D.) 

Parsvanfitha-carita. 



Durgadeva 
(1089 vs = 1032 
A.D.) 

Ri$(asamuccaya, 

Arghakapda 



Sfinti Sari 
(died in 1040 A.D.) 

Jlvaviyara (Pkt.) 



Nayanandi 
(1044 A.D.) 

Sudarlanacarita (Apa) 



Abhayadeva 
(1060/1070 A.D.) 

Jay a' tihuyapa-stotra 
Commentaries of the 
Agama texts. 



Kanakflmara Muni 
(1065 A.D.) 

Karakapda-cariu (Apa) 



SSdhSrapa 
(1123 va = 

1066 A.D.) 

Vil&savaikahfi 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

11th cent. A.D. 


§rlcandra 
(1072 A.D.) 

Sanatkum&racarita (Pkt.) 


Devendra Gajji 
(1073 A.D.) 

Sukhabodha, commentary 
on the Uttarfldhyayana- 
sdtra 


Gunacandra Gaiji 
(1082 A.D.) 

Mahfivlracariyaip 
(written in 1082 A.D.) 


Nemicandra (or 
Devendra Gaiji 
(1085 A.D.) 

Mahfivlra cariyaip (Pkt.) 
(written in 1085 A.D.) 


Jinadatta Sari 
(1075-1154 A.D.) 

Upade&a-rasSyana-r&sa 
Kfilasvartlpa-kulakam 
(Apa), Caccarl (Apa) 


Hemacandra 
(1088-1172 A.D.) 

See 12th cent, entry. 


Jinesvara 
(1092 A.D.) 

Kath&naka-kosa 


Surficffrya 
‘(llth cent. A.D.) 

Neminfithacarita (Skt.) 


Odeyadeva 
Vfldibha-siipha 
(beginning of 
llth cent. A.D.) 

Kgatracdd&maQi 

GadyacUdSniani 


Haricandra (a 
Digambara) 

J ivandhar acampd 


Dhane&vara 
(1100 A.D.) 

Surasundarlcariyam (Pkt.) 
&atrunjaya-M&hatmya 


VSgbhata 

Neminirvfiija (in 15 
cantos) 


Vikrama 

Nemidata 


Dha^ila 

Patima-siri-cariu (Apa) 


Nanditfidhya 

G&thfllak$apa 

12th cent. A.D. 


VardhamSna 
(1103 A.D.) 

Adin&thacarita 


Devacandra 
(1103 A.D.) 

£fintin&tha-carita (Pkt.) 

The period 
of two 

Stati Sari 
(1104 A.D.) 

Pfthvlcandracarita (Pkt.) 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

12th cent. A.D. 

Chfilukya 
kings: 

Devabhadra 
(1108 A.D.) 

ParsvanStha-carita (Pkt.) 

i 

Jayasiipha 
SiddharSja 
(1094-1143 
A.D.) and 
Kumfira- 
pfila (1143- 
1174 A.D.) 

Jinavallabha 
(died in 1110 A.D.) 
MaladhSrl Hema¬ 
candra (1107, 11131 
A.D.) 

Municandra SQri 
(died in 1122 A.D.) 

Ullasikkama-thaya (Pkt.) 

Jlvasamdsa (1107 A.D.) 
Bhavabhavana (Pkt.) 
(composed in 1113 A.D.) 
Neminathacarita 

Gathakosa (Pkt.) 



Yasascandra 
(1124 A.D.) 

Mudrita-kumuda-candra- 

prakarana 



§rlcandra 
(1137 A.D.) 

Munisuvrata-svaml- 
carita (Pkt.) 



Lak$ai>agai>i 
(1143 A.D.) 

Supasanahacariyaip (Pkt.) 



Malayagiri (bet. 
1150 & 1160 A.D.) 

Commentators. 



Haribhadra 
(1159 A.D.) 

Neminaha-cariu (Apa), 
Mallinaha-carita, , 
Sanat-kumara-carita (Apa) 
Candraprabha-carita 



SomaprabhftcSrya 
(second half of the 
12th cent. A.D.) 

SumatinStha-carita (Pkt.), 
Saktimukhavall, 6atar- 
tha-kavya, Kumarapala- 
pratibodha (1184 A.D.) 


Hemacandra 

initiated 

Kumarap&la 

(1143-1174 

A.D.) into 

Jainism 

Hemacandra 
(1088-1172 A.D.) 

Haima-sabdanutasana 
(or Siddhahemacandra) 
Dhatupatha : Dhatu- 
par£ya$a, Dhatumala, 
Upadisatra-vytti, 
Lihganu^asana, 
Abhidhanacintamapi, 
Namamala, Nama- 
mala6e§a, Anekartha- 
saipgraha, Anekartha- 
se$a, Nighantu-£e?a- 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

12th cent. A.D. 


! 

&esa-saipgraha, 6e?a- 
sarpgraha-sflroddhara, 
Deslnamamala (or Desl- 
sabda-sarpgraha), 
Ekak^ara-namamala, 
ChandonusSsana, 
Kavyanusasana with 
Alankaracudamapi, 
Pramapamlmaipsa, 
Balabala-satra-bfhad- 
vjrtti, Yoga-sastra, 
KurnSrapala-carita (or 
Dvyasraya-kavya); 
Tri§a$ti-salaka-puru 9 a- 
carita, VibhramasOtra, 
Vltaraga-stotra (or 
Mahavlra-stotra), 
Dvatriipsika Ayogavya- 
vaccheda, Anyayoga- 
vyavaccheda etc. 


R&mabhadra 

Muni (1185 A.D.) 

Prabuddha-rauhineya 
(in six acts). 


DevasOri (vs. 
1254=1197 A.D.) 

Siri'pauma-ppaha-sami- 

cariyam 


Dharmavardhana 
(1200 A.D.) 

§ad-bha$a-nirinita- 

parsva-jina-stavana 


MaladhSr! 

Devaprabha 

Sari (1200 A.D.) 

Pandava-carita 


Krspadfisa (?) 

Vimala-purapa 


Haricandra 

Dharma-sarmabhyudaya 

J ivandhara-campa 


Vardhamdna Sari 

V asupujy a-car itra 
ManoramS-kahfi 


YasabpSla 

Moharflja-parajaya 


Bfilacandra 

Karupa-vajr&yudha 


MeghaprabhficSrya 

Dharmabhyudaya , 


Vlragapin 

Ajiya-santi-thaya (Pkt.) 


Jayasekhara 

Ajita-santi-stava (Skt.) 


Bhdvaprabha Sari 

Nemibhaktamara 


Suprabhacfirya 

Vairagyasara (Apa) 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

13th cent. AD. 


Pflrsvadeva 
(1210 A.D.) 

Sanglta-samaya-s&ra, 

Sahgita-ratnSkara 



Mapikyacandra 
(1217 A.D.) 

Pfirsvanfitha-carita, 

^fintinfitha-carita, 



Amaraklrti 
(1218 A.D.) 
Asfidhara (1st half 
of the 13 cent. A.D.) 
Jayasirpha Sari 
(bet. 1219 and 

1299 A.D.) 

Chakkammuvaeso 
(=$at-karmopade8a), 
Dharm&mj-ta (wrote a 
comm, on 1243 A.D.) 
Hammira-mada-mardana 
(1229 A.D.) 



Devendra Sari 
(bet. 1241 and 

1251 A.D.) 

1 

1 

Vandaru-vftti (a comm, 
on 6raddha-pratikra- 
mapa-sUtra), Suddha- 
pancSsika (an extract 
from Difcthivaya in 50 
stanzas), Upamiti-bhava- 
prapanca-katha-saro- 
ddhara, Karmagrantha. 



Prabhacandra and 
PradyumnasUri 
(1250-1277 A.D.) 

Prabhavakacarita (written 
in 1250 by Prabha, and 
revised by Pradyumna 
in 1277 A.D.) 



Prabhficandra 

Comm, on Tattvartha- 
dhigama, Comm, on 
Samayasara, Comm, on 
Pujyapada’s Samadhi- 
sataka, Comm, on 
Samantabhadra’s Ratna- 
karantja-svayambhastotra. 



Bhfivadeva Sari 
(1255 A.D.) 

Pfir6vanfitha-carita 



Dharmaghoga 
(died 1270 A.D.) 

Yamaka-stuti 

Caturviipsati-jina-stuti 



Dharmakumfira 
(1277 A.D.) 

6filibhadra-carita 
(revised by Pradyumna 
Sari) 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

13th cent. A.D. 


Deva Sdri 
(1284 A.D.) 

&fintinatha-carita 


Hastimalla 
(1290 A.D.) 
Malli^epa 
(1292 A.D.) 
with Jinaprabha 
Sari 

Vikrfinta-kaurava 
(six acts) 

SySdvada-manjarl 
(written in 1292 A.D.) 

(a comm, on the 32 
verses of Hema's Anya- 
yoga-vyava-cchedikfi). 


Maladhfiri 
Devaprabha 
(13th cent.) 

MrgSvatl-caritra 


Ajitaprabha (?) 
Asaga (?) 

^antinStha-caritra 

&5nti-purapa 


DharmasSgara 

Gapin 

Gurvavali-satra 

(a list of the teachers of 

Tapagaccha) 


DharmakumSra 

^alibhadracaritra 


Rfimacandra 

Vijayapala 

Nirbhaya-bhlma-vyayoga 

Draupadl-svayaipvara 


Udayaprabha Sari 

i 

Maithill-kalyapa (in five 
acts), Sukpta-klrti 
kallolinl. 


Dharmaghosa 
(13/14 cent A.D.) 

I^imapdala (Pkt.) 


Ratnfikara (?) 

I 

Vltaragastotra (or 
Ratnakara-pahca- 
virpsatikfi). 


Devanandin 

Siddhipriya-stotra 
MahSvIra-stava (Pkt.) 
Nemi-jina-stava 


mm 

Catur-hfiravall-citra- 

stava, 

Malaya-sundarl-caritra. 


Candramahattara 

Panca-saqigraha 


6iva sarmS Sari 

Abul Rahman 

Karmaprakjrti (in 475 
gathfis) 

Sande6a-r3saka 


Acftrya Nemicandra 
Sari 

Siri-Ananta-nfttha*jina- 

cariu. 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

14th cent. A.D. 

; 


Meruturiga (1305/ 
1306 A.D.) 

! 

Mahfipuru^a-caritra 
(ftsabha, Nemi, 6anti, 
Parsva and Mahavlra). 
Prabandha-cintamapi 
(completed in 1306 A.D.) 


? 

Kavidarpana (1308 A.D.) 


MaheSvara Sari 
(earlier than 1309 
A.D.) 

Theravali 

Saipyama-mahjarl (Apa) 
in 35 dohas. 


Jinapadma 
(1325-1344 A.D.) 

$ad-bha§a-vibha§ita- 

santinatha-stavana 


Jinaprabha SUri 
(bet. 1326 and 

1337 A.D.) 

Caturvirpsati-jina-stuti 
Tlrthakalpa (kalpapradlpa 
vividha) 


Jayakirti (by 1337 
A.D.) 

Sllovaesamala (in 116 Pkt. 
stanzas) (a commentary 
by Somatilaka was written 
in 1337 A.D.) 


Jayavallabha 

(1336?) 

Vajjalagga (written 
before 1336 A.D.) 


Rajasekhara 
(1348 A.D.) 

Prabandhakosa (written 
in 1348 A.D.) 
Anta-katha-saqigraha 


Munibhadra 
(1359 A.D.) 

£antinathacaritra 


Nayacandra 
(1365-1478 A.D.) 

Rambhamanjarf 


Ratnasekhara 
(1371 A.D.) 

^rlpalacaritam, 

Gu^asthanakramdroha, 

(vs. 1449) Chandabko£a 


Muni Sundara 

Sari (died in 1379 
A.D.) 

Jina-stotra-ratna-kosa 


Dharmacakra 
(14th cent. A.D.) 

Malaya-sundarl-katho- 

ddhara. 


Pingalficarya 

Prak^tapingala. 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

15th cent. A.D. 


Caritrasundara 
(1420 A.D.) 

Mahlpfilacaritra 

Kfilakficfiryakathanaka 

Slladata 


Jinamandana 
UpfidhySya 
(1435/36 A.D.) 

Kumarapalacarita 


Sirphasena 
(or Raidhu) 

(1439 A.D.) 

Mehesara-cariu (Apa) 


Jinaharpsa 
(1440 or 1445 A.D.) 

Rayapa-sehara-paraval- 

kaha 


Somacandra 
(1448 A.D.) 

Kathamahodadhi 


Udayadharma 
(1450 A.D.) 

Dharma-kalpa-druma 


&ubhaslla gani 
(1452 A.D.) 

Bharadadi-katha 
(1452 A.D.) 
Panca-satl-prabodha- 
sambandha. 


Jnfinasagara Sari 
(mid or second half 
of the 15th cent. 
A.D.) 

Ratnacadakatha 


Sakalaklrti 
(died in 1464 A.D.) 

Parsvanathacarita, 
6antinatha-carita, 
Harivarpsa (in 39 sargas) 


^rutasagara 
(1495 A.D.) 

Mapikyasundara 

Jainendra-yajna-vidhi, 

Tattvartha-dlpika, 

§at-prabhfta 

Mahabala-Malaya- 

sundarl-katha 


BhSvadeva Sari 
Jinaklrti 
(15th Gent. A.D.) 

Kalakacdrya-kathanaka 
Campaka-£re$thi-katha 
naka, Pfilagopala- 
kathanaka. 


? 

? 

Dana-kalpa-druma 

Ambada-caritra 

16th cent. A.li 


Nemidatta (1530 
A.D.) Subhacandra 
(1551 A.D.) 

Arfidhan&kathfikola 
Paodava-pur3na (or Jaina 
Mahabharata written in 
1551 A.D.) 

Akbar the 

great 

1556-1605 

Padmasundara 
(1565 A.D.) 

Parsvanatha-carita 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

16th cent. A.D. 


DharmasSgara 
(1573 A.D.) 

Devavijaya Ganin 
(1596 A.D.) 

Kupak$a-kausika- 
sahasra-kirana (Pkt.) 
written in 1573 A.D. 
Ramacaritra (completed 
in 1596 A.D.) 


Udayavira 
(1597 A.D.) 

ParsvanStha-carita 


&5nticandra ganin 
(16th cent. A.D.) 

R$abha-stava 

Ajita-santi-stava 


Siddhicandra 
UpadhySya 
(honoured by 

Akbar) 

Bhanucandracarita 


Hemavijaya 
(1600 A.D.) 

Katharatnakara 

17th cent. A.D. 


Devavijaya Ganin 
(1603 A.D.) 

Paijdavacaritra (Prose) 


Yasovijaya (1624- 
1688 A.D.) 

j 

Adhyatma-parlk§a (Pkt., 

J hana-bindu-prakarana, 
Jhanasdra (or A?taka- 
prakarana). 


Samayasundara 
(1630 A.D.) 

? 

Vinayavijaya 
(1649 A.D.) 

Gatha-sahasri 

Tarangalola (in 1643 A.D.) 
Lokaprakasa (an 
encyclopaedic work). 


RudradSsa 
(1660 A.D.) 

Candralekhasattakam 


Manavijaya 
(1681 A.D.) 

Dharma-saipgraha 


MSrkandeya 
(17th cent. A.D.) 

Vilasavatl 


? 

Bhavavairflgya-satakam 


Vijaya Dharmasdri 

Pramai^a-paribha^a, 

Jaina-tattva-jhana, 


Muni Nyfiyavijaya 

A dhyatma-tattvaloka, 
Nyfiya-kusumanjali 

18th cent. A.D. 


Ghana£ySma 
(1700-1750 A.D.) 

Anandasundarl 


RfimapSniv&da 

UsSniruddho (Pkt.) 
Kaipsavaho (Pkt.) 
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Chronology 
by centuries 

Historical 

events 

Authors 

Works 

18th cent. A.D. 


Visvesvara 
(18th cent. A.D.) 

^rhgflramanjarl 

19th cent. A.D. 

Sepoy 

Mutiny 

1857-1862 

A.D. 

Yasovijaya 
(=Atmar5mji) 
1837-1897 A.D.) 

Vijaya Dharma 

SQri (1868- 
1922 A.D.) 

Yasovijaya-jaina- 

grantham&lfi, 

AitihSsika-R&sa- 

saipgraha, 

J aina-tattva-jhana 
(published in 1917). 


Chronological Development of Jaina Logic 

(based on S.C. Vidyabha§ana’s A History of Indian Logic including his 
dates) compiled by Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


Dates 

by 

centuries 

Ancient Indian 
Logic 

Jain Logic 

Buddhist Logic 

B.C. 




1500-900 

B.C. 

Origin of Indian logic 
in Vedic literature : 
knowledge, 
action and worship. 



900-600 

B.C. 

Brahma^a, Aranyaka 
and Upani$ad. 

Origin of Gtma vidyCL, 
'self-realisation’ 
and its development 

Mahavlra Svaml 
^99-527 B.C. or 
659-587 B.C.). The 
birth of Jaina logic 
as can be gleaned 
from Jain Canons. 

Gautama Buddha 
(570-490 B.C.) 

600-100 

B.C. 

Origin of Anvlk$ikl 
Vidya (650 B.C.) 

Birth of Indian logic : 
Carvaka (650 B.C.), 

Indrabhati 
Gautama 
(607-515 B.C.) 

Origin of the 
Buddhist 

logic (490-76 B.C.) 
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Kapila (650-575 B.C.), 
DattStreya (650 B.C.) 
Punarvasu Atreya 
(550 B.C.) Sulabhfi 
(550-500 B.C.), 
A?tfivakra (550-500 
B.C.), Medhfitithi 
Gautama (550 B.C.) 

Bhadrabahu 1 
(433-357 B.C.) 

Bhadrabahu II 
(1st cent. B.C.) 

Pali Tripitaka. 
Origin of different 
sarpghas. 
SuttanipOta, 
Vinayapi(aka 

A.D. 




1st cent. 

Nydyasdstra 

Division of Svetam- 
bara and Digambara 
sects 

Origin of Hinayfina 
and Mahay&na 
(78). 

2nd cent. 

Akgapfida Gautama’s 
NyQyasUtra (150) 


Milinda Paijha 
(100) 

3rd cent. 


Umasvati/U masvaml 
(or 5th cent. A.D.) 

Nagarjuna 

(250-320) 

4th cent. 



Aryadeva (320- 
520) 

5th cent. 

Vfitsyfiyana’s 
NyGyabhO$ya (500) 

[Bhadrabahu II 

(450-520)] 

Siddhasena 

Divakara 

(480-550), 

Jinabhadra Gai^i 

(484-588) 

Maitreya (400), 
Arya Asanga (405- 
470) Vasubandhu 
(410-490). 

DihnOga (450-520) 

6th cent. 


Siddhasena Ga$i 
(600), Samanta- 
bhadra (600) 

Paramartha (498- 
569), Sankara 
Svaml (500) 

7th cent. 

Uddhyotakara’s 
NyOya-vOrttika 
(600 or 635) 


Dharmapala (600- 
635), Acarya 
Sllabhadra (695), 
Dharmaklrti (635- 
650), Devendra 
Bodhi (650), 
Sakyabodhi (675) 

8th cent. 


Akalahkadeva 
(750) Vidyananda 
(800) Ma^ikya- 
nandi (800) 

Vinltadeva (700), 
Ravigupta (725), 
Jinendrabodhi 
(725), Santarak- 
$ita (749), 
Kamalallla (750) 
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9th cent. 

Vacaspati Misra’s 
NyUyarvGrttika- 
tGtparyatlka (841) 

PrabhScandra 
(825) Mallavadin 
(827) Rabhasanandi 
(850) 

Kaly&pa Rak$ita 
(829), Dharmo- 
ttarScSrya (857), 
Muktakumbha 
(900), Areata (900), 
Asoka (900) 

10th cent. 

Udayanficfirya’s 
Nydya-vOrttika - 
tOtparyatlkG- 
Parikuddhi, Kusu - 
mOnjali, Atmatattva- 
viveka (984), Jayan- 
tabhatta’s Ny&ya- 
manjari (10th cent.) 

Amrtacandra-sUri 
(905), Devasena 
Bhattaraka (899- 
950), Pradyumna 
^Qri (980), 
Abhayadeva 6dri 
(1000), Laghu-^am- 
antabhadra (1000), 
KalySijacandra 
(1000). 

CandraSomin 
(925), Prabhakara 
Gupta (940), 
Acftrya Jetari 
(940-980), Jina 
(940), Ratnakati 
(940-1000), Ratna 
Vajra (979-1040) 

11th cent. 


Ananta Vlrya 
(1039), Deva Sari 
(1086-1169) 

Jina Mitra (1025), 
Danaslla (1025), 
Jiiana-srl Mitra 
(1040), Ratnakara 
Santi (1040), 
Jnana 6rl Bhadra 
(1050), Yamari 
(1050), 6ahkar- 
ananda (1050), 
£ubhakara Gupta 
(1080), Moksakara 
Gupta (1100). 

12th cent. 

Sasadhara (1125), 
Varadarftja (1150), 
BallabhScSrya 
(1200), Gapesa’s 
NyQyalllOvatl 
(1200), Gaftgesa 
Upadhyaya’s 
Tattvacint&mani % 
(1200) 

Hemacandra 

(1088-1172), 

Candraprabha 

Sari (1102), Nemi- 
candra (1150), 
Ananda Sari and 
Amaracandra 

Sari (1093-1135), 
Haribhadra Sari 
(1120), PfirSva- 
deva Gani (1133), 
Sri Candra (1137- 
1165), Devabhadra 
(1150), Candra- 
sena Sari (1150), 
Ratnaprabha Sari 
(1181), Tilaka- 
cfirya (1180-1240). 
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13th cent. 

Vardham&na 
Upfidhyftya (1250), 
Ke&ava Misra 
(1275), Tarkabh&$& 
Pak?adhara Misra 
(1275), Vasudeva 
Misra (1275), 
Rucidatta 

Misra (1275). 

Malli§eija SUri 
(1292) 


14th cent. 

Bhaglratha (1400), 
Mahesa Thakura 
(1400) 

Rajasekhara Sari 
(1348), Jiiana- 
candra (1350) 


15th cent. 

Sri KaQtha (1409), 
Abhaya Tilakopa- 
dhyaya (1409), 
Sankara Misra 
(1450), Vacaspati 
Misra (1450), 

Misaru Misra 
(1475), Vasudeva 
Sarvabhauma 
(1450-1525), 
Raghunatha 
^iromapi (1477- 
1547), Haridasa 
Nyayalankara 
Bhaftacarya (1480- 
1540) 

Gunaratna (1409), 
&rutas8gara Gapi 
(1493). 


16th cent. 

Durgadatta (1550), 
Janaklnatha 6arma 
(1550), 

Kanada Tarkavaglsa 
(1560), Ramakj^pa 
Bhaftacarya (1560), 
Devanatha Tbakura 
(1562), MathurSnatha 
Tarkavaglsa (1570), 
Gu^ananda 
VidyavaglSa (1570), 
Kre&adasa Sarva¬ 
bhauma (1575), 
Madhusadana 
Thfikura (1575) 

Dharmabhasapa 

(1600) 
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17th cent. 

Annambhafta 
(1623), Jagadlsa 
Tarkalankara 
(1625), Harirama 
(1625), RfljacU(Jfi- 
ma$i (1630), 
Vi^vanatha Nyaya- 
pancfinana (1634), 
Govinda (1650), 
Goplnatha MaunI 
(1650), Raghunatha 
(1650), Gadadhara 
Bhattacarya (1650), 
6rl Rr$$a Nyaya- 
lankara (1650), 
Ramabhadra (1660), 
Nfsiipha (1675), 
Ramadeva Ciranjlva 
(1700), Ramarudra 
TarkavBglsa (1700), 
Jayardma Tarka- 
lahkara (1700) 

YaSovijaya Ga&i 
(1608-1688), 
Vinaya-vijaya 
(1613-1681) 


18th cent. 

Gaurlkanta Sarva- 
bhauma (1725), 
Rudrarama (1750), 
‘Buno’ Ramanatha 
(1780), Kf^nakanta 
VidyavBglia (1780), 
Mahadeva Puntam- 
kara (1790). 



19th cent. 

Raghunatha &Bstrl 
(Parvata) (1815) 
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Chronological Development of the 
Sravaka Literature 

(mainly based on Rober Williams' Jaina Yoga) 
compiled by Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


Chrono¬ 
logy by 
centuries 

Svetambara 

Digambara 

Works 

1st cent. 
A.D. 


Va^akera 

Malacara 

2nd cent. 
A.D. 


Kundakunda 

Caritra-prabhrta (Pkt.) 

3rd cent. 

Umfisvati 
(5th cent. A.D.) 

UmasvamI 
(5th cent. A.D.) 

6ravaka-prajhapti 

Tattvartha-sOtra 

4th cent. 


Karttikeya 

Dvadasanuprek^a 

5th cent. 


Samantabhadra 
(450 A.D.) 

Ratna-karan(Ja- 

srfivakacara 

6th cent. 

Haribhadra 
VirahaAka 
(529 A.D.) 

Pnjyapada 

PancaSaka 

Sarvflrthasiddhi. 

7th cent. 




8th cent. 

Haribhadrasari 
(yakinl-putra) 
(705-775 A.D.) 

? 

RatnasSra 

Dharmabindu, 

Lalitavistara, 

Avasyaka-bhSsya 

9th cent. 

Siddhasena 

Ga$i 

Jinasena 
(late 9th cent. 
A.D.) 

TattvflrthasUtratlka 

Adipurfipa 

10th cent. 


Devasena 
(early 10th cent. 
A.D.) 

Bhfiva-saipgraha 



Somadeva 

(959A.D.) 

Yaias-tilaka 


Dhanap&la 

(970A.D.) 


^rfivaka-vidhi 



Amitagati 

(993A.D.) 

Subbfi^itaratna- 

sandoha-SravakacSra 



CamupdarSja 

(1000 A.D.) 

Caritrasara. 
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11th cent. 


Amrtacandra 

Puru^artha-siddhyu- 

paya 



? 

Sravaka-dharma- 

dohaka 


1 

Devagupta 
(1016 A.D.) 


N a vapada-p rakarana 
(with commentary) 


SantisUri 
(1040 A.D.) 


Dharma-ratna- 

prakarana 


Abhayadeva 
(bet. 1061 and 
1068) 

Nemicandra 
(late 11th cent.) 


Upasakadasa-tlka 
(1061 A.D.) 
Pancasaka(;lka 
(1068 A.D.) 

Pravacana-saroddhara 

12th cent. 

Yasodeva 
(1116 A.D.) 
Municandra 
(1122 A.D.) 
Hemacandra 
(1088-1172 A.D.) 
Siddhasena Sari 
(1185 A.D.) 

Vasunandi 
(1100 A.D.) 

Padmanandin 

Sravakacfira 

Panca&aka-tlka 

Dharmabindu-tlka 

YogasSstra 

Pravacanasaroddhara* 

tlka 

Dharma-rasayana 

13th cent. 


AsSdhara 
(1240 A.D.) 

Sagara-dharmamfta 



Maghanandin 
(1260 A.D.) 

Sravakacara 


Devendra 
(1270 A.D.) 


^raddha-dina-kftya, 
Vandaru-vytti-tlka, 
Bha?ya-traya 


Dharmagho§a 
(1270 A.D.) 


Sraddha-jita-kalpa, 

Sahghacara. 


Jinadatta Sari 
(1300 A.D.) 

Gupabha§a*ia 
(1300 A.D.) 

Srdvakacara 

Caitva-vandana- 

kulaka. 

14th cent. 

Jinadatta 


Viveka-vilasa 


? 

? 

Paja-prakarapa 

15th cent. 

VardhamSna 
(1411 A.D.) 

Padmanandin 

Vamadeva 

Sakalaklrti 

Sravakacara 

Bha va- saipgraha 

Prasnottara-sravaka- 

cara 

Acara-dinakara 
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C&ritrasundara 
(1430 A.D.) 
Jinamapdana 
(1441 A.D.) 
Ratnasekhara 
(1450 A.D.) 


Acaropadesa 

&raddhagupa-srepl- 

sarpgraha. 

Sraddha-vidhi 

16th cent. 


Medhavin 
(1504 A.D.) 

Dharma-samgraha- 

sravakacara. 


Brahmanemi 
datta (1530 A.D.) 

Dharma-plyu?a- 

sravakacara 


Rajamalla 
(1584 A.D.) 

Lat;i-sarphita 

17th cent. 

Yasovijaya 
(1624-1688 AD.) 

/ 

Sivakoti 
Somasena 
(1610 A.D.) 

Ratnamala 

Traivarnikacara 

Dharmasaipgraha- 

tika 


Chronological Development of 
the Kathanaka Literature 

compiled by Satya Ranjan Banerjee 


Chrono¬ 
logy by 
centuries 

Author 

Works 

Contents and 
comments 

1st cent. 
A.D. 

(?) 

? 

Kalakacarya- 

kathanaka 

(Pkt.) 

It is the story of Kalaka 
who transferred the date 
of paryuvana festival 
from the fifth to the 
fourth of the first half of 
the month of Bhadra. It 
is recited by tKe monks 
at the end of the Kalpa- 
slltra 

10th cent. 

Hari?epacarya 

Bjrhatkathako$a 

(composition 

931- 32 A.D.) 
(Skt.) 

More than 157 tales 

Srlcandra 
(941-996 A.D.) 

Kathako§a (Ap) 

53 tales 

Bhadresvara 
(1064-94 A.D.) 

Kathavall (Pkt.) 

It narrates the accounts 
of 63 &alakapuru$a. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO PRAKRITICA et JAINICA 



Dhanapala, a 
Svet&mbara Jain 

Tilaka-manjarl 
(wrote in 970AD.) 

It was composed in 
about 970 A.D. under 
Munja Vakpatiraja of 
Dhara. 

11th cent. 

Devendragapi 
(1073 A.D.) 

j? 

Kath5maniko§a 
(Pkt) (or AkhySna- 
maoikoSa) 
Kathakosa (last 
quarter of the 
11th cent.) 

41 chapters 

27 Stories 


Jinesvara Sari 
(1092 A.D.) 
So<J<Jhala 

Kathakosa (Pkt.) 

Udayasundarl- 
katha (composed 
bet. 1026 &1050 
A.D.) 

239 gathas 

12th cent. 

Devabhadra 

Kathako$a/or 

Stories in Prakrit 


(1101 A.D.) 

Katharatnako^a 
(Pkt. + Skt.) 

and Sanskrit. 


Vinayacandra 
(1109 A.D.) 

KathSnakakoga 

(Pkt.) 

140 gathas 

13th cent. 

Bh&vadevasari 
(1255 A.D.) 

Kalakacarya- 
kathanaka (Pkt.) 

102 gathas 


Dharmagho?a 

Kathar^ava (Pkt.) 

208/218 gathas 

14th cent. 

Merutunga 

Prabandha- 
cintamapi (com¬ 
pleted in 1306 
A.D.) 

Divided into five 
praka&as 


MaladhSrl 
Rfija&ekhara 
(1348 A.D.) 

Antarakatha- 

saipgraha/or 

Kathasaipgraha 

(Skt.) 

100 stories 


Rajasekhara 
Sari (1348 A.D.) 

Prabandhako$a 

(Skt.) 

24 stories (prabandhas) 

15th cent. 

Jinasfigara 
(1435 A.D.) 

KarpOraprakarapa 
Pka (Skt. + Pkt.) 

150 stories 


Somacandra 
(1448 A.D.) 
Udayadharma 
(1450 A.D.) 
Subha6lla 

Kathamahodadhi 
(Pkt. + Skt.) 
Dharmakalpa- 
druma (Skt.) 
Kathako?a/or 

157 stories 


(1452 A.D.) 

: 

Bharatadi-katha 

(Pkt.) 

It contains many 
stories and its vjtti is 
written in Sanskrit. 
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16th cent. 


17th cent. 


Sarvasundara 
(1453 A.D.) 
Naracandra SUri 
(1463 A.D.) 

? 


Jinaklrti 
(mid 15th cent.) 


Padmanandin 
(1496 A.D.) 


KathSsamgraha 

Katharatna- 

sagara 

Pancasatl 

Prabandha-sam- 

bandha 

(1464 A.D.} 

Campaka-sre§thl- 

kathSnaka (Skt.) 

PalagopSla- 

kathanaka (Skt.) 

Katharnava 


Nemidatta Aradhanako§a 


1530 A.D.) 

> 7 

srutasagara Kathako^a (Skt.) 


(mid 16th cent.) 

Hemavijaya- Katharatnakara 

gani(1600 A.D.) (Skt., Pkt. Apa. 

Guj + Old Hindi) 

? Kathako$a 

? (Skt. + Pkt.) 

? Uttamakumara- 

carita-katha (Skt.) 
? Papabuddhi- 

Dharma-buddhi- 
kathanaka (Skt.) 
? Samyaktva- 

kaumudi (Skt. 
with Pkt. gathas) 
Kathako?a 

? Kathako^a 

KathSmaho- 
dadhi (Skt.) 

Uttamar§i Katharatnakara 

(Skt.) 

Jinabhadra Upade&amala 

Sarvanandl Kathasamasa 

Anandasundara Kathasamgraha 

Somasundara Kathako^a 

Gani 

? Aghatakumara 

katha 


15 tarangas 

600 stories. These 
stories are of the 
nature of fantastic 
fairy-tales. 



258 stories in 10 
tarangas; mostly of 
fools, rogues and 
artful women. 

Collection of popular 
tales 

Stories are allegorical 
and didactic. 

Allegorical and didactic 
stories 

27 stories 


Ref. found in Jaina 
Sahitya Itihfisa p. 168 
(trs. by C.H. Tawney, 
London, i895). 

179 verses. Its commen¬ 
tary contains 150 tales. 
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